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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 

The English edition of the Selected Iforks of Lenui in twelve 
volumes corresponds with the selection made by the Lenin Institute 
in Moscow, wliich is being published nut only in Russian but in 
many other languages. Its purpose is to give to the proletariat 
and to all who labour in English-speaking countries the oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing Lenin’s great life work, of becoming acquainted 
with Leninism and with the history of the victorious proletarian 
revolution in Russia and of the international proletariat, a history 
o’ver which he exercised such a dixisive inlluence. 

“Leninism is Marxism in the epoch of imperialism and of the 
proletarian K'volution To be niorr cxacl Leninism h the theory 
and tactics of the proletarian revolulion in general, the theory 
and tactics of the dicLatorshin of the proletariat in particular.”^ 

Leninism is the theory and tactics of the proletarian world 
revolution as a whole, as well as of the revolutions in the dilferent 
countries, which are the constituent parts and factors in the pro¬ 
cess of the world revolution, it is the theory and tactics of 
the proletarian revolution in the highly developed capitalist 
countries and of tlie growth of the bourgeois-democratic revolu 
lion into the proletarian revolution in the more backward 
capitalist countries and particularly in the colonies. It is not, 
as the Social-Democrats, the Trotskyists, the Brandlerites and all 
tlie other opponents of Leninism maintain, a specifically Russian 
phenomenon, impossible to apply to other countries. It is the 
theory and tactics of the proletarian dictatorship, for the establish¬ 
ment of which the revolutionary proletariat all over the world 
is fighting, allied with the peasantry and the oppressed colonial 
peoples. As such, it is of decisive importance for the entire inter¬ 
national revolutionary movement. 

‘ Stalin . Lcnivisiii, p. 2. Lawivrn**- A. Wishart 
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Tsarist Russia was “the prison of peoples”; before the war it 
was the gendarme of Europe. Combining as it did within itself 
developed capitalist relationships, a semi-feudal state and milita¬ 
rist-imperialist colonial activities, and serving as the bridge be¬ 
tween the finance capitalist of the West and the colonial East, 
Russia was at that time an important arena of imperialist antagon¬ 
isms. It was here that Leninism became the real force which 
threw off the yoke of capitalism from a whole continent, and will 
throw it off from the rest of the world. 

Leninism not only expresses the three revolutions in Russia, 
it also sums up the experiences of the revolutionary movement 
in all countries. It developed and grew strong in the pitiless 
struggle against every kind of reformism in Russia, and against 
every variety of opportunism in the Second International. 

The importance of Leninism for the proletariat follows from 
the role of theory, of the “intellectual factor” (Marx), in the 
revolutionary struggle. Lenin said; “Without a revolutionary 
theory there can be no revolutionary movement.” The need to 
acquire and use this weapon becomes the more urgent as the 
revolutionary movement advances, carrying along with it larger 
and larger numbers of the exploited and oppressed in every 
land. 

The necessity to acquire the weapon of theory is particular¬ 
ly acute just now, when the objective prerequisites for a rev¬ 
olutionary crisis have matured to such an extent that the 
world is closely approaching a new round of revolutions and 
wars, because only the struggle against every falsification 
of Marxism, against every deviation from Marxism—only 
this struggle, conducted under the banner of Leninism, can 
assure victory to the revolutionary proletariat, the leader of all 
the exploited. 

Comrade Stalin, the standard bearer of Leninism and the 
leader of the world communist vanguard, has emphasised that 
Leninism cannot be reconciled with any form of Menshevik irre¬ 
solution. with any of the opportunist mistakes of the “Left” rad¬ 
ical leaders and the adherents of the Centre. He has shown how 
the Russian Bolsheviks, before and during the imperialist war. 
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tested and judged the “Left” radical Social-Democrats on the 
basic questions of the Russian revolution. 

“Yes, the Russian Bolsheviks did put in the forefront the 
fundamental problems of the Russian revolution, such as the 
question of the Party, of the attitude of Marxists to the bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution, of the alliance between the working 
class and the peasantry, of the hegemony of the proletariat, of 
the struggle inside and outside of parliament, of the general 
strike, of the bourgeois-democratic revolution passing into the 
Socialist revolution, of the dictatorship of the proletariat, of 
imperialism, of the self-determination of nations, of the liberation 
movement of oppressed nations and colonics, ot‘ the jiolicy of 
supporting this movement , etc. 'I’hey advanced tlu'sc problems 
as the touchstone on whicii they ti'sted the revolutionary eon- 
sistency of the Left-wing Social-Democrats in the West. Had 
they the right to do so ? Yes, they had, Th(\y not only had the 
right, but it was their duty to do so. It was their duty to do so, 
because all these problems were also fundamental problems of 
the world revolution, to wiiose aim the Bolsheviks subordinated 
their jiolicy and their taci-ics. It was their duty to do so because 
only on such problems could they really test the revolutionary 
character of the various groups in the Second International.”' 

To assimilate Leninism completely, to bolshevise the revolu¬ 
tionary vanguard of the working class thoroughly, it is necessary 
with Bolshevik ruthlessncss to eliminate from proletarian ideology 
and practice, not only openly opportunist deviations and falsifi¬ 
cations of revolutionary Marxism, but all sorts of centrism, down 
to its most “Left-wing” varieties and intricacies. “The Bolsheviks 
are the only revolutionary organisation in the world which has 
utterly destroyed its opportunists and centrists and driven them 
out of the Parly.” (Stalin.) It is impossible to establish and con¬ 
solidate the pro-letarian dictatorship unless a correct attitude is 
taken towards the question of the hegemony of the proletariat, 
the agrarian and peasant question, the national and colonial 
question, the question of the bourgeois-democratic revolution 

' Stalin: Leninism, Questions Concerning the History of Bolshevism, 
p. 395. Lawrenre & Wishart. 
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’ Stalin: Leninism, Questions Concerning the History of Bolshevism, 
p. 396. Lawrenre & Wishart. 
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growing into the proletarian revolution, the question of armed 
insurrection, of socialist construction and, finally, of Party organ¬ 
isation. 

“Leninism is Marxism in the epoch of imperialism and the 
proletarian revolution.” It represents the development of Marxism 
in accordance with the new conditions of the class struggle in the 
period of monopoly capitalism and the proletarian world revolu¬ 
tion. Leninism alone embodies true Marxism, while all other so- 
called Marxist theories offered to the masses, robbed of all Marxist 
content and of its revolutionary spirit, are anti-Marxist. The 
Communist Party alone is the really revolutionary party of the 
proletariat, which, under the banner of Marxism-Leninism, “in the 
national struggles of the proletarians of the different countries 
. . . points out and brings to the front the common interests of the 
entire proletariat, independently of ail nationality . . .” and which 
. . in the various stages of development which the struggle of 
the working class against the bourgeoisie has to pass through . . . 
always and everywhere represents the interests of the movement 
as a whole.” ^ All other would-be Marxist parties are traitors to 
Marxism because they fight against the revolutionary class struggle 
which the exploited and oppressed masses are waging, under the 
hegemony of the proletariat and the leadership of the Communist 
Parly, for the proletarian revolution and for complete emancipa¬ 
tion from oppression and exploitation in all its forms. 

l.cninism alone correctly expresses the philosophy of the pro¬ 
letariat, dialectical materialism, because it alone gives to the 
revolutionary masses the correct directions for the revolutionary 
transformation of the capitalist world into a new socialist world. 


These selections from Lenin’s works include the most impor¬ 
tant and more popular of his writings (or parts of writings), 
which throw most light on the questions which arose in the 
different historical periods of the revolutionary struggle of the 
Russian proletariat and the international working class move¬ 
ment, and which help most to explain clearly the history of the 

* Tin Communist Manifesto, p. 21, Lawrence A Wishart. 
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Communist Party, of the Soviet Union and of the Comiminisl 
International—writings in which the fundamental ideas of Lenin¬ 
ism are most completely developed. 

The arrangement of the material will give the reader the 
oipportunity: a) of following the development of Lenin’s main 
ideas in connection with tlie history of the Party and the Inter¬ 
national; h) of tracing the ruthless struggle Lenin and tlie Rus¬ 
sian ConmiuTiist Party waged against “the enemies in the labour 
movemenit” on the Right and “Left”; the line Lenin and the 
Party pursued from the outset towards a rupture with the op¬ 
portunists in the Russian Social-Democratic Parly and in the 
Second International; the history of this rupture, the struggle 
against pire-war reformism and centrism, against the avowed and 
tacit (centrist) s»ocial-chauvinism during the imperialist war and 
a^ter it, an-d the fight against tlie opportuniam of the Left radi¬ 
cals in the Second International before and during the war; 
c) of tracing the equally irreconcilable struggle on two fronts— 
against Right and “Left” wing deviations and groups, and con¬ 
ciliation with them—in the Party, in the principal stages of its 
development; d) of assimilating the basic principles of Ijenin’s 
teachings on the programme, strategy, tactics and organisation 
of the proletariat in the slniggle for its dictatorship and the ful¬ 
filment of its tasks; e) of learning, from Lenin’s example how 
to apply in practice the Marxist-Leninist dialeclioal method of 
solving the problems of the class struggle which confront us to¬ 
day both in building up socialism in the Soviet Union and in the 
international revolutionary movement. 

Consequently, in the first nine volumes of this selection, the 
material has been arranged for the most part chronologically, 
acoordiing to the most important periods in the development of 
the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat and its party in Russia 
and of the international revolutionary class struggle. In each 
period the most important questions of the struggle have been 
selected. This does not mean that the chronological order in which 
Lenin wrote his articles or delivered his speeches will be adheired 
to. Even in these first nine volumes that order will occasionally 
be broken so that the reader may obtain a better idea of the most 
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important questions of the period under consideration and of the 
principal ideas unfolded by Lenin on the basis of the revolutionary 
experiences of the proletariat and its party in that period. For 
example* in Volume V, which deals with the period of the im¬ 
perialist war (1914*17), Imperialism, The Highest Stage of 
Capitalism comes first, although it was written in 1916, that is, 
later than a number of Lenin’s writings contained in the same 
volume. 

In Volume VI, which is devoted to the year of revolution, 
1917, the two articles. The Elections to the Constituent Assembly 
and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat and Our Revolution, are 
print^ at the end of the volume, although tliey were written after 
1917; they deal, however, with the character, significance and 
lessons of the October Revolution. These are but two examples 
of the interruption of chronological order. A more important one 
occurs in Volume The Communist International; the writings 
contained in this volume are selected from the period 1916-22. 

Volumes XI and XII stand outside the limits of chronological 
succession; these two volumes are devoted to the theoretical foun¬ 
dation of Marxism and occupy therefore a particular place in this 
edition. 

The twelve volumes of this edition, briefly reviewed, will deal 
with the following subjects: 

Volume I. The prerequisites of the first Russian revolution. 1. Social- 
economic prerequisites. 2. The fight for the hegemony of the proletariat 
(the nineties of the last century). 

Volume II. The stmggle for a Bolshevik party. 1. The Party as the 
vanguard of the proletariat (the period of the old hhra; the tactics, 
organisation and programme of the Party). 2. The Second Congress and 
the split. 

Volume III, The Revolution of 1905-07. 1. The character, driving 
forces and perspectives of the revolution. 2. The agrarian and peasant 

S iestion in the revolution. 3. From Bloody Sunday in St. Petersburg to 
e December insurrection in Moscow. 4. The struggle against constitu¬ 
tional illusions. 5. The Party in the period from 1905 to 1907. 

Volume IV. The yeara of reaction and the revival of the raovemenu 
1. The period of reaction from 1908 to 1911. 2. The period of revival 
from 1912 to 1914. 3. The agrarian and peasant question. 4. The nation¬ 
al question. 5. Questions of the international revolutionary movement. 

Volume V. imperialism and the imperialist war. 1. Imperialism as 
the last stage of capitalism. 2. The war, the revolutionary crisis and the 
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tactics of the Party. 3. The collapse of the Second International and the 
6gbt for the Third InternationaL 4. Imperialism and the right of nations 
to self-determination. 

VoLCME VL 1917, the year of revolution. 1. The February Revolution 
and its perspectives, 2. International Party questions. 3. The proletariat 
and the Party on the road to October. 4. The Party and the peasantry on 
the road to October. 5. The October Revolution and its significance. 

Volume VII. The dictatorship of the proletariat. 1. The theory of the 
state and proletarian dictatorship. 2. The fundamental tasks of the Party 
after the seizure of power. 

Volume VIII. War Communism. 1. Main tasks in the period of War 
Communism. 2. The Party’s rural policy. 3. The organisation and man* 
agement of national economy. 4. The revision of the Party programme. 

Volume IX. The New Economic Policy and socialist construction. 

1. The transition from War Communism to the New Economic Policy. 

2. The New Economic Policy and socialist construction. 3. The struggle 
against bureaucracy. 4. Socialist construction and culture. 

Volume X. The Communist International. 1. The end of Zimmerwald 
and the foundation of the Third International. 2. The basic principles of 
the C.]. and the Second World Congress. 3. Third and Fourth World 
Congresses of the C.I. 

Volume XL The theoretical foundations of Marxism. 1. General anal¬ 
ysis of Marxism. 2. Dialectical materialism. 3. Questions of the materi* 
alist conception of history. 4. The Marxist struggle against revision¬ 
ism and opportunism. 

Volume XIL The theory of the agrarian problem. 

The entire edition is preceded by a brief review of the life 
and work of Lenin by V. Sorin, and by an introductory article 
on the international significance of Leninism and how to study 
Lenin by V. Adoratsky, director of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute 
in Moscow (in this volume). 

Although the editors tried to include in each volume those 
writings which deal most thoroughly with the questions to which 
tlie volume is devoted, they have found it impossible to include 
in full some of Lenin’s longer works. Of such works as The 
Development of Capitalism in Russia (1896-99), or Material' 
ism and Empirio-Ciiticism (1908-09), each an entire book in 
itself, only selected parts could be included. Even from such 
writings as One Step Forward, Two Steps Backward (1904), and 
Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolution 
(1905), chapters had to be omitted, and it was impossible to 
include more than a few chapters from such works as The 
Economic Content of Narodism and the Criticism of It in Struve*s 
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Book (1894), Caricature of Marxism and ^^Imperialist Econom- 
ism** (1916), The Discussion on Self-Determination Summed Up 
(1916), and several otKers. In all these ca:.es attention has been 
paid to the internal compactness and unity of the works included 
and their connection with the other writings in the volume in 
question. In a few cases—but very rarely—diflferent parts of one 
and the same work have been included in different volumes: What 
the **Friends of the People** Are and How They Fight Against the 
Social-Democrats (1894), of which the part dealing with the 
historical theory of the Narodniki in the ’nineties is given in 
Volume XII, while the part criticising the Narodniki’s political 
programme is included in Volume 1. The same decision has been 
made with regard to The Agrarian Programme of Social-Democ¬ 
racy in the First Russian Revolution of 1905-07. Chapters I, 
II and IV, and the conclusion, which are devoted to the political 
basis of the programme of nationalisation, are given in Volume III, 
while chapter III, dealing with the theoretical economic basis of 
the same programme, is included in Volume XII. This procedure 
l\as been adopted only in exceptional cases and only when the plac¬ 
ing of certain parts of one of Lenin’s works in juxtaposition to 
other writings on the same or on related problems helps the reader 
to understand the subject better. All such c-ases of incomplete or 
partial utilisation of one or another of Lenin’s works have been 
indicated and explained in the respective volumes. 

The character and historical arrangement of the work-s of Lenin 
selected for this edition, their grouping according to the main 
questions for each period, the notes, etc.^,should make this edition 
of selected works of Lenin of great assistance for those engaged 
ill self-study, as wdll-a^Cor ^tiidy'^rcles and courses of instruction 
in the main questions of Leninisrp, tlje history of the revolutionary 
movement and the Communist Party in Russia, the rise of the 
Communist International and the history of its early years. 

The date at the end of each work contained in this edition 
gives the day, month and year on which the article or book ap¬ 
peared, or on which the speech was delivered. In those cases, 
however, when a work was published some considerable Lime 
after it had been written, the date of writing is also given. 
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.The text of the writings which have already appeared in the 
Elaglish edition of the Collected Works of I^enln has been used 
as the basis for those which reappear in these volumes, but they 
have all been thoroughly revised, particularly those published 
some time ago, and special attention has been paid to making tlie 
terminology uniform. 


* Publisher's Note, 1943. 

The present volume is a reprint of ihti tnlition published in 
1936, with a few textual emendations taken from revised trans¬ 
lations. The explanatory notes have been omitted. Readers 
will find it helpful to refer to the History of the V.P.S.U. {B), 
and to use it.s index. 
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VLADIMIR ILYICH LENIN (1870-1924) 

* A SHORT BIOGRAPHY 
By V. SoBiM 

The Ulyanov Family: Simbirsk, Kazan, Samara 

Vladimir Ilyich LENiN—the greatest genius of the revolutionary 
proletariat, successor to Marx and Engels, founder and leader of 
the Bolshevik Party and the Communist International, the greatest 
Marxian theoretician of the post-Marx epoch, gifted statesman, 
brilliant writer and orator, economist and philosopher—was bom 
on April 22, 1870, in Simbirsk, on the Volga, the son of Ilya Niko¬ 
layevich Ulyanov. Vladimir Ilyich first used his nom de plume 
“I^nin” in the beginning of 1902, in his pamphlet, What Is To Be 
Done? As “Lenin,” a name which became the symbol of the 
struggle of all the exploited and oppressed, V. I. Ulyanov has 
gone down in history. 

Lenin’s father (born in 1831) came from an Astrakhan lower 
middle-class family. After leaving Kazan University, he worked 
for a long time as teacher of mathematics and physics in the 
secondary schools of Penza and Nizhni-Novgorod. In 1869 he 
was appointed inspector of elementary schoold in the Simbirsk 
Gubernia ' and in 1874 was appointed directoir of the same schools. 
He was a prominent figure in the field of education, was deeply 
devoted to his work, and attained considerable fame on the Volga 
not only as a pedagogue but as an organiser of elementary schools. 
He died in 1886 while Lenin was still a schoolboy. 

Lenin’s mother, Marya Alexandrovna Blank (born in 1835), 
was the daughter of a physician whose means did not enable him 
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to permit his daughter to finish her education. She devoted her* 
self entirely to the family and to the upbringing of her children. 
All her sons and daughters, with the exception of Olga, who died 
young (in 1^1), became revolutionaries: Alexander was a mem¬ 
ber of Narodnaya Volya {People's Will ); Vladimir, Dmitri, Anna 
and Murya were Bolsheviks. Lenin inherited his extraordinary 
strength of will and firmness of character from his mother, Marya 
Alexandrovna, and he was always devoted and tender in his care 
of her. She suffered much sorrow in her life, and died in 1916. 

In 1887, not long before Lenin had finished his studies ut 
Simbirsk University a great sorrow befell the Ulyanov family: 
Lenin's elder brother, Alexander, a talented youth, scarcely twenty- 
one, was arrested in St, Petersburg with a group of comrades of 
tlie Narodnaya Volya for preparing an attempt on the life of 
Alexander III, and was executed on May 20, 1887. The death 6f 
his iavourite brother affected Lenin very deeply. 

On graduating from Simbirsk University in the summer of 
1887, where he had attracted the attention of all by his brilliant 
ability (Vladimir Ilyich won the gold medal), Lenin entered 
Kazan University to study law. However, he was not there long. 
Soon after being admitted he took an energetic part in the students' 
movement (Deoember 16, 1887). He was immediately arrested, 
expelled from the University, and a few days later was deported 
from Kazan to the village of Kokushkino, forty versts^ away, and 
there placed under the secret surveillance of the police. Here he 
passed the winter and summer of 1888, reading a great deal and 
improving his education. In the autumn of 1888 Lenin was per¬ 
mitted to return to Kazan, and the whole Ulyanov family came 
from Simbirsk to live there, but the University remained closed 
to him. Tlie police department, moreover, refused to give him 
permission to go abroad to complete his education. In Kazan, 
where Lenin lived until the spring of 1889, he began to study 
Marx's Capitaly and joined one of the illegal Marxian circles. In the 
spring of 1889 he moved to Alakayevka, Samara Gubernia, where 
his mother had acquired a small farm. Until the autumn of 1893| 


> A verst is equal to two-thirds of a mile.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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Lenin made a habit of spending the winter in Samara and the 
summer in Alakayevka. After several applications had been made, 
Lenin was finally allowed to take the external examination at 
St. Petersburg University. He passed his examinations brilliantly 
in the spring and autumn of 1891. In January, 1892, he attained 
the position of junior barrister in Samara, bul did not practice 
law, and rarely appeared at court on a brief. 

In Samara, Lenin continued to prepare'himself for revolution¬ 
ary work, intensively studying the works of Marx and Engels, 
much of which had not yet been translated into Russian, and also 
those of Plekhanov and Kautsky. He also studied the literature 
of the old Russian revolutionary trends, as well as that of 
the Narodniki (Populists), of his day. He took copious notes of 
books read, prepared several papers which he read to local 
Marxists, polemised with the Narodniki of different shades and 
kept up a correspondence with Marxists in other cities (N. £. 
Fedoseyev, P. P. Maslov). During the great famine of 1891, 
which affected several gubernias, Lenin fought against the attempts 
of the liberal intelligentsia, who, while ostensibly advocating the 
need to help the famine-stricken, were striving to divert tlie minds 
of the advanced young intellectuals from the peed for revolutionary 
struggle against the autocratic system. Towards the end of his 
stay in Samara, Lenin, together with A. P. Sklyarenko and I. K. 
Lalayants, formed a Marxian circle, which served as a centre of 
attraction for the best of the youth of Samara who were evolving 
from tlie political ideals of the Narodniki to Marxism. 

The St. Petersburg League of Struggle for the 
Emancipation of the Working Class 

In the autumn of 1893, Lenin wenl^to St. Petersburg, the capi¬ 
tal and the largest industrial centre of tsarist Russia, to carry on 
his revolutionary work. He arrived a full-fledged Marxist, with 
an excellent command of the Marxian method, and tremendous 
erudition. He joined the Marxian group of “old men,” as they 
were jocularly called (G. Krassin, G. Krzhizhanovsky, S. Rad¬ 
chenko and others), which was in touch with the workers and 
carried on propaganda in the form of workers’ study circles. Very 
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soon Vladimir Ilyich became the leader of the group. Hie mem¬ 
bers of the group were particularly impressed by the paper he 
read, On Markets, at the end of 1893, in which he drew the 
attention of the members of the circle to the importance of sub¬ 
stituting the old abstract, purely “academic” examination of 
questions of economic theory by a concrete, comprehensive study 
of the actual economic situation in Russia combined with an 
analysis of the practickl tasks of revolutionary struggle. Lenin’s 
paper marked the turning point in the history of the group. 

The famine of 1691-92 roused public feeling and gave a 
fresh impetus to radical thought. At this time, Marxism became 
a marked feature of Russian public life. The Narodnik ideas, 
which until this time had almost exclusively dominated the minds 
of the more advanced youth, began to lose influence under the 
onslaught of the Marxists. At the end of 1893, the leader of the 
Narodniki, N. Mikhailovsky started a literary campaign against 
the Russian Marxists. In reply to Mikhailovsky, Lenin, in the 
spring and summer of 1894, wrote his pamphlet WhM the 
**Fri€nds of the People^ Are and How They Fight Against the 
Social-Democrats. This was printed on a mimeograph and cir¬ 
culated illegally. In4:his pamphlet he subjects the philosophical, 
sociological, political and economic views of all the leading 
Narodniki, Mikhailovsky, Krivenko, Yuzhakov, to devastating 
criticism. The pamphlet, **Friends of the People^* etc. (of the 
three sections of this book only two have been preserved, the first 
and third), helped the Russian Social-Democrats enormously in 
the struggle against Narodnik ideas. 

In the“Fric/M/s of the Peop/e,” etc., Lenin, still a young man 
of twenty-four, set forth several ideas on tactics which later, in 
more elaborated form, became the basis for the work of the Bol¬ 
sheviks during the 1905 Revolution and the years that followed. 
The pamphlet concluded with the following prophetic w’ords, em¬ 
phasising the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat: “It is on 
the working class that the Social-Democrats concentrate all their 
attention and all their activities. When the advanced representa¬ 
tives of this class will have mastered the ideas of scientific social¬ 
ism. the idea of the historic role of the Russian worker, when these 
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ideas become widespread and when durable organisations arise 
among the workers which will transform the present sporadic 
economic war into a conscious class struggle—then the Russian 
workers will rise to the head of all the democratic elements, over¬ 
throw absolutism and lead the Russian proletariat (side by side 
with the proletariat of all countries) along the straight road of 
open political struggle towards the victorious communist revolu¬ 
tion,^’ In this same pamphlet Lenin raises before the workers the 
immediate task of “organising a socialist workers’ party.” 

Considered from the profound exposition of the principles of 
Marxism and from the political and theoretical value of the 
pamphlet, it was far in advance of the works of all the other 
Marxijts of that period, including those of Plekhanov. 

In the autumn of 1894, Peter Struve, later to become one of 
Che leaders of the bourgeois Conslitwtional-Demooratic Party, 
published his book on the Narodniki, entitled Critical Remarks 
on the Question of the Economic Development of Russia. Struve 
was then an advocate of Marxism, and had considerable influence 
on the youth of that time. In this book Struve attempted to crit¬ 
icise the economic theories of the Narodniki from the Marxist 
point of view. Lenin, however, in a debate with Struve at a secret 
gathering held the same year, drew attention to the latter’s retreat 
from revolutionary Marxism on a number of questions, and char¬ 
acterised his point of view as “the reflection of Marxism in bour¬ 
geois literature.” 

Thus, long before the real character of Struve’s political evolu¬ 
tion had become apparent to all, Lenin realised that he was a lib¬ 
eral bourgeois. It is noteworthy that Plekhanov, the leader of the 
Socdal-Democrade “League for the Emancipation of Labour,” oppor¬ 
tunistically failed to see the revisionist tendencies in Struve’s book. 

At the same time Lenin was not opposed to using Struve as a 
temporary ally in the struggle against the common enemy—the 
Narodnik ideology. Together with Plekhanov and Struve, the lead¬ 
er of the “legal Marxists,” he contributed articles to the Marxian 
symposium. Material on the Economic Development of Russia, 
published in May, 1895. The main item in this symposium was 
fui article by Lenin, signed K. Tulin: The Economic Content 
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of Narodnism and the Criticism of It in Mr. Siruve*s Book. 
In this article, Lenin step by step exposed the inadequacy of 
Struve’s “Marxism”,which was really a cloak for his bour¬ 
geois liberalism. Lenin at the same time gave a suitable esli* 
malion of the ideology of the Narodniki, characterising them 
as representatives of the interests of the small producers and 
pointing out the dual nature of the Narodnik ideology which, 
side by side with reactionary and utopian “socialism,” has a 
positive bourgeois-democratic content. The censors burned this 
symposium but several copies were saved and distributed. 

Not limiting himself to the literary struggle against the Narod¬ 
nik ideology and “legal Marxism,” Lenin carried on considerable 
pro[)aganda work in workers’ circles, at which he read and ex¬ 
plained Marx’s Capital to the workers. Of Lenin’s pupils in these 
study circles, special reference should be made to 1. Babushkin, 
who subsequently became a prominent Bolshevik, for whom Lenin 
had high regard and respect. Babushkin was shot by a tsarist 
punitive expedition in 1906. 

In the latter half of 1894, Lenin raised the question before 
the “old men” group of passing from propaganda in small and 
exclusive study circles to agitation among the masses of the 
workers, on the basis of thcdr economic needs, by distributing 
agitational leaflets among the workers. Early in 1895, during the 
disturbances at the Semyannikov factory, Lenin wrote a leaflet for 
distribution among the workers of this factory. It was tlie first 
leaflet issued by the “old men” and, in this way, on Lenin’s initi¬ 
ative and under his leadership, they began to adopt new methods 
of work. In February, the group again issued leaflets for distribu¬ 
tion among the dock workers and the workers employed at the 
Semyannikov works, among whom disturbances had again broken 
out. Although strongly supporting the new tactics, Lenin opposed 
those Social-Democrats who were beginning to advocate the ideas 
that came to be known as “Economism.” The “Economists” 
argued that the workers’ movement should be limited exclusively 
to economic struggles. Lenin however insisted that the working 
class must fight also for purely political aime, that it must fight 
to win political liberty. 
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In the spring of 1^95, Lenin fell ill with pneumonia. On his 
recovery he went abroad (on May 8) to establish connections with 
the ^’Emancipation of Labour” group, which had its headquarters 
abroad, to arrange for the sending of illegal literature to Russia, 
and to study the state and activities of the socialist movement in 
Western Europe. He visited Switzerland and Paris where he made 
the acquainlance of the well-known French Socialist, Lafargue, 
and for a time worked in the Berlin library. At a meeting with 
Plekhano^ and Axelrod, Lenin got a decision carried that the 
’’Emancipation of Labour” group publish a periodical magazine, 
entitled Rabotnik (Worker), for the labour movement in Russia. 

After a four months* stay abroad, Lenin returned to St. Peters¬ 
burg on September 19, stopping first in Vilna, Moscow and 
Orekhovo-Zuyevo to establish connections with local Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats. In the autumn of 1895 the “old men,” who later adopted 
the name “St. Petersburg League of Struggle for the Eman¬ 
cipation of the Working Class,” under the leadership of Lenin, 
its founder, finally adopted the method of mass ablation. Much 
attention was paid particularly to the strike at the Thornton fac¬ 
tory (November 18-19), which began after leaflets issued by the 
League had been distributed in the factory. Tliis strike is closely 
linked up with the name of Lenin, for he was directly responsible 
for its preparation, he himself questioning the Thornton workers 
about conditions in their factory, etc. He also wrote one of the 
manifestoes to the Thornton workers. During this period, in the 
autumn of 1895, Lenin wrote a pamphlet which became very 
popular among the workers: Explanation of the Law on Fines, 

The League, which led the strike movement and which inclu¬ 
ded G. Krzhizhanovsky, N. Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife (Lenin had 
met her for the first time in the beginning of 1894), and others, 
was gaining in strength, making new contacts and new members. 
In order to concentrate their forces, Lenin united! with the Martov 
group which, while not directly working among the masses, rep¬ 
resented a strong intellectual force. 

The growth of the movement enabled him to raise the question 
of publishing an illegal newspaper. This proposal was adopted 
and preparations were made to issue the first number of the 
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paper, which was to be called Rabocheye Dyelo (The Worker*i 
Cause), The Hrst issue, three-fourths of whidh consisted of articles 
by Lenin, in which he emphasised the necessity for the working 
class to fight for liberty, was ready for the press, when, on the 
night of December 20-21, 1895, a large number of the active 
members of the League, Lenin among them, were arrested and 
imprisoned; Lenin spent a year and two months in prison. In 
August, 1896, N. Krupskaya was also arrested. 

In prison, Lenin continued to maintain connections ^ith those 
comrades who had not been arrested, and wrote a leaflet for the 
League (To the Tsarist Government) and some pamphlets (the 
pamphlet, On Strikes, was confiscated when the printing shop was 
raided). With the growth of the labour movement, the idea of 
convening a Party congress, to establish the Party in the formal 
sense, arose among the St. Petersburg Social-Democrats. Lenin 
wrote a draft programme with an explanation of it for this con¬ 
gress (which however did not take place). Besides carrying out 
a number of literary commissions for the League, Lenin also spent 
his time in prison improving his knowledge, and worked chiefly 
on his great work. The Development of Capitalism in Russia, 


Exile 

On February 10, 1897, Nicholas 11 confirmed the order of 
the police department exiling the imprisoned members of the 
League for three years to Eastern Siberia. Lenin was sent to the 
village of Shushenskoye, Minusinsk Uyezd, Yenisei Gubernia. 
Before his departure, he and other members of the League were 
permitted to leave the prison for several days to collect what they 
needed for their journey. Lenin took advantage of this “leave** 
to meet those members of the League who were free and at the 
meetings with them declared his opposition to Economism, which 
had sprung up among some of the St. Petersburg Social-Democrats. 

In remote Sibeoria, though cut off from direct, work among the 
masses, Lenin kept in close touch with the Russian Social-Dem* 
pcrats and ^e “Emancipation of Labour** group abroad, and 
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very closely followed the development of both Russian and West 
European Marxian thought and the labour movement. 

The first attempts oi the revisionists to revise the teachings 
of Marx on philosophy, political economy and the agrarian ques¬ 
tion met with a sharp rebuff from Lenin, who, partly in letters 
to comrades, but mainly through articles, printed in legal maga¬ 
zines {Novoye Slovo [New Word], Nachalo [beginning], Zhizn 
[Life], Mir Bozhii [GocTs World], Nauchnoye Obozreniye [Sci¬ 
entific Review]), defended Marxism against every attempt to 
“correct” it. In the field of philosophy Lenin dissociated himself 
from the attempt of the revisionists to substitute neo-Kantism for 
dialectical materialism and approved the philosophical articles of 
Plekhanov which were directed against the revisionists. Generally 
speaking, Lenin during this period studied philosophy very close¬ 
ly, for he always attached importance to this. He read Holbach, 
Helvetius, Kant, Hegel and others. In his article. Capitalism in 
Agriculture, he defended Kaut^y’s work on agriculture, which 
was Marxian in the main, from the attacks of Bulgakov, the “legal 
Marxist” who tried to prove that the laws of capitalist develop¬ 
ment and the Marxian method cannot be applied to agriculture. 
Lenin also took part in the literary discussion of the theory of 
markets, defending Marx’s view in this field and showing the re¬ 
volutionary character of the purely economic theory of Marxism 
which the revisionists disputed. The notorious book written by 
Bernstein, the apostle of revisionism, called forth Lenin’s strong 
opposition. 

The united front between Lenin, Plekhanov and Kautsky in 
the fight against revisionism at that time did not imply that all three 
adopted the same position in that struggle and that all three can 
be equally regarded as representatives of revolutionary Marxism. 
In fact Ixnin was the only leader in the international socialist 
movement who, from the very beginning of his political activity, 
was a genuine revolutionary and thoroughly consistent Marxist, 
who continued the work of Marx and Engels. Kautsky however— 
for example in his attitude towards Bernstein and Plekhanov, 
in his attitude towards Struve—although at that time still in the 
Marxist camp, always betrayed elements’ of opportunism and de- 
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parture from Marxism. Unlike Lenin, neither Kautsky nor Pie* 
khanov were consistent Marxists. 

During the summer of 1899, while still in exile, Lenin sharply 
criticised the Credo, one of the earliest documents of Economism, 
of the Right opportunist wing of Russian Social-Democracy, 
which was drawn up by Kuskova and Prokopovich, who are 
now in the camp of the counter-revolution. The Protest against 
the Credo, written by Lepin with the support of the group of 
Social-Democraits in exile, was printed later abroad, and helped 
considerably to strengthen the position of the revolutionary 
Marxists who were carrying on the struggle against die op¬ 
portunism already 'beginning to permeate the ranks of Rus¬ 
sian Social-Democracy. At the end of the year Lenin wrote an 
article in opposition to Rabochaya My si {Worker* s Thought), the 
organ of the extreme Economists, but this was not published 
at that time. The article characterised the whole line of Raboch¬ 
aya Mysl as a * retreat,’’ a step back in comparison with what 
Russian Social-Democracy had already attained. While Lenin 
was in Siberia, he also wrote his pamphlet. The Tasks of Russian 
Social-Democrats (1897), in which he emphasised the leading 
role the proletariat mnpt pl»y in the bourgeois-democratic revolu¬ 
tion. The pamphlet met Avith the sympathetic approval of the 
“Emancipation of Labour” group. Preparation for the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, to be led by the working class, as a neces¬ 
sary stage in the socialist revolution, the fight for the hegemony 
of the revolutionary proletariat, the struggle against all varieties 
of opportunism in the Russian and international Social-Demo¬ 
cratic movement and the .struggle for a revolutionary party—^such 
was the main content of Lenin’s political and literary activities 
during the years 1895-1905. 

While leading the struggle against revisionism and the oppor¬ 
tunist wing of Russian Social-Democracy, and working out the 
tasks of the Party in a more positive form (besides the above- 
mentioned pamphlet there was also the Draft of a Programme 
of^Our Party, written by Lenin in Siberia in 1899), Lenin contin¬ 
ued his struggle against Narodnik ideology (article written in 1897: 
4 Characterisation of Evonomic Romanticism). He revealed the 
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petty-bourgeois, reactionary character of Narodnik socialism and 
defined it as one of the “varieties of European romanticism/* How* 
ever, while emphasising the “reactionary character of the Narod¬ 
nik criticism of capitalism,’* Lenin, in a number of articles he 
wrote at that time, also revealed tlie revolutionary-democratic side 
of Narodnik ideology in so far as it reflected the interests of the 
small producers (peasantry) in their struggle against the nobility 
and tlie survivals of serfdom. 

In 1899 Lenin’s great work. The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia, begun in prison and completed in Siberia, saw the light 
of day. Tills fundamental work, based on a thorough investigation 
of an enormous mass of statistical data, is an exemplary piece of 
scientific research, and gives an “analysis of the social and eco¬ 
nomic system and, consequently, of the class structure of Russia” 
in the pre-revolutionary epoch. This work helped very consider¬ 
ably to develop Marxist economic thought and finally refuted the 
Narodnik views on the trend of development of economic rela¬ 
tions in the Russian countryside; it conclusively proved that the 
Russian countryside was developing towards capitalism. It showed 
that the relative importance of the proletariat to the peasantry in 
the economy of the countiry predetermined the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic nature of the impending revolution and the leading role 
which the working class would inevitadily play in it. The book 
came out legally as the work of “V. Ilin.” It was republished in 
1908. Besides his books and a number of magazine articles, Lenin 
while in Siberia wrote a pamphlet for propagandist work among 
the workers. The New Factory Act, which was published abroad 
in 1899. At this time the First Party Congress (1898) took place, 
at which it was decided to publish Rahochaya Gazeta {Workers 
Gazette) as the central organ of the Party. (This decision was 
not carried out.) It was intended that Lenin should be the editor 
of this paper. In 1899 he wrote several articles for it, but these 
were not published until 1925. 

In the spring of 1898, N. Krupskaya arrived in Shushenskoye 
from Ufa, where she had been exiled; and here she married 
Lenin. From this time until his death, she steadfastly remained 
his most intimate friend and assistant 
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Towards the end of his period of exile, Lenin seriously worked 
out his idea of publishing an illegal paper abroad—the future 
Iskra {Spark) —to be beyond the reach of the police. It was to be 
a preliminary to creating a revolutionary Social'Democratic Party, 
Lenin regarded the creation of such a party, by uniting on a def* 
inite ideological basis, the basis of orthodox revolutionary Marx¬ 
ism, all the scattered local Social-Democratic organisations, as die 
most important task for the near future. To realise his plan Lenin 
suggested a “triple alliance” with L. Martov (who was in exile 
in the Tunikhansk region)and A. Potresov (exiled to Vyatka). The 
proposition was accepted. Lenin counted on carrying out the new 
literary-political enterprise in conjunction with the “Emancipa¬ 
tion of Labour” group abroad. 

When his period of exile came to an end, on Fe]>ruary 11, 
1900, Lenin returned to European Russia, and in order to com¬ 
plete the preliminary work in connection with the publication of 
hkra (negotiations with the remaining comrades still in Russia 
about help for the paper and the sending of correspondence, rais¬ 
ing finances), he settled temporarily in Pskov, near St. Petersburg, 
for he was not permitted to reside in St. Petersburg. At Pskov 
a conference was held at which representatives of the “legal 
Marxists,” who had very important connections among the bour¬ 
geois intelligentsia, were present. At the conference the question 
of the publication of the paper was finally settled and the pro¬ 
gramme proposed by Lenin was adopted. During his stay in 
Russia, up to the time of his departure abroad, Vladimir Ilyich 
visited St. Petersburg (illegally), Moscow, Nizhni-Novgorod and 
Dfa (to which N. Krupskaya had agiain been sent to finish her 
term of exile), in order to establish connections with the local 
Social-Demoorats. During one of his visits to St. Petersburg, to¬ 
wards the end of May, 1900, he was arrested together with Martov, 
but was released after ten days. On July 29, 1900, after finishing 
his preparatory work for the hkra and having visited his family, 
Lenin went abroad to Germany and Switzerland in order to or¬ 
ganise the publication of Iskra. The first period of Lenin’s so¬ 
journ abroad began, which lasted for about five and a 
half years. 
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The Iskra Period 

After lengthy negotiations in Geneva (Switzerland) with the 
'^Emancipation of Labour” group, which almost ended in a rup¬ 
ture with the group, Lenin and Potresov^ who had accompanied 
him, succeeded finally in reaching an agreement with Plekhanov. 
This enabled Lenin, who had decided to stay in Munich, to pro¬ 
ceed with the preparations for publishing the newspaper hkra 
and the theoretical organ Zarya (Dawn). The editors were Lenin, 
Martov, Potreaov, Plekhanov, Axelrod and Zasulich. At first, be¬ 
fore the arrival of N. Krupskaya and Martov (who arrived in 
the spring of the following year), the paper was published under 
exceedingly difficult conditions; it was printed illegally in Leip¬ 
zig, in a printing press belonging to tlie German Social-Democratic 
Party. In December, 1900, the first number of Iskra appeared, the 
paper so “completely ‘Bolshevik’ in its tendency” (Lenin), which 
was to play an exceptionally important role in tlie history of the 
Russian Party. 

hkrOf inspired by Lenin and justly called by its opponents 
“Lenin’s Iskra** created the Party and worked out its programme, 
^tactics and organisation. When Iskra was organised, Lenin also 
founded the **Iskra Organisation” whose members, the famous 
Iskra agents” regularly instructed by Lenin waged a strenuous 
struggle to combat Economism, for the reorganisation of the local 
committees on the basis advocated by Iskra, for the recognition 
of Iskra as the leading organ and for the convocation of the Sec¬ 
ond Congress for the purpose of establishing a truly revolutionary 
party of the proletariat as a single organisational unit. 

The Iskra was run by Lenin in the spirit of implacable struggle 
against all bourgeois (liberal, “Struveist”) and petty-bourgeois 
(Narodnik, Socialist-Revolutionary) trends and schools of po¬ 
litical thought,* against all manifestations of Right and “Left” op¬ 
portunism within Social'Demdcracy, especially against Economism. 
In the summer of 1901, the Economists, against whom Lenin 
waged constant warfare in Iskra, revealed an inclination towards 
conciliation and a desire to unite with the Iskra group. As, how¬ 
ever, the Elconomists proved incapable of adopting the position 
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of revolutionary Marxism, Lenin, in spite of the hesitation of 
some of the Iskra group, Plekhanov and Martov among them, 
insisted on a complete organisational rupture with the E)cono* 
mists. In the spring of 1902, Lenin’s book, What Is To Be Done? 
was published, which marked an epoch in the history of the Party. 
Hiis book, which must be regarded as one of Lenin’s most bril¬ 
liant productions in the Iskra period, and which was, as it were, a 
“summary of Iskra tactics and Iskra organisational policy,” gave 
Economism a blow from which it never recovered. The book ere* 
ated a very profound impression on all “practical workers” in 
the Russian revolutionary movement and played a decisive role 
in strengthening the Iskra policy and in gaining the allegiance of 
the Russian Social-Democratic organisations. 

In addition to fighting against the Economists, Lenin ruthlessly 
exposed the growing liberalism as represented by Struve and the 
Osvobozhdeniye (Emancipation) edited by him—which prepared 
the ground for the formation, in 1905, of the Constitutional-Dem¬ 
ocratic Party—exposed the cowardly, half-hearted character of 
the “struggle” the liberals waged against the autocracy, their in¬ 
ability seriously and consistently to fight for purely democratic 
demands, their fear of revolution and their hostility to the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of the working class. Special mention, in this 
connection, must be made of Lenin’s article against Struve, The 
Persecutors of th£ Zemstvo and the Hannibals of Liberalism 
(1901). 

At this period the old Narodnik ideas had revived in a now 
form and were being advocated by the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party. Lenin subjected the theories of the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
to a thorough analysis and criticism, in which he showed the 
eclecticism of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, their inability to 
understand the independent role of the working class, and their 
minimising of the class differences between the .proletariat and 
the peasantry. He criticised their estimate of the proletariat, 
peasantry and intelligentsia as entirely equal social fo>Fces, capable 
of fighting for socialism. Exposing the petty-bourgeois character 
of Socialist-Revolutionary “socialisation” and showing that in¬ 
dividualist terrorist methods of struggle which are divorced from 
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the mass movement are ineffective, Lenin characterised the So* 
cialist-Revolutionary programme and tactics as “revolutionary 
adventurism** and “vulgar socialism,” and regarded the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries as the Left wing of bourgeois democracy. 

From January to March, 1902, Lenin look an active part in 
working out the hkra programme of the Party. The original 
draft programme, written by Plekhanov, did not satisfy Lenin, 
who demanded that it should represent a “direct declaration of 
war” on Russian capitalism. He drew' attention to the abstract 
and incorrect nature of a number of Plekhanov’s formulations, 
due to which the revolutionary proletarian character of the pro- 
giamme was not stressed clearly enough. Lenin, therefore, sub¬ 
mitted his own draft. A very bitter stniggle arose between Lenin 
and Plekhanov on the Iskra editorial board around this question 
which nearly ended in a split. The editors of Iskra adopted Ple- 
Khanov’s draft as a basis and made certain essential changes in it 
from Lenin’s draft, particularly the point about tlic elimination 
of small production by large-scale production and the point on 
the dictatorship of tlie proletariat. Thanks to these changes, 
Plekhanov’s draft programme was considerably Improved, but 
not to the degree which Lenin had insisted upon. The agrarian 
section of the programme, calling for the creation of peasant 
committees and the restitution of the otrezki^ the plots of land of 
which the peasants had been deprived by the Reform of 1861, 
was written liy Lenin. 

Lenin always emphasised the importance of the question of 
the peasantry and tlie attitude of the Social-Democrats towards 
them. His article in the third number of Iskra, The Labour Party 
and the Peasantry, is very important in this connection, as is also 
his pamphlet, To the Village Poor (1903), which became very 
popular. Soon after the editorial board of Iskra had adopted this 
programme, Lenin wrrole an iippo^rtant article, The Agrarian P-ro- 
gramme of Russian Social-Democracy, in which he commented 
widely on the agrarian section of this programme and advocated 
the nationalisation of the land. This article was the cause of a 
fresh conflict on the editorial board, which again nearly ended in 
a rupture between Lenin and Plekhanov. As tlie discussion on 
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the programme revealed, Lenin did not regard Pl^dianov as the 
supreme authority on these questions. This irritated Plekhanov 
and the irritation was reflected in the sharp and carping tone of 
his criticism of l^iln’s article. Only after four months* dis¬ 
cussion and much correspondence was it finally published in 
Zarya. On the insistence of Plekhanov and several other members 
of the editorial board, Lenin was obliged to delete from the ar¬ 
ticle an extremely important passage on the nationalisation of 
the land. Just before the opening of the Congress, Lenin wrote a 
special article in defence of the Iskra agrarian programme 
against the attacks of P. Maslov, later the principal agrarian 
theoretician of the Mensheviks. In this,period (1901), he also 
wrote a series of articles for Zarya in opposition to the revision¬ 
ism of Bulgakov, Heatz, Chernov and others, under the heading: 
T/tc Agrarian Question and the **Critics of Marx'* 

In 1901 differences arose on the editorial board on Lenin's 
article against Struve (some of the editors, including Plekhanov, 
wished to adopt a more conciliatory attitude toward the liberals) 
and in 1902 on the question of the programme and on Lenin's 
article on the agrarian programme, and a number of other ques¬ 
tions. All this made it difficult for Lenin to pursue a consistent¬ 
ly revolutionary line in Iskra, The differences among the editors 
sometimes divided them up into two equal groups, Plekhanov, 
Axelrod, Zasulich on one side, Lenin, Martov, Potresov on the 
other; but sometimes some of the **young'’ element would waver 
and go over to the side of the *‘Ejnancipation of Labour" group, 
leaving Lenin in the minority. Lenin therefore desired (and 
tried to carry through at the Second Congress) a plan to reorgan¬ 
ise the editorial board so that it would be more stable in character 
and moke it possible to pursue a strictly revolutionary policy. 

The main task which Lenin set himself in the Iskra period 
was to create a solid fighting party, with the programme, tactics 
and organisational ideas of the Iskra as its firm foundation. Lenin 
always paid considerable attention to organisational ques¬ 
tions and methods of building the Party organisation. In this 
respect, in addition to What Is To Be Done? his Letter to a Com¬ 
rade on Our Organisational Tasks played an important role. In 
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these sharp struggles, as, for example, in St. Petersburg, where 
the iskra group was fighting to win control of the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic organisation, Lenin look a leading part, corresponding 
with the agents of Iskra and giving them many practical sugges¬ 
tions and advice. Under Lenin's leadership an organisational 
committee was formed toward the end of 1902 to carry out all 
the practical work in preparation for the Second Congress. When, 
in the process of preparing for the Congress, the nationalist and 
separatist tendencies of the Jewish Bund, which formally belonged 
to the R.S.D.L.P. but claimed the rights of a separate affiliated 
body, became particularly manifest, Lenin wrote several articles 
in Iskra on the Bund’s position, pointing out that the Bund could 
be autonomous only within the limits of one single common 
party. Reference must also be made to Lenin’s article, written in 
1903, The National Question in Our Programme^ which was an 
explanation of one of the clauses in the programme concerning 
the right of nations to self-determination. 

From the time of the founding of the Iskra to the spring of 

1902, Lenin and other members of the editorial board lived in 
Munich. When they discovered that they were being watched, 
Lenin went to London. He arrived there on April 14. In the 
summer of the same year he spent a short holiday on the north 
coast of France with his motlier and sister, A. I. Elizarova. Toward 
the end of the year he went to Switzerland to deliver a series of 
lectures. At the end of February and the beginning of March, 

1903, Lenin spent two weeks in Paris, where he lectured on the 
agrarian question in the Russian High School of Social Science. 
In the second half of April, 1903, he left London for Geneva, 
where Iskra was henceforth to be published. 

The Second Party Congress and the Split 

TKe Second Party Congress took place from July 30 to August 
23, 1903. It was opeoiied in Brussels and then moved to London 
owing to the difficulties created by the Belgian police. This 
Congress was convened entirely on Lenin’s initiative for the 
purpose of creating a real party on Iskra principles, to crown 
the determined struggle which Iskra had been carrying on for 
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several years. Preparations for the Congress were, on the whole, 
directed by Lenin. 

Lenin, of course^ took an energetic part in the work of the 
Congress itself. He took a foremost part in the debates on the 
position of the Bund in the Party, on Parly rules, the Party pro¬ 
gramme, on the agricultural programme and in the famous debate 
on Section 1 of the Party rules which defined the conditions of 
membership of the Party. The Congress ended with the complete 
triumph of the /skra principles. Those opportunist currents and 
tendencies against which Lenin and the Leninist Is/cra had fought, 
Economism, Bundist nationalism, etc., met with no recognition 
at the Congress. But after defeating all tlie opponents of revolu¬ 
tionary Marxism and having created a party on fs/cra principles, 
the /skra-i&ia themselves split; at first they divided into “hards” 
and “softs” on the question of Section 1 of the Party rules, and 
towards the end of the Congress they definitely split into a major¬ 
ity and minority on the question of the composition of the Party 
centres. Following the split among the Iskra-ists, the Congress 
itself split. 

During the discussion of Section 1 of the Paity rules 
Martov, supported by the anti-fskra elements at the Congress, 
carried bis formulation, which regarded it as sufficient for a 
member of the Party to work under the control and leadership of 
one of the Party organisations. Lenin’s formula, which placed a 
sterner, more rigorous demand upon the Parly member, declar¬ 
ing it to be the duty of every Party member personally to take 
part in the work of one of the Party organisations, was turned 
down by the majority of the Congress. Towards the end of the 
Congress the relation of forces changed; for the anti-fskra-ists 
(Economists and Bundists) left the Congress, leaving the Martov 
grO'Up in the minority.* This enabled Lenin to secure the election 
of members to the editorial board of the Central Organ, and to 
the Central Committee, who would pursue a consistent policy on 

* Hence the origin of the terras “Mensheviks” and “Bolsheviks.” ^ Bol- 
sheyiks” conies from the word “bolshinstvo” which means “majority and 
“Mensheviks” comes from the word “menshinstvo” which means “minor¬ 
ity.”— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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the Central Organ and exercise firm practical leadership on the 
Central Committee: three BoJshewks were elected to the Central 
Committee, the Mensheviks refusing to go on. Lenin and Plekhanov 
—^who supported the majority at the Congress—were elected to 
the editorial board of the Central Organ. Martov was also elected 
but he refused to participate. The Mensheviks, Potresov, Axelrod 
and Zasulich were not elected. Thus both the Central Committee 
and the editorial board of the Central Organ were Bolshevik in 
composition. The supreme body of the Party—the Parly Council 
—was also Bolshevik in composition and consisted of Plekhanov 
as president, and two representatives of the Central Committee 
and of the Central Organ respectively. 

At the Congress the Mensheviks began to w'age war on the 
Central Organ of the Party and after the Congress this struggle 
took on increased vigour, the Mensheviks creating for this purpose 
their secret factional organisation. Lenin carried on his work 
during this period under extremely difficult conditions. All at¬ 
tempts to reach an agreement with the Menshevik opposition that 
would be acceptable to the Party were fruitless. Defeated at the 
Congress, the Mensheviks set out to capture the Central Organ 
of the Party, For some time Plekhanov remained firm, and to¬ 
gether with Lenin edited six numbers of /skra, but at the end of 
October, after the Congress of the League of Revolutionary Social- 
Democrats Abroad had closed, Plekhanov betrayed the majority 
and went over to the side of the Mensheviks. 

Lenin attended the Party Congress as delegate of the League 
which united the Russian Social-Democrats living abroad. In the 
League the Mensheviks were in the majority. After the Party 
Congress, Lenin, as the delegate of the League, had to make his 
report on the Congress, and the Mensheviks took advantage of 
this to revenge themselves for the defeat they had sustained 
at the Congress. After Lenin had made his report at the meeting 
of the League, Martov, on the insistence of the majority in the 
League, delivered a speech full of venomous attacks and insinua¬ 
tions concerning the alleged unethical and inadmissible behavioui 
of Lenin at the Congress; he was supported by the League 
majority (Axelrod, Potresov, Trotsky, Dan, Zasulich and others), 
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with loud applause and acclamation. As a protest against this 
conduct of the Mensheviks, Lenin refused to deliver his speech in 
reply to the debate on his report and, together with the other 
Bolsheviks, left the meeting. Jointly with Plekhanov, Lenin 
insisted on the dissolution of the League Congress for its refusal 
to modify those paragraphs of the League’s rules which contra¬ 
dicted the rules of the Party to which it was'affiliated. This pro¬ 
posal was formally submitted to the League on behalf of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee, but the League rejected it. 

The events which took place at the League Congress played a 
decisive role in the later conduct of Plekhanov. On the very day 
the Congress of the League closed, Plekhanov, frightened by the 
aggressiveness of the Mensheviks, declared to Lenin that it was 
necessary to co-opt the former editors to the editorial board of 
Iskroy and threatened to resign unless this were done. Plekhanov’s 
treachery was a severe blow to Lenin, whom the split in the Party 
which he had created affected very considerably and painfully. 
Lenin, however, could not agree with Plekhanov’s decision. Feel¬ 
ing it impossible to continue to edit [skra in the circumstances 
which had arisen, and not desiring to join Plekhanov in his com¬ 
promise vrith the Mensheviks, Lenin, on November 1, resigned 
from the editorial board of Iskra^ .to which Plekhanov then co¬ 
opted Martov,. Axelrod, Potresov and Zasulich. Thus Iskra passed 
into the hands of the Mensheviks who later predominated in 
the Party Council. The Bolsheviks retained control of the Central 
Committee alone, to which Lenin was now co-opted (towards the 
end of November). Lenin was appointed representative of the 
Central Committee abroad. 

Lenin now set himself the task of defending the C.C. from tlie 
encroachments of the Mensheviks. However, there was no complete 
agreement on the C.C., and not all the members of the C.C. were 
solidly behind Lenin. Shortly after Lenin had been co-opted 
some of the members of the Central Committee betrayed a concilia¬ 
tory attitude towards the Mensheviks, and the Central Committee, 
in spite of Lenin’s opposition, declared itself in favour of a 
number of organisational concessions to the League. At the Party 
Council which met on January 28-30, 1904, Lenin proposed 
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that the limits within which the ideological struggle between tlie 
majority and the minority could be conducted within the Party be 
set, so that such forms of struggle as boycott, refusal to work 
under the leadership of the Central Committee, etc., which dis-* 
organised the normal life of the Parly, could be condemned. The 
Mensheviks however passed a resolution in the form of an ulti¬ 
matum, which insisted that the adhea^nts of the minority be co¬ 
opted to tlie C.C., since the C.C., as they put it, represented only 
one section of the Party. In answer to this decision Lenin pro¬ 
posed that the Third Party Congress be convened.- This proposal 
was rejected. 

Having become convinced that it was impossible to overcome 
the crisis in the Party by “peaceful” methods, Lenin decided to 
appeal to the Third Congress, and began an agitation for its con¬ 
vocation. The conciliatory C.C., however, failed to support him, 
and by a majority vote decided against calling the Congress, and 
even censured Lenin. Lenin was therefore forced for some time 
to leave the Party Council which he had entered as representative 
of the Central Committee. 

In May, 1904, Lenin’s impoirtant work, One Step Forward^ 
Two Steps Backward, which dealt with the crisis in the Party, was 
published in Geneva. When this pamphlet came off the press, 
Noskov-Glebov, a conciliator member of the Central Committee, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to hold up its distribution. In this 
book Lenin makes an exhaustive analysis of the split, carefully 
tracing all its stages and difficulties, and defines the division of 
majority and minority as a struggle between the revolutionary 
and opportunist wings of the Panty. The position taken by the 
Mensheviks and the new Iskra in the organisational field he 
characterised as “opportunism in organisational questions.” 

One Step Forward, Two Steps Backward is the only important 
work that Lenin wrote during the whole year of the split. For 
several months—from May to November, 1904—Lenin wrote al¬ 
most nothing. He limited himself to the editing of several 
pamphlets written by M. Olminsky, V. Vorovsky, A. Bogdanov 
and others in opposition to the Mensheviks. Owing to the fact 
that the Bolsheviks had no paper of their own, Lenin’s literary 
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activity during this period was rendered extremely diiTicult Mean¬ 
while, the Mensheviks, in complete control of Iskra^ sliamelessly 
attacked the Bolsheviks and Lenin personally in every issue. 

* Iskra also contained articles from the pen of important repre¬ 
sentatives of German Social-Democracy, like Karl Kautsky and 
Rosa Luxemburg, attacking the Bolsheviks and supporting the 
Mensheviks. Kautsky, prominent representative of the. Second 
International, who was regarded as an “orthodox” Marxist, 
refused Lenin space in the Nem Zeit, of which Kautsky was 
editor, to reply to the attacks of Rosa Luxemburg, 

Regardless of the opposition of the conciliatory Central Com¬ 
mittee, Lenin continued to carry on agitation for the convocation 
of the Third Congress. In July, three conciliator menders of the 
Central Committee, Krassin, Noskov-Glebov and Halperin, in 
spite of tlie demand of a number of local organisations, again 
voted against the convocation of the Third Congress, and adopted 
a decision to co-opt three more conciliators to the Central Com¬ 
mittee. These three members of the Central Committee more¬ 
over decided to remove Lenin from his work of managing 
the affairs of the Central Committee abroad and informed him 
that he was to publish his writings only with the consent of the 
Central Committee. Lenin refused to acknowledge the legality of 
the “July Declaration” of the three members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, who were so rapidly drifting to the side of the minority, 
and continued his struggle for the convocation of the Third Con¬ 
gress, resolutely aiming at the further organisational expression 
of Bolshevism. In August Ijcnin guided the conference of twenty- 
two prominent Bolsheviks which took place in Switzerland, and 
which issued an appeal to the Party demanding the convocation 
of the Third Congress. At the same time a number of conferences 
of the majority took place in Russia, arising O'Ut of which the 
Bureau of the Majority Committees was formed (in December) 
which practically served as tlie centre of the preparations for the 
convocation of the Congress. The members of the Bureau of 
the Majority Committees were in the main nominated by Lenin, 
Considering independent action on the part of the Bolsheviks 
to be of extreme importance on the international arena, Lenin 
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arranged that the Bolsheviks send two delegates to the Amsterdam 
Congress of the Second International, and took part in drawing 
up and editing the report of the delegation to the Congress. 

Towards tlie end of the year Lenin dealt a decisive blow to the 
conciliatory C.C., which had secretly co-opted three Mensheviks, 
by publishing his pamphlet, Declarations and Documents on the 
Rupture between the Central Organisations and the Party, in which 
he accuses the tliree members of the Central Committee of system¬ 
atically deceiving the Party. He then set about die publication 
of the organ of the majority, Vperyod {Forward), 

Even before the newspaper Vperyod was founded, the organ¬ 
isational differences between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks had 
grown into tactical and political differences. In his pamphlet The 
Zemstvo^ Campaign and the Iskra Plan and in a number of arti¬ 
cles, Ivcnin relentlessly criticised the opportunist tactics of the 
Mensheviks, who were diverting die attention of the proletariat 
from “the direct onslaught against the autocracy at the head of a 
popular rebellion” and who proclaimed that the “highest type” of 
struggle was for working class orators to speak at Zemstvo and 
other meetings of die liberal bourgeoisie. Lenin equally flayed the 
tendency of die Mensheviks to give the liberals the leadersliip in 
the movement, and to obscure the anti-revolutionary and anti- 
proletarian character of bourgeofs liberalism. Later, throughout 
the whole period of the Revolution of 1905, Lenin systematic¬ 
ally, step by step, traced every deviation of Menshevism from 
revolutionary Marxism in the field of tactical slogans. 

The Revolution of 1905-07 

Lenin characterised the events of January 22—Bloody Sunday, 
when the tsar’s troops shot down the workers of St, Petersburg 
who, led by the priest, Father Gapoii, had marched in procession 
to the Winter Palace to petiilion for relief—as “the beginning of 
the revolution in Russia.” He immediately raised the question of 
the ideological, political, organisational and technical preparation 
for an armed uprising to be led by the proletariat. To guarantee 

1 Rural bodies elected on a restricted basis in which the landlords 
predominated.— Eng. ed. 
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a successful armed uprising, Lenin considered it expedient and nec* 
essary to conclude a “fighting alliance” with the revolutionary ele¬ 
ments of democracy, at the same time preserving the complete ide¬ 
ological and organisational independence of the workers' party. 
Considering it extremely important to spread knowledge and under¬ 
standing of military tactics and war technique among the working 
class, Lenin published in Vperyod the memoirs of General Cluseret 
of the Paris Commune on the tactics of street fighting; he himself 
once again studied the articles of Marx and Engels on military 
questions, and took measures for the purchase and despatch of 
arms to Russia for the fighting squads. He did not neglect the 
smallest item connected with the preparation and the carrying out 
of an uprising. 

Defining the revolution which had begun in Russia as a bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution, Lenin argued that the task of the 
working class was to overthrow the autocracy by means of an 
armed uprising, to convene a Constituent Assembly, to estab¬ 
lish a democratic republic and that, while fighting for the 
complete victory of the democratic revolution, the proletariat 
must at the same time fight to make it grow into a socialist rev¬ 
olution. As the main slogan of the day he advanced the revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. 
On this subject, as well as on the question as to whether rep¬ 
resentatives of the proletariat could join the Provisional Revo¬ 
lutionary Government, he wrote several brilliant articles, Social- 
Democracy and the Provisional Revolutionary Government Revo¬ 
lutionary-Democratic Dictatorship of the Proletariat and Peasantry 
and The Provisional Revolutionary Government. Besides this, 
Lenin emphasised the fact that a revolutionary army must be 
created to ensure the successful fufilment of the tasks of the 
revolution. He enumerated the main tasks of the revolution in 
the following six points, which were to comprise the programme 
of the revolutionary government: 1) the convocation of a Na¬ 
tional Constituent Asembly; 2) the arming of the people; 3) 
political freedom; 4) complete freedom and equality for op¬ 
pressed nationalities; 5) an eight-hour day; 6) formation of 
peasant committees. While exposing the servility and the coward- 
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ice of the bourgeoisie and its readiness to betray the revolution 
and strike a bargain with the autocratic government, Lenin at the 
same time urged that it was necessary for the proletariat strenuous¬ 
ly to support the peasant movement, even to the extent of con¬ 
fiscating the landlords* estates. The revolution can be victorious, 
he argued, only if the proletariat plays the leading role in it and 
leads the masses of the people, above all the peasantry, in their 
fight for democracy, for a republic, for the realisation of the 
programme of minimum demands. He poured ridicule on the 
Mensheviks, who feared the hegemony of the working class and 
who tried to frighten the proletariat with gloomy prospects of the 
disastrous results that would ensue if they took political power 
in their own hands. 

The principal tactical instructions and slogans of the Bolshe¬ 
viks in the 1905 Revolution were formulated in the resolutions of 
the Third Congress, which Lenin thoroughly analysed and explained 
in his pamphlet written after the Congress, Two Tactics of Social- 
Democracy in the Democratic Revolution, In this pamphlet he 
also sharply criticised the tactical- platform of the Mensheviks, 
who offered to Social-Democracy the slogan of remaining the 
“party of extreme revolutionary opposition” during the revolution. 

The Third Congress, on the preparation and convocation of 
which Lenin spent much time and energy, took place in London 
from April 23 to May 10, 1905. Lenin set himself the task of 
consolidating the independent Bolshevik Party which arose at the 
Second Congress. The organisational crystallisation of Bolshe¬ 
vism and its dissociation from the Mensheviks and conciliators 
were proceeding full swing, but he still feared the influemoe of 
conciliatory moods, and strongly warned the organisers of the 
Congress working in Russia against any display of “loyalty** 
towards the Central Committee and Party Council, which had 
divorced themselves from the Party, For this reason he urged 
the rejection of the offer of Bebel, the leader of the German 
Social-Democratic Party, to act as mediator between the Bolshe¬ 
viks and Mensheviks. These tactics compelled the Central Com¬ 
mittee to capitulate, to recognise the validity of the Congress and 
to take part in convening it. 
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Lenin carefully prepared (or the Congress and drew up nearly 
all the main resolutions that were subsequently adopted by it, 
t.e., on the armed uprising, on the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government, on the open political action of Social-Democracy, 
on the participation of Social-Democrats in the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment, on the Party’s attitude to the peasant movement. Lenin 
delivered a number of reports and speeches at the Congress. On 
his recommendation, the Congress decided in favour of supporting 
the revolutionary acts of the peasantry even to the extent of con¬ 
fiscating all landlord estates and all state, church and monasterial 
and appanage lands. Only on one question, if we leave out of 
account the comparatively unimportant question as to whether 
the Party should have one or two Party centres, did the Con¬ 
gress disagree with Lenin, and on this the Congress was wrong; 
this was on the acute question of the relationship between the 
workers and the intelligentsia within the organisation. Lenin re¬ 
jected the demagogic arguments of the Mensheviks about the 
necessity for complete democracy in the Party and the election 
of officials', which was quite impossible under Russian police 
conditions; he firmly insisted on having the largest possible 
number of workers on the Party committees. The majority of 
the committeemen participating in the Congress evinced a con¬ 
servative attitude on this question, and would not adopt the 
resolution proposed to the Congress. 

The Third Congress was purely Bolshevik in composition. 
I.enin was elected member of the Central Committee which ap¬ 
pointed him editor of Proletary which had begun to come out to¬ 
gether with Vperyod. The Congress served to consolidate and 
strengthen the ranks of the Bolsheviks and Lenin thought it was 
now possible to unite temporarily with the Mensheviks in order 
to win over those workers who still supported them, on the con¬ 
dition, however, that all Social-Democrats recognise definite organ¬ 
isational standards which would guaxantee the fighting capacity 
of the Party. It is precisely unity that we need, wrote Lenin, and 
not merely a “jumbling together” of two sections of the Party. 

During the whole course of the revolution, Lenin constantly 
analysed the changing stages and forms of the struggle and res- 
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spondled to all manifestations of the mass movement in Russia 
(Bloody Sunday, the mutiny on the cruiser “Potefnkin,” the gen¬ 
eral strike in October, etc.), studied, summed up and generalised 
the experience of the revolutionary struggle (see, for example, 
the Lessons of the Moscow Events)^ and advanced slogans which 
lifted the movement to the next, higher stage of the struggle. 

When the government announced its proposal to convene the 
Duma, known as the “Bulygin” Duma,^ which was to be merely 
an advisory body consisting of the i-epresentatives of the big 
bourgeoisie and of the landlords, Lenin advanced the slogan of 
active boycott of the Duma, i.e., to abstain from taking part in 
the elections, to mobilise the masses under tlie slogans of the re¬ 
bellion and to call upon them to form fighting squads and revo¬ 
lutionary detachments. While steering a course for armed rebel¬ 
lion and tirelessly pointing out that only a successful rebellion, 
that O'nly the victory of the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of tlie proletariat and peasantry could consolidate the gains the 
revolution might win, Lenin at the same time criticised the Men¬ 
shevik slogan of “revolutionary local goveniment,” which the 
Mensheviks imagined could be established without first overthrow¬ 
ing the old government. He also criticised the theory advanced 
hy the Bund that a Constituent Assembly will arise “spontane¬ 
ously” without a Provisional Revolutionary Government, as well 
as othej opportunist ideas and fancies of the Right wing. He re¬ 
peatedly emphasised the bourgeois-democratic oharacter of the 
1905 Revolution in general and the liour^ois-democratic charac¬ 
ter of the peasant movement in particular, and he insisted on the 
necessity of drawing a clear distinction between the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution and the socialist revolution. From this 
point of view he criticised the Socialist-Revolutionaries who argued 
that the demand put forward by the peasantry for equal distribu¬ 
tion of land was socialism. He also criticised Mensheviks like 
Trotaky, who, seizing upon what Comrade Stalin has called “the 
utopian and semi-Menshevik scheme of permanent revolution, 
that monstrous distortion of Marx’s scheme of revolution” inven- 

* After Bulygin, then Minister of the' Interior, who was chairman of 
Uie commission which drew up the Constitution of the Duma.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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led by ihe Parvus and Rosa Luxemburg, considered that 

it was possible in ibis icvolulion to ignore the peasantry and ad¬ 
vance the slogan of a purely workers* government. 

While characterising the Revolution of 1905 as a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, Lenin regarded it as a stage in the struggle 
of the proletariat for the socialist revolution. As Comrade Stalin 
has said: “Lenin conceived the victory of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution not as the final stage in the proletarian struggle and of 
revolution generally, but as the first stage, the transitional stage 
to the socialist revolution.” In Lenin’s opinion the first revolution 
is not separated by a Chinese wall from the second; the bourgeois- 
demooratic revolution, he argued, would grow into a socialist rev¬ 
olution. “From the democratic revolution,” he wrote in 1905, 
“we will immediately proceed—^precisely in proportion to our 
strength, to the strength of the class conscious and organised pro¬ 
letariat—^to the socialist revolution.” In that same period he also 
wrote; “We stand for uninterrupted revolution”; “we will not 
halt half way.” When the 1905 Revolution commenced, Lenin 
urged upon the Party the task of “striving to secure that the 
Russian revolution shall not be a movement lasting for several 
months, but a movement lasting for many years, so that it may 
lead not merely to those in power granting small concessions, but 
to the complete overthrow of those powers.” “We will exert every 
effort,” he wrote on another occasion, “to help the peasantry to 
make a democratic revolution so that it may be easier for us, the 
party of the proletariat, to pass as quickly as possible to the new 
and higher task—the socialist revolution.” 

Lenin formulated the tasks of the proletariat from the point of 
view of the inevitability of the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
growing into a socialist revolution as follows: “The proletariat 
must carry out to the end the democratic revolution, and in this 
unite to itself the mass of the peasantry in order to crush by force 
the resistance of the autocracy and to paralyse the instability of 
the bourgeoisie. The proletariat must accomplish the socialist rev¬ 
olution and in this unite to itself the mass of the semi-proletarian 
elements of the population in order to crush by force the re¬ 
sistance of the bourgeoisie and to paralyse the instability of the 



peasantry and petty bourgeoisie.” {Two Tactics.) Hence, the asser¬ 
tion that in 1905 Lenin did not appreciate the inevitability of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution growing into the socialist revolu¬ 
tion, that this idea occurred to him only at the time of the imper¬ 
ialist war and that before that time he assumed that the impend¬ 
ing revolution in Russia would be restricted to the limits of a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, is counter-revolutionary. Trotsky¬ 
ist slander. So also is the assertion that after the revolution in 
February, 1917, the Party had to “re-arm” itself in order to wage 
the struggle for the socialist revolution. As a matter of fact Lenin 
advanced the theory of the bourgeois-democratic revolution grow¬ 
ing into a socialist revolution in his earliest political works, e.g., 
IThal the ^^Friends of the People** Are, etc., written in 1894. 

Towards the end of November, 1905, after the victory of the 
general strike of October and the Tsar’s Manifesto of October 17 
granting political reforms, Lenin arrived in St. Petersburg, via 
Stockholm and Helsingfors, and lived there for some time semi- 
legally. He guided the activities of the Bolsheviks, attended the 
meetings of the Central Committee, edited the legal Bolshevik 
paper Novaya Zhizn (New Life), and addressed Party meetings. 
In the first article he w;rote for Novaya Zhizn after his arrival 
in St. Petersburg, Lenin advocated the reorganisation of the Party 
on democratic lines, since after October 17 the Party could work 
more freely, and also advocated that more workers be recruited 
for the Parly, on condition that the underground Party appa¬ 
ratus be preserved. He attended meetings of the St. Petersburg 
Soviet of Workers* Deputies a number of times and studied this 
new type of revolutionary workers* movement. While the Men¬ 
sheviks regarded the soviets only as oirgans of “revolutionary 
self-government,** Lenin, with his usual penetration defined the 
soviets as organs of rebellion and as embryo organs of a new 
style. In December he led the Tammerfors Conference of the 
Bolsheviks, at which he reported on the political situadon and 
on the agrarian question. At this Conference a resolution was 
passed, on Lenin*s initiadve, to delete from die programme the 
demand for the return to the peasants of the otrezki, i.e., plots 
of land of which they were deprived in 1861, and to include a 
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point supporting the confiscation by the peasants of the land of 
the landlords and of other lands. 

Lenin studied the lessons of the December uprising very closely 
and criticised Plekhanov’s opportunist formula: “They should not 
have taken to arms.” After the rebellion was crushed he continued 
to base his position on the expectation of a revival of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, and on another armed uprising to which this 
revival must inevitably lead. He defended the tactics of boycotting 
the First Duma, which was a mere counterfeit of national repre¬ 
sentation, and exposed the constitutional illusions of the Cadets ^ 
and their theory, which was supported by the Mensheviks, that an 
era of constitutional, parliamentary development had begun in 
Hussia. Lenin thought it particularly important tliat the Party 
should support the activity of the fighting squads. Defending the 
revolutionary path of struggle and exposing the compromising 
methods of the Cadets, Lenin fought the slogan of the Mensheviks 
and the Menshevik Central Committee that was elected at the 
Fourth Congress, which was, to support the Cadet Duma and the 
Cadet Duma ministry. In opposition to this Lenin proposed the 
slogan “An Executive Committee consisting of the Left groups in 
the Duma.” He was in favour of a rapprochement between the 
workers’ fraction in the Duma and revolutionary democracy as 
represented by the “Trudoviki” 2 who represented the interests of 
the peasantry. At the same time he drew attention to the half-heart¬ 
ed and inconsistent character of their democratic principles and in¬ 
sisted upon their taking up a more revolutionary position. He 
argued that the task of the Social-Democrats was to separate the 
Trudoviki from the Cadets. 

Lenin summed up his political views in the first half of 1906, 
partly in pamphlets, and partly in the legal Bolshevik papers, 
Volna {The Wave)^ Vperyod and Echo. His pamphlet, The Victory 
of the Cadets and the Tasks of the Workers* Party^ written 
in Helsingfors in April, 1906, is a particularly brilliant analysis 
of the Cadet Party. In it he wrote: “Our task is not to support 

* Constitutional-Democrats. The party of the liberal bourgeoisie.— E>i. 

'The Labour group, associated with the Socialist-Revolutionaries. — Ed. 
Eng, ed. 
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the Cadet Duma but to take advantage of tiie conflicts within the 
Duma and among those connected with it, io select the best 
moment for an attack upon the enemy, for a revolt against auto¬ 
cracy.” In tills pamphlet Lenin also sums up his extremely im¬ 
portant and valuable ideas on the nature of dictatorship. Refer¬ 
ence must also be made to the Re-examination of the Agnarian 
Programme of the Workers’ Party, which is another of die larger 
works he wrote in this period. 

Living first in St. Petersburg, then at Kuokkala, Finland, not 
far from St. Petersburg, Lenin frequently spoke at Party and 
workers^ meetings and took a very active part in a number of 
conferences of the St. Petersburg Social-Democratic organisation, 
leading the Bolshevik St. Petersburg Committee ideologically, and 
carrying on a steadfast struggle against the Mensheviks, and, after 
tlie Foul lb Congress, against the Menshevik Central ("ommittce. 
The speech he delivered under the name of Karpov, at a meeting 
held at the Panina People’s Palace on May 22, 1906, became 
widely known. 

Twice, in January and March, Lenin went to Moscow O'n Party 
work, the second time barely escaping arrest. 

When the question of convening the Fourth Parly Congress, the 
so-called “Unity Congress,” came up, Lenin worked out the tac¬ 
tical platform of the majority, got it adopted at the meetings of 
the Bolsheviks and look part in the commission for drafting an 
agrarian programme. 

At the Fourth Congress, which took place from April 23 to 
May 8, 1906, in Stockholm, Lenin led the work of the Bolshevik 
fraction and delivered a number of reports and speeches to the 
Congress, on the agrarian question, on the political situation and 
the tasks of the proletariat, on Duma tactics and on the armed 
uprising. Lenin’s defence of the nationalisation of the land and 
his criticism of Menshevik municipalisation as representing 
“something between real agrarian revolution and Cadet agrarian 
reform” were particularly hrilliant,^Lcnin regarded the national¬ 
isation of the*, land as part of the culmination of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, which would mean the complete victory 
of the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
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and peasantry. The nationalisation of the the land would strike a 
blow at the private ownership of the means of production gen¬ 
erally, and it represented, as Lenin said, “a natural and neces¬ 
sary step from the victory of bourgeois democracy to the begin¬ 
ning of a real struggle for Socialism.” At this Congress, the 
Men^eviks secured a majority. At the close of the Congress 
the Bolsheviks issued an appeal to the Party membership, which 
was written by Lenin, criticising tlie Menshevik resolutions passed 
at the Congress, and stating that the Bolsheviks were opposed 
to a split, but that at the same time they would fight ideologic¬ 
ally “against the decisions of the Congress which we think are 
mistaken ones.” Lenin summarised the work of the Congress in 
a pamphlet. Report on the Unity Congress. At this time Lenin 
formed the unofficial Bolshevik centre to guide the activities of 
the Bolshevik faction, which preserved its political and organi¬ 
sational independence. 

After the dissolution of the First Duma in July, a mutiny 
broke out in the navy at Sveaborg and Kronstadt. Lenin then 
raised the question of the St. Petersburg workers going out o-n 
strike in support of the sailors. He severely criticised the con¬ 
fusion that reigned in the Menshevik Central Committee and its 
half-hearted slogans in connection with the dissolution of the 
Duma. The mass movement, however, was not widespread. After 
the mu^ny was suppressed, Lenin, as before, convinced of the 
necessity of preparing foir an armed uprising, found it necessary 
to revise the former tactics of the Bolsheviks in regard to the 
Duma, and declared himself in favour of taking part in the elec¬ 
tions to the Second Duma as a means of struggle, though a sub¬ 
ordinate one. Advocating the necessity of utilising all revolution¬ 
ary possibilities to the full, Lenin considered it expedient that the 
Party should support and organise the “guerilla” warfare which 
single groups of workers were already waging against the govern¬ 
ment forces. Again advocating the necessity of preserving the 
complete independence of the proletariat during elections, Lenin 
resolutely fought against the bloc with the Cadets which the Men¬ 
sheviks advocated and which would actually have meant surren¬ 
dering the hegemony of the movement to the liberal-monarchist 
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bourgeoisie. Lenin thought that an agreement could be reached 
with revolutionary democracy through the Trudoviki and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, and criticised the slogan advanced by 
Plekhanov of a “full-powered Duma.” Lenin advocated the policy 
of a “Left bloc* while at the same time opposing the Cadets in a 
number of articles and pamphlets, at the all-Russian Conference 
in Tammerfors (November, 1906), and also at the Conference of 
the St. Petersburg organisations, and at the Fifth Party Congress. 
At that time Kautsky’s opinion of the character of the Russian 
revolution was approximately the same as that of the Bolsheviks, 
so lenin translated Kautsky’s work, The Driving Forces and Per¬ 
spectives of the Russian Revolution, addling his own irutroduction. 
He also published a translation of Marx’s letters to Kugelmann 
(Lenin constantly studied Marx, and always referred to his works 
and to those of Engels for guidance in current struggles), and the 
pamphlet by Wilhelm Liebknecht, No Compromise! No Election 
Agreements! 

The struggle against the propaganda the Mensheviks were 
carrying on for a bloc with the Cadets was particularly acute in 
the St. Petersburg organisation. The Mensheviks insisted on their 
idea of the bloc with the Cadets, and, finding themselves in a 
minority, split the organisation. In January, 1907, they left the 
St, Petersburg Conference. Lenin branded the opportunism of the 
Mensheviks and their splitting policy in a number of articles, 
Social-Democraay and the Elections to the Duma, When You 
Hear the JudgmerU of a Fool, Elections in St. Petersburg and 
the Treachery of the Thirty-one Mensheviks, in which he accused 
the Mensheviks of betraying the working class and of bargaining 
with the Cadets. The Menshevik Central CoramiUee resolved to 
try Lenin before the Party court. His “defence” at Uie trial, 
however, proved to be an indictment against the Menshevik Cen¬ 
tral Committee. The Mensheviks did not dare insist on the con¬ 
tinuation of the trial, and the case was dropped. Lenin summed 
up the whole case in his Report to the Fifth Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. on the St. Petersburg Split and the Institution of the 
Party Court in this Connection. 

The Bolshevik papers were suppressed following the dissolu- 
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lion of the Duma and the intensification of reaction. Lenin was 
therefore able to discuss the tasks of the working class from the 
point of view of Bolshevism only in legal pamphlets (Dissolution 
of the Duma and the Tasks of the PToletariaty Social-Democracy 
and the Election Agreement) and in the Bolshevik weeklies, soon 
also prohibited by the government, Prostiye Rechi (Simple 
Speeches), Tcrny Truda (Labour s Thorns), Zreniye (Sight); later, 
when during the convocation of the Second Duma government 
repression diminished somewhat, Lenin wrote in the legal Bolshevik 
• papers, Novy Luch (New Ray) and Nashe Ekho (Our Echo), but 
he wrote chiefly in the illegal Bolshevik organ, Proletary, which 
began to appear in Finland in the autumn of 1906. 

In the period following the dissolution of the First Duma, 
Lenin closely analysed the processes going on within tlie socialist 
and revolutionary parties; he declared that the Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionary Party was disintegrating both ideologically and politically, 
exposed the opportunist nature of the “Toilers’ (People’s) Social¬ 
ist Party” (Menshevik S.R.’s), and he carried on an energetic 
struggle against “philistirdsm among revolutionaries,” against 
pessimist, renegade moods. Lenin particularly laid stress upon the 
crisis in Menshevisra, and drew attention to the rise of ideas among 
the Mensheviks wliich later were developed into a complete ideolo¬ 
gical system known as liquidationism. He strongly opposed the 
propaganda conducted by the Mensheviks in favour of convening 
a workers’ congress, the object of which was to destroy the Social- 
Democratic Party and substitute in its stead a non-party political 
organisation of the proletariat. 

Lenin closely followed the work of the Second Duma from 
its opening on March 5, 1907, and showed that the Constitution 
was illusory. He exposed the policy of the Cadets and criticised 
the opportunism of the Mensheviks. He called attention to the 
mistakes committed by the Social-Democratic fraction in the Duma 
and declared that Social-Democracy must learn to lead the demo¬ 
cratic petty bourgeoisie. He called for a decisive struggle of the 
masses for the overthrow of the autocracy and the remnants of 
feudalism. Attaching great importance to the speeches delivered 
in the Duma by the Bolsheviks, Lenin drafted the outlines of their 
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speeches, for example, the speech on the agrarian question and 
other speeches, particularly during the period of the Fourth Duma. 

From May 13 to June 1, Lenin took part in the work of the 
Fifth Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. which met in London. Long 
before the Congress met, Lenin had drafted tho Bolshevik resolu¬ 
tions for the Congress which were adopted at the preliminary con¬ 
ferences of the representatives of the Bolshevik Party organisations 
(Sl Petersburg, Moscow and other committees). At the same 
time, Lenin criticised the tactical platform of the Mensheviks. At 
the Congress, at which the Bolsheviks were in a majority, l.enin 
criticised the activities of the Menshevik Central Committee and 
spoke on a number of questions. Particularly important was 
Lenin’s speech on the relation of Social-Democracy to the bour¬ 
geois parlies and his resolution on this question adopted by the 
Congress in which he pointed out that the principal party of the 
liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie—the Cadet Party—^had definitely 
turned away from the revolution and had decided to put a stop to 
its further development by striking a bargain with the counter¬ 
revolution. In regard to the Narodniki, he pointed out that they 
wavered between subordination to the hegemony of the liberals 
and a decisive struggle against the landlords and autocracy. The 
task of Social-Democracy, he said, was “to exert every effort to 
free the Narodniki from die influence and leadership of the 
liberals.” Lenin attached great significance to this resolution, 
referred to it often and explained it in subsequent speeches and 
writings. 

The coup (Tetat of June 16, 1907 (dissolution of the Second 
Duma, the new election law which considerably restricted’ the 
electoral rights of the peasants and particularly of the workeffs) 
signified the complete victory of the counter-revolution. With the 
decline of the mass revolutionary movement, the renegade mood 
began to grow particularly strong in the revolutionary parties, and 
against this Lenin waged a strong campaign. At the same time 
he carried on a determined struggle against the “Left” boycottist 
trend among the Bolsheviks which had gathered considerable 
impetus. In the face of the open reaction that had set in, the boy- 
cottists, led by A. Bogdanov and L. Kamenev, continued to demand 
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the use of direct revolutionary methods of struggle when such 
methods were totally inapplicable, i.e., at a time when the mass 
movement was subsiding. Pursuing their erroneous policy they 
opposed participation in the elections to the Third Duma.* Lenin 
fought resolutely against these boycott tactics, which, had they 
been applied, would have separated and isolated the Party from 
the masses of tl^e workere. Lenin exposed the fallacy of these tac¬ 
tics in his article. Against the Boycott, in his speeches and reports 
at the St. Petersburg Party Conference, and at two all-Russian 
conferences (in August in Vyborg and in November, 1907, in 
Helsingfors). As a result of this campaign the boycottists were 
defeated. Lenin advocated the wo.rkers’ deputies using the Duma 
as a platform for socialist propaganda and for the organisation 
of the masses of the workers, not for “constructive work.” At the 
same time he insisted on the necessity for preserving intact the 
illegal apparatus and for carrying on illegal work to the utmost 
possible extent. He constantly urged upon the working class dep¬ 
uties the duty of exposing in tlie Duma—the very existence of 
which was the result of a bargain struck between the autocracy, the 
landlords and the upper strata of the bourgeoisie—not only the 
government, the Black Hundreds and the Octobrists, but also the 
Constitutional-Democrats and the liberal bourgeoisie, who had be¬ 
come entirely counter-revolutionary and were merely playing at 
being in opposition to tsarism. 

In August, 1907, Lenin attended the Stuttgart Congress of the 
Second International and was , elected a member of its presidium. 
He and Rosa Luxemburg in one of the oommissions of the Con¬ 
gress introduced some important amendments to Bebel’s resolution 
on militarism. In Lenin's opinion this resolution, as drafted by 
Bebel, was “dogmatically one-sided, dead,” and in fact made con¬ 
cessions to opportunism. For that reason, he said, it could not be 
accepted by revolutionary Marxists. One of the amendments moved 
by Lenin and Luxemburg read that in the event of war breaking 
out the Socialists “must with all their powers utilise the economic 
and political crisis created by the war to rouse the masses and 

' They were in favour of boycotting the elections. Hence their name 
"boycottists.”—fd. Eng. ed. 
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thereby accelerate the downfall of the rule of the capitalist class.” 
All these amendments were adopted in principle by the Congress. 
After the Congress, Lenin became a member of the International 
Socialist Bureau and took an active part in its work, occupying the 
extreme Left wing. (See Lenin’s article. The Meeting of the In¬ 
ternational Socialist Bureau^ 1908, The Eleventh Session of the 
International Socialist Bureau^ 1910, and otliers.) 

While fighting against the opportunists and centrist concilia¬ 
tors in the Russian Social-Democratic Party, and demanding a 
rupture with them, Lenin at the same time fought for a rupture 
with the opportunists and centrists in the Second International, 
who were serving as a screen for the avowed opportunists. It 
should be stated that Lenin said of the German Social-Democratic 
Party, which was regarded as the best party in the Second Inter¬ 
national, that at the Stuttgart Congress it “wavered, or took up an 
opportunist position.” 

Leninism, the teachings of Lenin, not only generalises the 
experience of the Russian labour movement, but of the whole 
international labour movement. It is an international proletarian 
theory which has significance for all countries. 

In the second half of 1907 Lenin succeeded in publishing le¬ 
gally a collection of his articles. Twelve Years, but it was imme¬ 
diately confiscated, and not republished until 1918. At this time 
Lenin continued the series of articles he had written under the 
general heading, The Agrarian Question and the *^Critics of Marx** 
(published legally), aiid finished his y/orV, The Agrarian Question 
in the First Russian Revolution. The book was printed in the 
following year, but confiscated by the police and not republished 
until 1917. This'is an extremely important work and shows that 
the basis of the bourgeois revolution in Russia was the agrarian 
question, which could be solved only in one of two possible ways: 
either by the removal of feudalism, by the slow transformation of 
the feudal landlord estates into /unker-bourgeois farms—the 
“Prussian” path—or by the violent overthrow of the foundations 
of the old order by the revolutionary masses and the peasantry 
led by the proletariat; the abolition of private property in land, 
land nationalisation and the transfer of the land to the peasantry 
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—the “American” path of development. Lenin briefly summa¬ 
rised the contents of this book in the following year for the Po¬ 
lish Social-Democratic journal, Psheglond Sotsial-Democralichny 
(Social-Democratic Review), and partly in his article. The Agra¬ 
rian Question in Russia At the End of the Nineteenth Century, 
written for the Granat Encyclopaedia, but wliich did not appear 
until 1918. 

Towards the end of 1907 the defeat of the revolution had gone 
so far, reaction had increased so greatly, that Lenin was forced to 
leave Kuokkala and, hiding from the police, to make bis way lo 
a small station near Helsingfors, and thence, in December, 1907, 
to emigrate abroad. In order to evade the police who were on his 
track, he had to leave Abo at night, and go some miles over the 
ice to reach the island where the vessel on which he was to traveL 
was docked. The ice was treacherous; in one spot it began to give 
way under his feet and Lenin almost lost his life. Through Stock¬ 
holm and Berlin, Lenin went to Geneva. Thus the second period 
of exile began, which lasted for more than nine years and which 
was more trying than the first. 

The Period of Reaction 

Lenin first went to live in Geneva and later removed to Paris, 
where he arrived in October. During 1908 he paid particular 
attention to the new situation which had arisen in Russia as a 
result of the coup d'etat of June 16, 1907, and the new agrarian 
policy which Stolypin had introduced. Emphasising the objective 
possibility of a dual path of agrarian development in Russia— 
the “Prussian” and “American” patJis—Lenin argued that the pro¬ 
letariat and peasantry must fight for the second path of develop¬ 
ment, for the complete victory of the democratic revolution. The 
growth of antagonisms between the peasantry and the autocratic- 
landlord regime, which Lenin drew attention to, was proof that 
the Stolypin reform could not forestall the new revolutionary out¬ 
burst, the new revolution. He defined the general task of the 
proletariat during the immediate historical period as “preparing 
for the new revolution.” Lenin appraised the correlation of forces 
brought about by the coup d’etat of June, and analysed the nature 
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of ihe autocracy and its new agrarian policy in a number of 
articles, An Estimate of the Present Situation being of particular 
importance. He summed up and conclusively fo-rmulated his views 
on this in a resolution he drafted on the situation and the tasks 
of the Party and which was adopted at the All-Russian “Decem¬ 
ber” Conference of 1908. The Conference took place in Paris in 
January, 1909 (Dcxjember according to the old calendar). This 
Conference, at which the Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, the Polish 
Social-Democracy and the Bund were represented, resulted in a 
victory for the Bolsheviks. Lenin was the principal speaker at the 
Conference. The resolution stated that tlie autocracy, having taken 
a new step on the path towards transformation into a bourgeois 
monarchy, had increased the discontent among wide peasant masses 
by its agrarian policy and had made the ripening of a new 
political crisis inevitable. The resolution also called for the con¬ 
solidation of the Party, for the struggle against the autocracy and 
the reactionary classes and liberals, against deviations from rev¬ 
olutionary Marxism and the w'atering down of the Party slogans, 
and urged that the Duma be used as a platform from which to 
advocate the principles of the Party. This was one of the most 
important Party documents of that period, for it laid down the 
tactics to be pursued for a number of years. 

Attaching tremendous importance to the agrarian question, 
Lenin closely followed the debates on this question in tlie Duma, 
and analysed the attitude of each political group in the Duma 
on -this question. The sptMxhes of the Trudoviki and peasant dep¬ 
uties generally, who indirectly reflected the interests of the 
peasantry, confirmed the correctness of the Bolshevik view that 
a peasant uprising was inevitable and that the peasantry sym¬ 
pathised with the demand for the nationalisation of the land. In 
an article in the Psheglond Sotsial-Demokralichny, Lenin ac¬ 
quainted the Polish Social-Deraiocrats with the agrarian pro¬ 
gramme of the Bolsheviks, and in the same journal debated with 
the Menshevik, P. Maslov, who defended “municipalisation.” 
In the Russian illegal press Lenin waged a struggle against 
Maslov’s agrarian revisionism, which tried to refute Marx’s theory 
of absolute rent, and against Plekhanov, who defended Maslov, 
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During his stay in Geneva, Lenin studied the problems of the 
international labour movement and the revolutionary movement 
in Europe and the East, which he discussed in Uie articles. In¬ 
flammable Material in World Politics, Bellicose Militarism and the 
Anti-Militarist Tactics of Social-Democracy^ Events in the Balkans 
and in Persia, in which he drew attention to the sharpening of 
the class struggle in all countries and the extreme growth of 
militarism which heralded the coming capitalist war. At the same 
time, Lenin followed the struggle of the revolutionary and op¬ 
portunist as well as the centrist tendencies in international so¬ 
cialism, fought against various forms of opportunism and de¬ 
fended the orthodox Marxist attitude to war and militarism. 
His criticism of the position taken by Bebel on this question, which 
was akin to social-chauvinism, should be particularly noted. Lenin 
demanded that the Russian SociaRDemocrats light against the for¬ 
eign policy of tsarism, which was bent on crushing the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in eastern countries. Reference must also be 
made to the struggle which Lenin waged in this period against the 
idea that the trade unions can be neutral towards the Party. He 
argued that there must be the closest connection between the trade 
unions and the Party and that the Party must lead the unions. 
He also criticised the opportunist mistakes of the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic fraction in the Duma, in order to straighten out its line, 
wrote a number of articles exposing the counter-revolutionary 
methods of the liberals and predicting the further decay of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, and also several articles on Tolstoi, 
During his stay in Geneva, Lenin published his articles in the 
Bolshevik Proletary, which had been transferred to Geneva. One 
important article, Marxism and Revisionism, was printed in Rus¬ 
sia in a symposium entitled In Menwry of Karl Marx. 

Early in 1908 serious disagreements arose among the Bolshe¬ 
viks on philosophical questions. Lenin had been opposing the 
philosophical views of A. Bogdanov since 1906 and even earlier, 
and he took up an uncompromising position towards those Bol¬ 
sheviks, A. Bogdanov, A. Lunacharsky, V. Bazarov, who preached 
idealistic views in their symposium, Essays on the Philosophy 
of Marxism (Machism or Empirio-Criticism). This propaganda of 
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idealism and of revisionism in philosophy was ono of the re¬ 
flections of that decadence which began to manifest itself in “so¬ 
ciety” and in political parties as a result of the defeat of the. 
revolution, and which had not failed to affect certain Bolsheviks. 
Lenin, who always attached considerable importance to the purity 
of Marxist ideology, carried on a sharp struggle against the 
empirio-critics, in defence of dialectical materialism, in defence 
of the philosophical principles of Marxism. Lenin publicly dis¬ 
sociated himself from the Machists, and openly identified himself 
on philosophic questions with Plekhanov, who on the whole held 
the orthodox viewpoint and who also opposed the Machists. This, 
however, did not cause him to abate his opposition to Plekhanov’s 
political opportunism. In April, 1908, Lenin, at Maxim Gorki’s 
invitation, visited the Bolshevik Machists, who were then staying 
on the island of Capri, and with whom M. Gorki sympathised. 
But this trip confirmed him in his decision that it was necessary to 
fight against these revisionists. In the autumn of 1908 Lenin fin¬ 
ished an important philosophical book. Materialism and Empirto- 
Criticism: Critical Notes Concerning a Reactionary Philosophy^ 
which was published legally in the spring of 1909. Lenin worked 
for some time in the British Museum in London preparing this 
book. In Materialism and Empirio-Criticism^ which, next to Engels* 
Anti-Duhringy ranks as one of the most important works in Marx¬ 
ist philosophic literature, Lenin subjects the Bolshevik Machists 
to annihilating criticism and shows the reactionary, camouflaged 
clerical character of their views. In this book he also points out 
Plekhanov’s errors in the sphere of philosophy. 

The situation in the Bolshevik Party was complicated by the 
fact that, in addition to philosophical differences, political differ¬ 
ences arose. “Left** deviations arose in the Parly, which came to 
be known as “otzovism**' and “ultimatism,** * which represented a 

* From the word “otozvat,” to rerall; those in favour of the Bolshe 
vik members being withdrawn from the Duma.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

® The demand that the Party present an* ultimatum to the Social- 
Democratic fraction calling upon them to submit to the decisions of the 
Party executive and pursue more revolutionary tactics in the Duma and 
outside of it. In the event of the fraction rejecting the ultimatum they 
were to he recalled.— Ed. Eng. cd. 
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revival of the old boycott mood, and which in fact, although in 
different forms and varying degrees, denied that it was necessary 
for the Party to adopt legal methods .of struggle simultaneously 
with illegal methods. Most of the Machists supported the ulti* 
matumists and otzovists. In the autumn of 1908 a considerable 
“Left” opposition was organised against Lenin and the Bolshe¬ 
vik oentre which he led. .This opposition consisted of A. Bog¬ 
danov, A. Lunacharsky, V. Bazarov, M. Lyadov, L. Krassin, G. 
Alexinsky, V. Schantzer-Marat and others. In his article, Apropos 
Two Letters {Proletary, November, 1908), Lenin began a fight 
against otzovism and ultimatism, which were fairly widespread 
among tlie Russian organisations, and against a conciliatory at¬ 
titude toward them. 

In August, 1908, Lenin took part in the plenum of the Central 
Committee at which the Mensheviks tried to carry a resolution to 
abolish the Central Committee as the leading body of the Party 
and to convert it into a mere information bureau, Lenin charac¬ 
terised the plan of the Mensheviks as a plot against the Parly, and 
under his leadership this first sortie of the liquidators was re¬ 
pulsed. From this period on (August to November, 1903), the 
Bolsheviks led by Lenin, intensified the struggle on two fronts 
within Social-Democracy: against the liquidators of the Right 
(Menslieviks) and the liquidators of the “Left” (otzovists). In this 
struggle Lenin demanded that the Party be cleansed of petty-bour¬ 
geois “fellow-travellers” of both types. 

Lenin always waged a struggle on two fronts—against the 
Rights and the “Lefts”—at all stages of the proletarian struggle, 
both in the Russian Social-Democratic movement and in the Sec¬ 
ond International. A characteristic example of this occurred in 
1907-08 on the question of the attitude to be adopted towards war 
—against Right opportunists like Vollmar, against Bebel who 
acted as a screen for the latter, and against alleged “Lefts” like 
Herve. 

At first Lenin directed his main blows against otzovism, which 
h© characterised as “Menshevism turned inside out.” When the 
anti-Party nature of otzovism had been completely exposed, in the 
autumn of 1909, the struggle against the liquidators became the 
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hasic task. In a number of articles Lenin allowed the complete 
incompatibility of otzovism and ultimatism with Bolshevism. (See 
particularly the article, A Caricature of Bolshevism.) In July, 

1909, the so-called Conference of the Enlarged Editorial Board 
O'f Proletary (Bolshevik centre) took place in Paris under Lenin’s 
leadership. The conference, on Lenin’s proposal, properly ap¬ 
praised the nature of otzovism and expelled Bogdanov from the 
Bolshevik faction for having practically proceeded to form an 
independent faction of his own in the form of the school which 
he had organised at Capri. Soon after, the other otzovisls, ultim- 
aiumisls and “God-creators” * dropped out of the Bolshevik Party 
and organised the Vperyod group. 

In October, 1908, and November, 1909, Lenin attended the 
meetings of the International Socialist Bureau in Brussels at which 
he opposed the opportunism displayed by Kautsky on the question 
of the British Labour Party. On the question of the split which 
took place in the Dutch Social-Democratic Party he took the 
side of the Left Dutch Marxists, who were fighting against the 
opportunists in their party. From August 28 to September 3, 

1910, Lenin participated in the Copenhagen Congress of the Sec¬ 
ond International, at which he devoted much attention to the 
question of the proletarian co-operative movement and was a 
member of the co-operative commission of the Congress. He 
closely followed the struggle between the various trends at the 
Congress and fully associated himself with the Left wing (on 
his initiative a conference of the Lefts was convend). In his 
article. The Question of Co-operatives at the International Social¬ 
ist Congrss in Copenhagen^ he wrote that the “hegemony in the 
International is gradually slipping” out of the hands of the Ger¬ 
man, Social-Democrats, who were regarded as the representatives 
of orthodox Marxism in the Second International, and he espe¬ 
cially emphasised “the crisis in German ^9fcial-Democracy which 
was expressed in the maturing of an inevitable atid determined 
rupture with the opportunists.” Thus Lenin had no illusions 

about the real state of a0airs in the international socialist move- 

* 

' The appellation given to a section of the Bolsheviks who during 
this period gave way to mystical moods.—Ed. Eug. ed. 
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ment, which he saw was becoming more and more subjected to 
the influence of the opportunists. After the Congress Lenin vis¬ 
ited Stockholm to meet his mother and to work in the Stockholm 
library. On September 23-24, 1911, he attended the meeting of 
the International Socialist Bureau in Zurich, defending Rosa 
Luxemburg from the attacks of the Central Committee of the 
German Social-Democratic Party on the question of the attitude 
to the colonies. 

After Bogdanov’s expulsion, Lenin continued to carry on an 
intense struggle against the “Left” (The Otzovists and the ‘'God- 
Creator** Faction, Talks to the St. Petersburg Bolsheviks), mid to 
expose the factional character of the Capri school, which had 
not yet become evident to some of those Bolshevik workers who 
had come to this school from Russia. Lenin’s criticism resulted 
in a split in the school, and in a group of the students of that 
school coming over to the side of the Bolshevik-Leninists. These 
students were expelled from the school, and, in November, 1909, 
they came to Paris, where Lenin delivered a series of lectures to 
them. He repeated this series of lectures in December for the 
benefit of the remaining members of the Capri school (Bogdan- 
ovists) who also came to Paris. The struggle led by Lenin 
against the otzovists in Russia, where they had considerable in¬ 
fluence, was very sharp and ended in victory for the Bolshevik- 
Leninists. 

In continuing the struggle for the preservation of the revolu¬ 
tionary party, which the liquidators claimed was entirely unneces¬ 
sary, Lenin showed that it was the task of the Bolsheviks to 
“patiently educate all Party elements, to unite them closely to¬ 
gether and to create a truly united, durable proletarian party.” 

While systematically criticising the views of the otzovists and 
liquidators, Lenin advocated unity with Plekhanov and the Wrty 
Mensheviks (Plekhaiw^idsts who opposed the liquidators), in so 
far as they too fought against the liquidators, and for the pre¬ 
servation of the illegal party. 

From January 15 to February 5, 1910, Lenin took part in 
the so-called Unity Plenum of the Central Committee, held in 
Paris, at which the representatives of almost all shades and ten- 
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dencies of the R.S.D.L.P. and the national parties were represented. 
The Plenum set out to create a united party. Such unity was pos¬ 
sible only on the basis of a strictly revolutionary platform. Ow¬ 
ing to the presence of a considerable number of conciliators at 
the Plenum, among whom were certain Bolsheviks, the reso¬ 
lution unanimously adopted (Mensheviks also voting for it), 
though actually advocating unity of Party elements only, and 
urging a fight on two fronts (against both liquidators and ot- 
zovists) and in this sense on the whole coinciding with Lenin’s 
views, nevertheless lacked definiteness and left certain loopholes 
for the liquidators. Lenin, as a member of the editorial board of 
the Central Organ, the Sotsial Demokraty on which he had worked 
since 1909, had a consultative vote at the Plenum. He demanded 
a more distinct formulation of the struggle on two fronts 
and advocated the “union of the two factions” (Bolsheviks and 
Menshevik-Plekhanovists) for the fight against the liquidators and 
the followers of Vperyod. However, Trotsky, the alleged ncm- 
factionalist, and the conciliators, who were in the majority at 
the Plenum, had included the supporters of the Golos Sotsial- 
Demokrata (Voice of the Social'Democrat)y the leading organ 
of the Mensheviks abroad, and the supporters of Vperyod 
in the union as well. In this they were supported by the Bolshevik- 
conciliators, 1. Dubrovirtsky, L. Kamenev, etc. They carried through 
a decision to dissolve all factions, without, however, securing 
guarantees that would enable the Bolsheviks to carry on their 
work. The Bolsheviks, for example, undertook to close down 
their factional organ, and did so, but the Mensheviks did not 
do the same. In spite of certain defects, the resolution of the 
Plenum, which described otzovism and liquidationisin as a “mani¬ 
festation of bourgeois influence on the proletariat,” could have 
served as a basis for Party unity had it been conscientiously car¬ 
ried out. But the liquidators and followers of Vperyod did not, 
nor could they, carry it out conscientiously. The conciliatory 
mistake the Plenum made was that it, “secured an agreement 
among people and groups without discrimination and without 
guarantees that their deeds would correspond to Iheir promises 
(they signed the resoludon).” As Lenin foresaw, however, the 
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“unity” proclaimed by the Plenum was fictitious, because imme* 
diately after the Plenum the supporters of the Colos Sotsial- 
Demokrata started a campaign againi4t tlie decisions taken, 
preached the theory of “equal rights” in the Parly, Le., the same 
rights for the liquidator-legalists as those enjoyed by the revolu- 
tionary supporters of the underground Party. Lenin carried on a 
detennined struggle against the violation of the Plenum’s deci¬ 
sion by the Golos Sotsial-Demokrata supporters, exposed the 
bourgeois character of the legalists and branded them as enemies 
of Social-Democracy. “The plot against the Party is exposed,” 
he wrote in 1910. “All those to whom the existence of the 
R.S.D.L.P. is dear must rise in defence of the Party!” In 1910 
and 1911, when a section of the liquidators waged a campaign 
in the legal press against the Party, wliich they called a corpse, 
and another section, tlie Golos Sotsml-Demokrala supporters, 
corrupted and undermined the Party from willnii, working inside 
the Party apparatus itself, Lenin fought most fiercely to preserve 
llie revolutionary character of llic Party. The struggle for the 
preservation of the Party had to be waged under most difficult 
conditions, and tremendous effort had to be exerted against the 
everlasting squabbles raised by the Mensheviks, who were in the 
central Parly organs and who disrirpted the Party’s work. Tilings 
were made more difficult by the fact that in those years the 
decadent “conciliatory” desire for unity at- any price, even at 
the price of the capitulation of revolutionary Social-Democracy 
before liquidationist views, had been fostered by different groups 
and trends, particularly by the cxjnlrist Trotsky, and was very 
widespread. In a number of articles Lenin also attacked the 
conciliators of different shades: Trotsky with his Vienna Pravda^ 
the Bund, the Bolshevik-conciliators and the Poles. {The Unity 
Crisis in Our Party^ The New Faction of Conciliators or of the 
VirluouSt On Trotsky’s Diplomacy and a Platform of Party 
Members^ On the Situation in the Party.) “To sit in the midst 
. . . of these squabbles and scandals, pinings and ‘crustiness’ is 
most sickening,” wrote T.enin to Gorki on April 11, 1910, “and 
to observe all this is also sickening! But one must not give 
way to one’s mood. Exile is a hundred times more trying to bear 
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now than before the revolution. Exile and squabbling are insep¬ 
arable. But the squabbling will not endure. . . . And the growth 
of the Party, the growth of the Social-Democratic movement, 
goes on and on in spite of the hellish difikuldes of the present 
situation. The purging of the Social-Democratic Party of its dan¬ 
gerous deviations—of liquidationism and otzovism—is proceeding 
rapidly. . . . We had practically finished ideologically with ot¬ 
zovism, before the Plenum. We were not able to finish with liqui- 
dationism then. The Mensheviks succeeded in hiding the snake 
for a time, but now we have dragged it out into the light of 
day so that all can see it; now we shall destroy it.” In a number 
of articles, published mainly in the Sotsial Denwkrat, Lenin not 
only noted step by step the process by which tlie liquidators were 
organising their “Stolypin Workers* Party,” as he called it, which 
was irreconcilalily hostile to revolutionary Social-Democracy and 
working for its destruction and for the destruction of its central 
institutions (see The Voice** of the Liquidators Against the Party^ 
Conversations of Legalists with Opponents of Liquidationism)y 
but he also exposed the completely liberal and reformist char¬ 
acter of the policy of the “independent-legalists,” who repudiates] 
the hegemony of the proletariat, and revolution. (Our Abolition' 
ists. The Social Structure of the Governmenty Perspectives ami 
Liquidationism.) 

The Revival of the Labour Movement 

At the end of the year 1910 the labour movement in Russia 
began to revive. Lenin continued to work on Sotsial DemokreU 
and Rabochaja Gazeta (Workers Gazette) which was also pub¬ 
lished abroad. Simultaneously, he guided the work of the follow¬ 
ing legal journals in Russia, in the founding of which he took a 
leading part: the newspapers Zvezda {Star) and Pravda {Truth)y 
published in Sl Petersburg, and the magazine Mysl {Thought), 
published in Moscow. At the "end of 1911 the magazine Pros- 
veshcheniye (Enlightenment) vraa published in Sl. Petersburg, 
in place of Mysl which was closed down. In 1912 in the articles 
he wrote in these journals Lenin devoted considerable attention 
to the fight against the liquidators and the followers of Vperyod. 


Lenm 1, 46) 
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It was obvious to Lenin that the liquidators, acting as the 
agents of the bourgeoisie, could not be tolerated in the ranks 
of the revolutionary proletariat. In order to put an end to the 
state of affairs in which the liquidators were regarded as a legit¬ 
imate section of the Party, and were represenlied on its leading 
bodies, of which they took advantage to disrupt the Party, Lmin 
first demanded that a plenum of the Central Committee be called, 
to which representatives of the various factions and trends should 
be invited—the Poles, Letts and Bundists were also affiliated to 
the R.S.D.L.P.—^in order to find a “legal,” constitutional way 
out of the crisis. The liquidators, however, wanted to bring about 
the oollapse of the Central Committee, and so they sabotaged 
the conveoiing of the plenum. After this Lenin took a firm conrse 
for a rupture with the liquidators all along the line. First of 
all, in May, 1911, he baroke off relations with the so-called Bu¬ 
reau of the Central Committee Abroad, which had been an 
instrument in the hands of the liquidators, and had obstructed 
the convening of the plenum. Then he called a conference of the 
members of the Central Committee, which was held in Paris on 
June 10-17, at which on Lenin’s proposal it was decided to call 
a conference of the Party organisations in Russia and to set 
up the n«ecessary organisations to prepare for the conference— 
the Organisational Commission and the Technical Commission 
abroad. In both these organisations the Bolshevik-Leninists were 
in a minority. Lenin got the measure passed in alliance with the 
Polish Social-Democrats and the Bolshevik-conciliators. However, 
it! this he encountered the stubborn resistanoe of conciliators 
like A. Ryfcov, for example, who adopted a conciliatory attitude 
toward the liquidatoiB and Vperyod-isls. “The conciliatoors have 
always been playthings in the hands of the liquidators,” Lenin 
wrote lashing out at the conciliators who tried to repeat “tlie 
idiotic conciliatory mistake of the Plenum.” 

In order to dissociate themselves completely from the liquid¬ 
ators, and to prepare for a final rupture with them, Lenin at the 
second meeting of the Paris group, held in July, 1911, secured the 
adoption 6f an important resolution which thoroughly exposed the 
liquidators, and accepted with satisfaction the declaration made "by 
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Martov and Dan that they were resigning from the editorial board 
of the Sotsial Demokrat. In December, 1911, Lenin look an active 
part in the work of the conference of the Bolshevik groups abroad 
which met in Paris. At this conference he delivered a report on 
the internal Party situation in which he vigorously attacked the 
liquidators. The Struggle became extremely sharp. The liquidators' 
hatred for Lenin went so far that Martov published a vile, cal¬ 
umnious pamphlet mainly against Lenin entitled Saviours or 
Abolitionists? which even Kautsky described as “positively dis¬ 
gusting.” 

After the leadeor of the Polish Social-Democracy, Tyshko, had, 
in conjunction with Rosa Luxemburg, taken up an obviously 
conciliatory position and strove to reach an agreement with the 
liquidators, Lenin broke off relations with him and his follow¬ 
ers and also with the Bolshevik-conciliators who had formed a 
bloc wih them. On his instructions, the Bolshevik-Leninists re¬ 
signed from the Organisational and Technical Commissions abroad, 
and the work of preparing for the conference was undertaken 
by an organisational commission in Russia, which was guided by 
l^nin and which had the support of the working class followers 
of Plekhanov. In carrying on the work of preparing for this 
conference, the object of which was to restore the Party, Lenin 
had to wage a fierce struggle against the liquidators, the Trotsky¬ 
ists, the Pperyod-ists, the Bolshevik-conciliators, the Polish So¬ 
cial-Democrats, etc. Finally the conference assembled at Prague 
on January 18, 1912. All the underground Party organisations in 
Russia were represented. On Lenin’s suggestion, ’ the conference 
constituted itself the supreme body of the Party and expelled 
the liquidators from the Party. It adopted a number of tactical 
resolutions, of which the resolutions on the political situation 
and on the elections to the Fourth Duma were of particular 
significance. It dso elected a Central Committee in which Lenin 
was included. Taking place as it did in the period of the re¬ 
vival of the labour movement after a prolonged period of reac¬ 
tion, this conference played a great part in the history of the 
Party 

In the period between the “December” Conference of 1908 
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and the Prague Conference of 1912, Lenin concentrated his at¬ 
tention mainly on the struggle for the Party, on the struggle 
against the liquidators, the Fperyod-ists and conciliators; at the 
same time however he continued to discuss all the basic ques¬ 
tions of the revolution in the press and proved that the policy 
advocated by the Bolsheviks was the correct one and exposed the 
reformist and opportunist position taken by the Mensheviks, 
I'rotsky and others. Special mention must be made of the follow¬ 
ing questions on which Lenin worked intensively during this 
period: exposition of the views of tlie Social-Democrats on re¬ 
ligion; the attitude of the vajious classes and parlies towards 
religion and the church; the appraisal of the Cadet symposium, 
Vekhi {Landmarks)^ as the “encyclopaedia of liberal renegacy”; 
the articles on Tolstoi; articles on the election campaign for the 
Fourth Duma; the article, Statistics of Strikes in Russia, in 
which he analysed the strike movepient in Russia between 1905 
and 1907, etc. Besides his literary activity, he regularly delivered 
lectures in the summer of 1911 at the Party school in Longju- 
mcau (near Paris). 

Owing to the revival of the labour movement and the necessity, 
therefore, of being nearer to the legal press in St. Petersburg, 
Lenin, in the beginning of July, 1912, went to Cracow, where he 
lived until May, 1913. After the Prague Conference, against 
which a furious campaign was waged by the liquidators, the 
national .parties, Trotsky and other small groups abroad, which 
accused it of “usurpation” and of “splitting activities,” one of 
the most important tasks that Lenin had to face was to defend 
this Conferenfie and its deoiisioais. He had to explain the role and 
significance of the Conference, explain it to the Russian workers 
in Pravda, to the (German Social-Democrats who had protected the 
liquidators, and to the Polish Social-Democrats. Among the 
latter a split had occurred, the opposition, Iq^d by the Warsaw 
organisation, sympathising with the Bolsheviks, Vorwdrts, central 
organ of the German Social-Democratic Party, published a slan¬ 
derous anonymous axticle by Trotsky about the Cx)nference, and 
refused to print the Bolshevik reply. In order to inform the 
German Social-Democrats about the actual state of affairs Lenin 
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was obliged lo publish a pamphlet, The Anonymous Author in 
Vorwdrts (in German, March, 1912), and a pamphlet, On the 
Present Situation in the H.S.D.LP. (July-September, 1912). Two 
articles on the situation in the Party and the conciliatory dip¬ 
lomacy of Tyshko were also written by Lenin for the Polish So¬ 
cial-Democratic opposition journals in July and November, 1912, 
In the columns of Pravda^ Prosveshcheniye and the illegal Sot- 
sial Demokratf Lenin continued to carry on a sharp stmiggle 
against the liquidators and against the “August Bloc* of liquida¬ 
tors, Bundists, Letts, Trotskyists and others, organised by Trotsky 
at a conference lield in Vienna in August, 1912, in order to fight 
the Bolsheviks. He exposed the liquidationist nature of this Bloc, 
which concentrated the attention of the workers on the slogan of 
“freedom of coalition” and not on the struggle for the overthrow 
of the autocracy, which glossed over the slogan of the republic, 
opposed revolutionary strikes, preached constitutional reform, 
and denied die inevitability and necessity of revolution. Lenin 
brought forward his revolutionary programme in opposition to 
this reformist policy, insisting that it be fought for pairticulajly 
during the elections to the Fourth Duma (in 1912). Among the 
articles directed against the liquidators and in defence of the 
Party line, tlie following must be noted: How P. B. Axelrod Ex¬ 
posed the Liquidators, The Platform of the Reformists and the 
Platform of the Revolutionary Social-Democrats (1912), Ques¬ 
tions in Dispute How Vera Zasulich Kills Liquidationism (1913). 

During the elections to the Fourth Duma, Lenin fought against 
the liquidators* slogan to “tear the Duma out of the hands of 
reation” and help the Cadets “come to power,’* and demanded that 
the proletariat take up an independent position and fight under 
the slogans of a democratic republic, the eight-hour day and 
confiscation of the landlord estates. (Results of the Elections.) 
The election campaign led by Lenin resulted in considerable suc¬ 
cesses for the Bolsheviks: all six deputies elected by the workers 
sections were Bolsheviks. Later Lenin guided the activities of the 
Bolshevik deputies, who frequently visited him in Cracow or Poro- 
nino. He corresponded with them, instructed them, wrote theses 
and draft speeches for them which they later made from the 
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Bureau which wanted to “unite” the revolutionary Manuks with 
the liquidators. In connection with these efforts of the Bureau, 
Lenin argued that “unity” was possible only on the basis of the 
decisions of thfc Party and, consequently, on the basis of the un¬ 
conditional acceptance of the revolutionary platform by tlie 
liquidatoirs and other groups. He fought strenuously against all 
attempts made on the plea of “unity” bo make the revolutionary 
Marxists capitulate. In his article. On the Violation of Unity 
Under Cover of Cries for Unity (May, 1914), he strongly at¬ 
tacked the unprincipled position taken by the alleged “non- 
factionalist” Trotsky, who at this time had withdrawn from the 
“August Blocy* but who “in essence,” as Lenin said, “was repeat¬ 
ing their petty ideas.” 

Lenin paid much attention to the process of decay of the 
“August Bloc* and carried on an energetic campaign to induce the 
Lettish Social-Democrats to withdraw from it. At the end of January 
and the beginning of February, 1914, Lenin visited Paris, where 
he delivered a number of lectures. Later he went to Brussels 
where he took part in the Fourth Congress of the Lettish Social- 
Democrats. At the Congress he criticised the Lettish Central Com¬ 
mittee and the “August Bloc** and called upon the Lettish Social- 
Democrats to affiliate to the Central Committee of the R.S.D.L.P. 
Earlier, Lenin had established connection with the I-eft wing of 
the Lettish Parly and wrote the Draft .Plaform for the Fourth 
Congress of the Social-Democrats of the Lettish Region. The 
Letts withdrew from the “August Bloc** and elected a Central 
Committee in which Bolsdieviks predominated. 

In 1913-14 Lenin also carried on an energetic campaign against 
the Left Narodniki (Socialist-Revolutionaries), who had gained 
some influence among the workers. He pointed out that they ob¬ 
scured the antagonism of interests between labour and capital, 
and that they had ceased to be consistent democrats. In the latter 
half of 1913 and throughout 1914, Lenin paid most attention to 
the national question, and subjected a number of perversions and 
distortions of the point of view of revolutionary Marxism in this 
field to thorough exaininaiion and criticism. He demanded that 
oppressed nations be granted the right to secede and form in- 
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dependent slates, and he strongly combated the slogan of “cultur¬ 
al-national autonomy” advanced by the liquidators. Besides in¬ 
numerable small articles on the national question, Lenin wrote 
two important works on this subject, Critical Notes on the National 
Question (October, 1913) and The Ri^ht of Nations to ^elf- 
Determination (February, 1911), in which he criticised Rosa 
Luxemburg, the liquidators, the Bundisls, the Ukrainian National- 
Socialists and others, for iheir mistakes and distortions on the 
national question, and restored and developed the views of Marx 
and Engels on this question. 

In 1914 the International Socialist Bureau, which supported 
the Mensheviks, decided to convene a conference in Brussels of the 
representatives of all trends in Russian Social-Democracy in order 
to discuss the question of “unity.” I^nin had returned to Poro- 
nine in May, and there he wrote an extensive report, in the 
name of the Central Committee, in which lie put forward four¬ 
teen points which summed up the conditions upon which unity 
with the liquidators was possible. These conditions were: uncondi¬ 
tional renunciation by the liquidators and other groups of their 
views, their acceptance of the revolutionary platform of the Party, 
submission to the Central Committee, and to all decisions of Party 
institutions, dissolution of the leading centre of the liquidators, 
etc. Lenin did not attend the Brusisels Conference, hut he drew 
up the instructions to the delegation of llie Central Committee 
as to the tactics they were to pursue. At the Conference the 
Bolshevik delegation and the Letts, in accordance with Lenin’s 
instructions, refused to vote for the resolution proposed by Kant* 
sky, which, in fact, was dirfH'led against the Bohsheviks. The Con¬ 
ference ended in a fiasco. After the Conference, the liquidators, 
the adherents of Vperyod and Trotsky’s Borha (Struggle), and 
other groups, concluded a new “Biussels Bloc* against the Bol¬ 
sheviks. The question of unity was to have been taken up again 
at the Vienna Congress, which was to have been called shortly 
after, but the declaration of war prevented this. 
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The Imperiaust War 

When war broke out in August, 1914, Lenin, who was then in 
the village of Poronino, Galicia, was arrested by the local Aus¬ 
trian authorities as a Russian citizen suspected of being a spy, 
and put in prison. Thanks to the intervention of some influential 
Austrian Social-Democrats who knew Lenin as a revolutionary 
and implacable enemy of Russian autocracy, this absurd charge 
was quickly withdrawn and, on August 19, after being detained 
two weeks, he was released. He received permission to leave Aus¬ 
tria, went to neutral Switzerland, and settled in Berne (Septem¬ 
ber 5), living there almost a year and a half. In February, 1916, 
he went to Zurich, where he lived until his return to Russia after 
the February Revolution in 1917. 

From the very outbreak of the imperialist war, Lenin*s attitude 
to it was one of irreconcilable hostility, that of a consistent 
revolutionary Marxist. Immediately on his arrival in Switzerland 
he wrote his theses on the war. These theses were smuggled into 
Russia where they were approved by the five Bolsheviks in tlie 
Duma. On the basis of these theses Lenin drew up the manifesto 
of the Central Committee, War and Russian Social-Democracy^ 
which was published November 1, 1914. In the theses and man¬ 
ifestoes, Lenin characterised the World War as an imperialist war; 
he declared that the Second International had collapsed, and that 
the great majority of Social-Democratic parties had betrayed the 
principles of revolutionary Marxism and had deserted to the side 
of “their” bourgeoisie; he called for a complete and unconditional 
rupture with all opportunists and social-chauvinists and for the 
creation of a hew revolutionary International. He also issued the 
slogan of converting the imperialist war into civil war, and of the 
defeat of tsarist monarchy. At the beginning of the war Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks were the only Socialists who, immediately, 
witliout the slightest hesitatkm, took up a consistent revolution¬ 
ary Marxian attitude towards the war. 

Even before the outbreak of the war, the tsarist government 
had closed the Bolshevik legal organ, Pravda. At that time the Bol¬ 
sheviks had no newspaper abroad. Hence, in the first two months 
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of the war Lenin was unable to explain and fight for his point 
of view in the press. It was necessary, nevert^yeless, as quickly as 
possible to ooun*eract the poison disseminated by the chauvinists 
by a Bolshevik platform and to come out in defence of revolution¬ 
ary socialism. Lenin set forth the Bolshevik point of view in lec¬ 
tures which he delivered at meetings of Russian Social-Democrats 
who were living in different cities in Switzerland. His first public 
appearance in this period was in Lausanne on October 11, 1914, 
when he attended a lecture delivered by Plekhanov. Lenin took part 
in the discussion and attacked Plekhanov as an arrant social- 
chauvinist. 

After great effort Lenin succeeded in resuming the publication 
of the central organ of the Party, the Sotsial Demokrat. A small 
sheet appearing at great intervals, and under inconceivable diffi¬ 
culties, smuggled illegally into Russia, this was almost all there 
was at Lenin’s disposal for the systematic propaganda of his views 
during the war. Besides the Sotsial DemokrcUt Lenin wrote a num¬ 
ber of ‘articles in the Communist (of which one number ap¬ 
peared), in the Symposium of the Sotsial Demokrat (two issues 
appeared), in Vorbote (Herald)y organ of the Zimmerwald Lefts. 
Of all. these articles only one appeared legally in Russia, in the 
periodical Voprosi Strakhovaniya '(Insurance Questions). Hence 
his articles, intended for legal publication, appeared only in 
1917. His remarkable book, Imperialismy written in 1916, came 
out only after the February Revolution. 

Lenin considered it of great importance that the Bolsheviks 
should proclaim their revolutionary platform on the international 
arena, and, bearing in mind the importance of the Bolsheviks act¬ 
ing independently and of dissociating themselves from the chauv¬ 
inists and centrists of various shades, he took advantage of every 
opportunity to present their views before foreign sdcialist parties. 
He therefore sent copies of his theses to the Italo-Swiss Confer¬ 
ence in Lugano (Septembecr, 1914); he drew up the main points 
for the speech A. Shlyapnikov was to deliver at the Congress of 
Swedish Social-Democrats (November 23, 1914), and also for the 
declaration M. Litvinov was to read at the Inter-Allied Socialist 
Conference in London (February 14, 1915). He also guided the 
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activities of the Boislievik delegations at the riilernational 
Women’s Socialist Conference (March 26-28, 1915), and at the 
International Youth Conference in Berne (April 5-6, 1915). In 
all these speeches the Bolsheviks put forward their revolution¬ 
ary programme against that of the chauvinists and centrists. 

In the spring of 1915, Lenin took an active part in the Berne 
Conference of the Bolshevik Party organisations abroad (Febru¬ 
ary 27 to March 4). The resolution passed by 'ihe Conference on 
the questions raised by the war, which was written by Lenin— 
Lenin was the principal speaker at the Conference—^is one of the 
most important Bolshevik documents of the first period of the 
war. This period also marks the beginning of disagreements within 
the Party on the question of Party tactics and slogans. Several 
comrades, headed by N. Bukharin, began to waver on this ques¬ 
tion. At the conference Lenin strenuously fought against all the 
waverers who opposed “defeatism” and who advocated what Lenin 
called the “parson’s” slogan of “peace,” which served to bring this 
opposition close to Trotsky and his organ, Nashe Slo\:o (Our 
Word). Later, disagreements arose with the Bukharin and Pyata- 
kov group on the national question: this group rejected the slogan 
of the right of nations to self-determination. At first some agree¬ 
ment was reached with the Bukharin group on the joint publication 
of the Comriiunist, but subsequently the differences became 
acute that the publication of this journal was discontinued. In a 
number of articles, published in Sotsial Demokrai and the Com¬ 
munist —the article. Collapse of the Second International, should 
be particularly noted—^Lenin sharply crilidaed all the forms of 
social-chauvinisxn, both open and masked (centrism), preached 
by the liquidators in Russia (Potresov), and the foreign liqui- 
dationist O.C.‘ (Martov), by the Bundists, the Chkheidze faction, 
Trotsky’s Nashe Slow, etc. There was not a section of Russian 
or international Social-Democracy of any importance that de¬ 
fended social-chauvinism or that, under the flag of platonic inter¬ 
nationalism, advocated unity with the chauvinists, that Lenin did 
not attack and expose. Lenin was particularly ruthless in his 
criticism of Kautsky, .the most prominent leader of the Second 

* Organisation Committee.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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International, who, in a more subtle and therefore particularly 
dangerous form, put chauvinism in a favourable light and de¬ 
fended iL Lenin called upon those Socialists who really desired 
to be internationalists to break completely and unconditionally 
witii those who were ready to defend the bourgeois fatherland 
during imperialist war, and he insisted that they adopt a revolu¬ 
tionary programme of struggle. 

Having broken with the bankrupt Second International and 
proclaimed the need for creating a new, revolutionary Internation¬ 
al, Lenin worked intensively on the organisation and unification 
of the internationalist elements in the international labour move¬ 
ment. He closely followed the ever sharpening struggle within the 
international socialist movement; he established connections with 
the Lefts of different oounilries, corresponded with them and 
v.’orked out the tactical platform and slogans of the “international 
Lefts.” Before the Zimmerwald Conference of September 5-8, 1915, 
Lenin, together with G. Zinoviev, published the pamphlet, Social¬ 
ism and War, in French and German, in which the Party’s attitude 
toward war was clearly set forth. At the Zimmerwald Conference, 
Lenin headed the Left-wing Zimmerwaldists who advocated their 
own platform. The German centrist Social-Democrat, Ledebour, 
accused Lenin at the Conference of throwing revolutionary slogans 
at the masses “from abroad.” Lenin calmly answered that he had 
been carrying on revolutionary work for more than twenty years, 
giving revolutionary slogans to the masses from prison, from 
exile in Siberia and from abroad, that he was following the 
example set by Marx and Engels during tlie Revolution of 1848, 
and that he would continue to do his duty to the end. Lenin did 
not refuse to act together with the Zimerwald majority which 
protested against social-chauvinism, and that is why he signed 
the manifesto of the Conference; but he criticised tlie half¬ 
heartedness and timidity of this hesitant “almost-Kaulsky” major¬ 
ity and had, in opposition to it, put the position of consistent- 
revolutionairy internationalism: The First Step, Revolutionary 
Marxists at the International Socialist Conference, September 5 
to 8, 1915. Lenin also attended the Second International Socialist 
Conference which took place in Kienthal in April, 1916, and in 
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the name of the Central Committee of the Russian Party pre¬ 
sented a draft resolution in which the “peace programme” ad¬ 
vocated by the Second International was criticised, the revolu¬ 
tionary slogans of the Bolsheviks defended and the demand made 
that Zimerwald take up a more decisive attitude towards the 
question of splitting from the Second International. Under pres¬ 
sure from the Lefts, the Kienthal Conference took a step forward 
in comparsion with the decision adopted at the Zimmerwald Con¬ 
ference; it sharply censured the International Socialist Bureau 
of the Second International and voted against social-pacifism. 

When, at the end of 1916 and the beginning of 1917, the 
majority of the Zimmerwaldists, headed by Robert Grimm, turned 
to the Right, towards social-chauvinism, Lenin unhesitatingly 
proclaimed the ideological collapse of the Zimmerwald majority 
and its betrayal of internationalism, and demanded the creation 
of an International of truly revolutionary elements: Bourgeois 
Pacifism and Socialist Pacifism, and Open Letter to Charles Naine, 

VJTiile organising the Zimmerwald Left and uniting them on a 
definite ideological basis, and dissociating them from the Zimmer¬ 
wald majority, Lenin simultaneously carried on a struggle within 
ihe Left wing of the Internationalists against every deviation 
from revolutionary Marxism. This he carried on in his polemics 
with the Polish-Germans (Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Radek) and the 
Dutch Social-Democrats, who opposed the slogan of the right of 
nations to self-determination and wh5 generally underestamaled 
the significance of the struggle for democracy in the epoch of 
imperialism (The Socialist Revolution and the Right of Nations 
to Self-Determination, Discussion on Self-Determination Summed 
Up); his polemics with the Swiss, Scandinavian and Dutch ^cial- 
Democrats on the question o>f the slogan of disarmament (On the 
Disarmament Slogan); the special article on Rosa Luxemburg’s 
mistakes (Pamphlet by Junius**); his criticism of Pyatakov's 
mistaken views on the national question (A Caricature of Marx¬ 
ism and **Imperialist Eoonomism**); of N. Bukharin (On the 
Rising Tendency^ of Imperialist Eoonomism); and his criticism 
of the mistaken views of Bukharin on the question of the state. 
It is important to note that in his work during the imperialist 
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war, Lenin, foreseeing the inevitability of the breakdown of cap- 
talism as a result of the war and the approach of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution in Russia—which he showed was to grow 
into the socialist revolution—and the socialist revolution in West 
European countries, elaborated a whole series of theoretical and 
political problems: for example, the analysis of imperialism, the 
signihcance of the struggle and rebellion of colonial nations, 
the qpiestion of the victo-ry of socialism in a single country. He 
wrote: “Uneven economic and political development is an abso¬ 
lute law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is pos¬ 
sible, first in a few or even in one, single capitalist country 
taken separately. The victorious proletariat of that country, hav¬ 
ing expropriated the capitalists and organised its own socialist 
production, would rise against the rest of the capitalist world, 
attract to itself the oppressed classes of other countries, raise 
revolts among them against the capitalists and, in the event of 
necessity, come out even with armed force against the exploiting 
classes and their states.” (Lenin, Collected Worksy Vol. XVIII, 
United Stales of Europe Slogan.) 

I^en also there was the nabLonal question, the question of the 
proletarian state, the essential feature and peculiarities of the 
socialist revolution, the possdhility of achieving democracy under 
imperialism, the question of annexations, analysis of imperial¬ 
ism, etc. 

During the first half of 1916, Lenin, while in Zurich, wrote 
his important book entitled Imperialisniy the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism. In this book, which ^ves a remarkable analysis of 
impeorialism, which he defines as monopolistic or “moribund,” 
“decaying” capitalism, as the “eve of the socialist revolution,” 
Lenin’s aim was to “present, with the help of the tabulated data 
of undisputed bourgeois statistics and the admissions of the bour¬ 
geois scientists of all countries themselves, a complete picture of 
world capitalist economy and its international relations in Hie 
beginning of the twentieth century, the eve of the first world 
imperialist war.” 

Lenin defined imperialism as follows: “Imperialism is capital¬ 
ism in that stage of development in which the domination of 
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monopolies and finance capital has established itself, in which 
the export of capital has acquired pronounced importance, in 
which the division of the world among the big international 
trusts has begun; in which the partition of all the territories of the 
globe amongst the great capitalist powers has been completed.” 
(Little Lenin Library, Imperialism^ the Highest Stage of Capi¬ 
talism, chapter VIL) The stage of development which capitalism 
has reached gives rise to imperialist wars, wars for the right to 
dominate the world, for the acquisition of markets and to oppress 
small and weak nations. In the imperialist stage of development 
capitalism becomes “parasitical and decaying capitalism.” Under 
imperialism, tlie contradictions which are a feature of capitalism 
generally become intensified to the extreme (wars, rise in the 
cost of living, oppression of the mases, etc.), and by that our 
era becomes transformed into an era of proletarian, socialist 
levolutions. Lenin devoted a considerable part of the book to a 
criticism of Kautsky, who, by his theory of “ultra-imperialism,” 
tried to obscure the profound contradictions of imperialism and 
the inevitability of the revolutionary crises to which it gives 
rise. By preaching that the further “peaceful” development of 
imperialism is possible by uniting the imperialist states into “a 
single world trust” which would be able to abolish war and avert 
political disturbance:^, Kautsky strove to distract the attention of 
the workers from the necessity for a revolutionary struggle for 
socialism. 

Lenin worked out all the fundamental problems of Marxist 
theory and policy affecting the epoch of war and, at the same time, 
in spite of his remoteness from Russia and the bad connections he 
had with the country, he guided the activities of the Bolsheviks 
there. Particularly striking is A Few Theses (published in the 
Sotsial Demokrat, October 13, 1915), which contains practical 
directions: against participation in the War Industries Commit* 
tees,^ for the development of the strike movement under the 
triple slogan—democratic republic, confiscation of the landlords* 
estates, eight-hour working day, the slogan of the Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies as “organs of rebellion, as organs of revo- 

* Gimmittees set up to assist the production of munitions.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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liitionary power, and others. In the theses Lenin wrote that if 
the revolution were to put the proletariat in power in Russia then 
we . . . would systematically rouse all nationalities at present op¬ 
pressed by the Great Russians, we would rouse all the colonies 
and dependent countries of Asia (India, China, Persia and others), 
as well as and first of all—^thc socialist proletariat of Europe 
to rebellion against their governments, in spile of the efforts of 
the social-chauvinists. There is no doubt whatever that the victory 
of the proletariat in Russia would create extraordinarily favour¬ 
able conditions for the development of revolution both in Asia 
and in Europe.” 

Foreseeing the bourgeois-democratic character of the impend- 
ing revolution in Russia (a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry which ovcffthrows tsarism), 
Lenin regarded this revolution as a transitional stage to the 
socialist revolution, and in his article. Two Lines of the Rev- 
olutioRf which appeared almost simultaneously with the theses, he 
emphasised that “the proletariat will immediately take advant¬ 
age of the liberation of bourgeois Russia from tsarism and 
from the agrarian power of the landlords ... to bring about 
the socialist revolution in alliance with the proletariat of 
Europe.” 

While working on the problems of the Russian and inter¬ 
national revolutionary movement, Lenin at the same lime showed 
great interest in the local (Swiss) workers* movement and tried 
to influence it through the Swiss Lefts. A number of Lenin’s 
writings on the tasks and tactics of the Left Zimmerwaldists in 
Swiss Social-Democracy have been preserved. “Put in the fore¬ 
front the systematic spreading of the idea of an immediate so¬ 
cialist revolution,” he wrote, appealing to the Swiss Left Zim¬ 
merwaldists, “prepare yourselves for it, and introduce corres¬ 
ponding fundamental changes in Party work all along the line.” 
At the same lime Lenin took advantage of every opportunity to 
acquaint the Swiss workers with the revolutionary history of the 
Russian proletariat and its revolutionary prospects. {Lecture on 
the Revolution of 1905, January, 1917.) 

Of the works of Lenin not closely related to the questions raised 
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by the war we might mention his pamphlet, /Vew Data Concerning 
the Laws of the Development of Capitalism in Agriculture^ which 
was finished in 1915, and printed after the revolution. At the 
beginning of the war Lenin wrote his article, Karl Marx, printed 
later, but incompleilely, in the Granat Encyclopcedia. Long before 
the war, Lenin had studied philosophy intensively, making lengthy 
extracts from Aristotle, Feuerbach and particularly from Hegel, 
and had planned to write a book on the philosophy oif Hegel and 
the dialectic method. He continued this work during the war, but 
the tasks raised by the war did not permit him to carry out his 
intentions. 

Lenin’s notes on philosophy have recently been published in 
the Leninskiye Sbondki {Leninist Miscellany) ; they played a 
great part in developing philosophic thought. 

1917 

When the first news of the February Revolution reached 
Switzerland, Lenin decided at all costs immediately to go to Russia. 
The execution of this decision, however, presented extraordinary 
difiiculties. The Anglo-French imperialists would npl allow the 
Russian revolutionary intemationalirts to pass through their 
lines under any circumstances, nor was the Russian Provisional 
Government eager to allow the “defeatists,” as they called the 
Bolsheviks, to enter Russia. The Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies, which was in the hands of the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, took up an evasive position on this question. 
Having convinced himself that all “legal” means of returning 
to revolutionary Russia were closed to him, and the various 
plans for getting into Russia proving entirely impracticable, 
Lenin decided to travel openly through Germany, with whom 
Russia was then in a state of war. The Swiss Social-Democrats, 
under the guidance of F. Flatten, carried on the negotiations 
to bring this about. 

The German government agreed to allow the exiles to pass 
through Germany, and Lenin, with a group of comrades, travelled 
through Germany to Sweden, and from there through Finland to 
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Petrograd, arriving there on April 16, 1917. The Petrograd Bol¬ 
sheviks and workers came out in force to meet liim and gave him a 
rousing welcome. The bourgeoisie and the reactionaries, however, 
began a furious campaign of slander against him to the effect that 
he had connections with the German government. 

While still in Switzerland, receiving only meagre information 
about the course taken by the February Revolution, I^nin, in his 
remarkable Letters from Afar^ had analysed the revolution that 
had taken place and its causes, and had characterised the February 
days as the “first stage of the first revolution.” He also formulated 
the further tasks of the working class, pointing out to them the 
necessity of a struggle for the transfer of power to the hands of 
the soviets, for the dictatorship of the proletariat and the poorest 
peasantry, for socialism, and emphasising that, in the struggle 
for a Soviet stale and the proletarian dictatorship, the allies of 
the working class were the broad masses of the working popula¬ 
tion (mainly tlie poorest section of the peasantry) and the interna¬ 
tional proletariat. “With these two allies,” Lenin wrote, “the 
proletariat of Russia can and will proceed, taking advantage of 
the peculiarities of the present moment of transition, to win 
first a democratic republic and the complete victory of the peas¬ 
antry over tlie landlords, and then socialism, which alone can 
give peace, bread and freedom to the people exhausted by 
the war.” At the same time, Lenin warned the Party against 
making any attempt to unite with the social-chauvinists (“rev¬ 
olutionary deffencists”) or with the vacillating elements of So¬ 
cial-Democracy, such as Trotsky’s group, and insisted that 
the Party “continue its work in a consistently international 
spirit.” * 

As soon as Lenin arrived in Petrograd, he proposed his famous 
“April Theses” which subsequently served as the basis of the tac¬ 
tics of the Parly. The publication of these theses created a sen¬ 
sation. 

The ideas advanced by Lenin in the theses, developed in his 
pamphlet. Tasks of the Proletariat in Our Revolution^ and in nu¬ 
merous articles and speeches, may be summed up as follows: after 
the overthrow of autocracy, Ihe government fell into the hands of 
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ihe bourgeoisie, of the capitalists; the war continued to be an im¬ 
perialist war, the proletariat, therefore, could not support this war; 
“the slightest concession to ‘revolutionary defencism’ would be 
tantamount to the betrayal of socialism, the complete rejection of 
internationalisni,-”' it is important to “explain patiently” and to 
prove to the masses that it is impossible “to end the war and se¬ 
cure a truly democratic, non-violent peace, without overthrowing 
capital”; the peculiar feature of the situation was the diarchy, 
the fact that “side by side with the Provisional Government, the 
bourgeois government, thfere has developed another embryonic 
government, weak as yet but undoubtedly real and growing, i.e., the 
Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies”; no loyalty and no 
support to the Provisional Government must be shown; all power 
in the rounlry, from below up, must belong to the soviets, which 
represent a new type of state, akin to the Paris Commune; in the 
given period our party is in the minority; the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries—who are under the influence of the 
bourgeoisie, who support the bourgeois and who fear to break with 
the capitalists and take power independently—are in the majority 
in the soviets. For the immediate future the slogan ‘All Power 
to the Soviets!” does not yet mean the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat: this slogan is equivalent to the demand for the transfer of 
power to petty-bourgeois democracy with the aim of splitting the 
latter from the bourgeoisie. As long as we are in the minority, as 
long as the broad masses of the people (particularly the peasantry, 
and also part of the workers) support the Mensheviks and Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries, our task is to expose the compromising policy 
of these petty-bourgeois parties, to explain their mistakes to the 
masses and carry on painstaking, stubborn and persistent work 
among the rank and file, among the workers, soldiers and peasants, 
in order to win their confidence, to win a majority in the soviets. 

To the extent that the masses of soldiers, peasants and workers 
became convinced by experience how disastrous was the policy of 
the compromisers, to the extent that the latter could not break 

‘After the February Revolution certain groups of Social-Democrats, 
who had opposed the war, began to argue that it was now necessary to 
continue the war in order to defend the democratic revolution.— Ed. Eng, ed. 
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with the bourgeoisie and solve the most important tasks of the 
revolution (peace, land, freedom), the majority in the soviets began 
to go over to the Bolsheviks, and then die slogan “All Power to 
the Soviets!” became the slogan of the dictatorship of the prolct* 
ariat and the poorest peasantry. Immediately after the February 
Revolution, Lenin put before the working class tlie slogans of pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship, proletarian revolution and the struggle for 
socialism, and his strategic plan, based on these slogans, was to con¬ 
vince die majority of the people that the Bolsheviks were right, 
and to make the broad masses understand tlie necessity of the 
proletarian diclatorsliip as the only force able to bring the 
country out. of the imperialist war and the economic ruin that 
it liad brought in its train. While presenting the tasks of the “sec¬ 
ond stage” of the revolution, of transferring power to the hands 
of the working class, Lenin at the same time warned the Party, 
which was still in an obvious minority at that time, against 
the Troskyist flirting with the idea of the immediate seizure of 
power by a “workers’ government,” because this would mean 
ignoring the illusions which the peasantry, who composed the 
majority of the population, still harboured, and the fact that 
they still trusted the bourgeoisie and the compromisers. Simul¬ 
taneously with the slogan of the Soviet republic, Lenin advanced 
the demand for the immediate confiscation by the peasants of 
the landlords’ estates (without waiting for the convocation 
of the Constituent Assembly promised by the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment), and for tlie nationalisation of the land generally; 
the demand for freedom for all nations and nationalities op¬ 
pressed by tsarism to secede from Russia, the demand for the na¬ 
tionalisation of all banks and syndicates and tilieir control by the 
soviets. These economic measures, Lenin explained, did not as yet 
constitute socialism, but were a “step towards socialism.” It was 
impossible to extricate the country from the situation created by 
wai, he said, without going forward to socialism, to the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. “Outside of socialism,” wrote Lenin, “there 
is no salvation for mankind from war, hunger and the further de-* 
struction of millions and millions of human beings.” In his theses, 
moreover, Lenin urged that it was the duty of tbe Russian revolu- 
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denary proletariat to take the initiative in creating the Third In- 
ternational into which no social-chauvinists or centrists should 
be admitted. 

Before Lenin’s return from abroad, the Party, in passing to tlie 
second stage of the revolution, had not yet managed to formulate 
clearly and distinctly the new tasks of the immediate struggle for 
the socialist revolution, about which the Party had no doubt and 
which followed logically from -the whole line the Bo'lsheviks had 
previously pursued towards developing the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution into socialist revolution. Even before Lenin’s arrival 
the Parly had expelled from its ranks opportunists like Voitinsky 
who tried to foist a defendi&t and opportunist policy upon the 
Party. 

The Party clearly and distinctly formulated the new tasks 
under Lenin’s guidance, and firmly and resolutely entered the 
struggle for socialism. The Petrograd Conference, which took 
place April 14-22, and the All-Russian April Conference held 
April 24-29, which equalled a congress in significance, were 
marked by the triumph of Lenin’s ideas. At the Petrograd Con¬ 
ference, Lenin reported on the current situation and on the Party’s 
attitude to the Provisional Govemimeiit. At the All-Russian April 
Conference he again reported on the current situation, on the 
agrarian question, on the question of revising the Party pro¬ 
gramme, and spoke on the war, the national question and several 
other subjects. During these conferences, Lenin carried on a strug¬ 
gle against the Right opposition (Kamenev, who had been pur¬ 
suing an opportunist policy even before Lenin’s arrival, and 
Rykov), which tried to restrict the tasks of the movement within 
the framework of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, demanded 
that the revolutionary proletariat support the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, “in so far as the latter was actually struggling against the 
remnantisof the old regime” (as if a government of capitalists could 
seriously struggle against the old regime!) and was opposed to the 
struggle for socialism, for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Lenin at the same time fought the “Left” deviators (Pyatakov), 
who denied the right of nations to self-determination. During the 
great political crisis in April caused by the famous Milyukov note 
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which declared that the Provisional Government would remain 
loyal to the Allied treaties, Lenin firmly corrected the line of the 
Petrograd Parly Committee which displayed a tendency to go 
‘‘slightly more to the Left” than tlie Cventral Committee. On Leaiin’s 
proposal, the Central Coramiltee issued tlie slogan of peaceful dem¬ 
onstrations, hut the Petrograd Committee advanced the slogan 
of overthrow of the Provisional Government. Under the conditions 
then prevailing, this was an adventurist slogan, because the 
revolutionary proletariat did not yet have a stable majority of the 
people on its side. The liquidation of the Right oj)position and of 
the “Left” deviation, the fact that the Bolshevik policy was most 
clearly explained to the broad masses and that the petty-bourgeois 
policy of confidence in and compromise witli the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment pursued by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
was sharply criticised and the creation of a far-rcaching network 
of Party organisations in the factories, mills and army units, 
secured an extraordinary growth in the influence of the Parly 
among the masses and their mobilisation under the slogans of 
Lenin. Thanks to Lenin’s policy the influence of the Party among 
the masses grew from day to daj. Up to the July days, Lenin, 
as member of the editorial board of Pravda^ wrote regularly 
for that paper (his short articles in Uie Pravda for lliis period 
are an example of how to explain the tasks of revolutionary 
struggle to the masses), and spoke frequently at meetings and 
gatherings of workers and soldiers. It was in this period also that 
he delivered his important speeches on the question of land, war, 
and of the Party’s attitude to the Provisional Government, at the 
All-Russian Congress of Peasant Deputies (June 4) and .at the 
First Congress of the Soviets (June 17-22), for the most part 
then still under the influence of the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. 

When the July events began, Lenin was in the country, in a 
village not far from Petrograd, where he had gone to recuperate. 
He immediately came to the capital, however, to lead the move¬ 
ment which had sprung up spontaneously among the Petrograd 
workers and to give it as much as possible an organised character. 
Lenin thought it would be premature for the Bolsheviks to lake 
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power at that moment, for although the Party had the support or 
almost the whole of the Petrograd proletariat and the garrison, it 
had not yet won the majority of the working class and the major- 
ity of the people as a whole to its side. The July demonstration of 
the Petrograd workers, which took place under the slogan of the 
transfer of power to the soviets, ended in the temporary defeat of 
the revolutionary workers and soldiers, owing to the fact that the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries openly and entirely de¬ 
serted to the side of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie and 
called reactionary troops to Petrograd. To disrupt and demoralise 
the movement the bourgeoisie circulated the foul, slanderous “doc¬ 
ument” forged by the secret police and G. Alexinsky, to the effect 
that Lenin was a spy in the pay of the German government, acting 
in the interest of German imperialism. The press campaign against 
Lenin reached its climax at that period. The Provisional Govern¬ 
ment ordered Lenin’s arrest. Bands of Kerensky’s military cadets 
searched for the leader of the revolutionary workers in order to 
kill him. Under these conditions, Lenin, on the decision of the 
Central Committee of the Party, went into hiding. For several 
days he lived in the house of S. Alliliiev, a worker, on the out¬ 
skirts of Petrograd. Later he went to the house of another worker, 
N. Emelyanov, at Sestroretsk, near Petrograd. Next day he went 
to the village of Rasllv, some distance from Petrograd, and several 
miles from the railway. Here Lenin remained almost a month and 
a half, liring in a hut in the middle of a field. In September he 
crossed the Finnish border illegally (as an engine fireman), and 
settled in Helsingfors, where he lived illegally with trustworthy 
Finnish Social-Democrats. While in hiding, Lenin maintained con¬ 
nections with the Central Committee and continued to write for 
the leading Party organ, issued under various names, in place of 
Pravda^ which had been raided and closed down. In a number 
of leading articles and pamphlets for this period. On Slogans, Con¬ 
cerning Constitutional Illusions, Lessons of the Revolution, The 
Impending Catastrophe and How to Combat It, The Russian Rev¬ 
olution and Civil War, The Tasks of the Revolution, The Crisis 
Has Matured, Can the Bolsheviks Retain Power? (the last-named 
published in the magazine Prosveshcheniye), Lenin characterised 
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the situation created in the country as a result of the July days 
and prepared the masses and the Party for the inevitability and 
necessity of an armed struggle for power. In the days immediately 
following the July crir-is, which marked the turning point in the 
development of the revolution, Lenin pointed out that the “peace¬ 
ful” period of the revolution had ended, and that now that the 
counter-revolution led by the Cadet Party had gained a victory, 
it was impossible to take power without civil war, without a “sec¬ 
ond” revolution. Step by step exposing the treacherous role in the 
revolutionary movement of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries who were leading the working class and peasantry along 
the road of subjection to the capitalists, taking pains to show the 
peasants in particular that their prospects of obtaining land were 
utterly hopeless as long as the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men¬ 
sheviks retained the confidence of the people, and the proletariat 
had not yet seized power, Lenin at the same time carefully and 
exhaustively drew up an economic programme of the future rev¬ 
olutionary government, advancing the following as the chief 
measures: amalgamation of all banks, nationalisation of the banks, 
nationalisation of syndicates, i.c., the largest capitalist monopolies 
(oil, coal, metal, sugar, etc.), abolition of commercial secrets, reg¬ 
ulation of consumption, and so on. “We must either overtake and 
surpass the advanced countries or perish”—^thus Lenin defined the 
tasks of the working class for the immediate historical period, 
emphasising again and again that “it is impossible to march for¬ 
ward in twentieth century Russia, which has won a republic and 
democracy by revolutionary methods, without marching forward 
towards socialism, without taking steps towards it.” 

While in hiding, Lenin led the work of the Sixth Party Con¬ 
gress which was held semi-legally in Petrograd, and worked hard 
on the question of the Party programme, which he had begun to 
study intensively in the period'preceding the July days. (Materials 
Relating to the Revision of the Party Programme and On the Re¬ 
vision of the Party Programme.) 

In Helsingfors, Lenin finished his remarkable book, StaXe and 
Revolution, in w^hich he restored and raised to a higher plane the 
Marxian doctrine of the state which had been partly forgotten and 
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partly distorted by the opportunists, particularly by Kautsky. He 
had started writing the book while still abroad, on the eve of the 
February Revolution. This work is of tremendous theoretical inter¬ 
est, and has enormous practical and political value for the prole¬ 
tariat which is fighting for its dictatorship and exercising it. In 
th is book Lenin shows that the bourgeois state arises as a product 
of irreconcilable class antagonisms; that no matter what kind of 
“democratic” or “parliamentary” form it may lake, it is actually 
a weapon in the hands of tlie bourgeoisie, in the hands of the 
minority, for suppressing the exploited and the toiling masses. 
Di awing ])arlicMlarly on the experiences of the. Paris Commune 
as summed up hy Marx, he showed ihat the task of the working 
class is to “smash,” “shatter” the bourgeois, bureaucratic-mili¬ 
tary state machine, and create in its place its own proletarian stale. 
“The replacement of the bourgeois by the proletarian slate is im¬ 
possible without a violent revolution,” be wrote. {Collected W^orks^ 
Vol. XXL Book II, p. 166.) What are the tasks of the proletarian 
state? “The proletariat needs state power, die centralised organ¬ 
isation of power, the organisation of violence, both for the pur¬ 
pose of crushing tlie resistance of the exploiters and for the pur¬ 
pose of guiding the great maas of the population—die peasantry, 
petty-bourgeoisie, the semi-proletarians—in the work of organis¬ 
ing socialist economy.” (/fitd., p. 169.) The proletariat organised 
as a ruling class “must lead the whole people to socialism, 
direct and organise the new order, be the teacher, guide and 
leatler of all the toiling and exploited in the task of building 
up their social life without the bourgeoisie and against the 
bourgeoisie.” {Ibid.j p. 170.) The proletarian dictatorship, which 
is essential in the period of transition from capitalism to com¬ 
munism, is no longer a state in the strict sense of die word, 
since it represents the interests of the overwhelming majority of 
the nation, the interests of those who toil. “The dictator^ip of 
the proletariat . . . for the first time becomes democracy for the 
people, democracy for the majority while at the same time it 
necessarily suppresses the minority, the exploiters.” As the pro¬ 
ductive forces of human society develop, and the division of 
society into classes is abolished, the state withers away, becomes 
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superfluous. Besides tracing the process of development of c5om- 
munist society out of capitalist society and showing the econ¬ 
omic basis for the withering away of the state, Lenin, in his 
book, made a brilliant analysis of the essential features of the 
future communist society and its two consecutive phases of dev¬ 
elopment—lower “socialism,” and higher “communism.” 

Forced to stay far from the arena of the direct struggle of the 
working class, Lenin attentively followed the trend of development 
of the movement, carefully studied the mood of the masses and 
watched for symptoms of a new rise of the tide of revolution. 
After the suppression of the counteor-revolutionary reibellion of 
Kornilov and after the Party had won a majority in the Petiogiad 
and Moscow Soviets of Workers* Deputies, Lenin raised before the 
Party the task of directly preparing for the organisation of an 
armed uprising. The Bolsheviks Must Seize Power is the title of 
the letter Lenin wrote to the Central Committee and to the Petro- 
grad and Moscow Committees of the Party during September 
25-27. 

From that moment Lenin began his “agitation** for an armed 
uprising, which can be compared to no other in its amazing pas¬ 
sion, persistency and diversity of arguments. On Septmbex 29 
(old style), Lenin categtoricalJy demanded the “immediate seizure 
of power,** “an immediate uprising,** and attacked those who 
were inclined to delay or postpone the uprising. “Delay is a 
ccrirae,’* wrote Lenin in tilie be^nninig of Ootoher. “If it is impos¬ 
sible to take power without rebellion we rauat start a rebellion at 
once.*’ “Delay means death,” he wrote on October 21. 

In order to be nearer to the centre of events, to revolutionary 
Petrograd, Lenin went to Vyborg toward the beginning of Octobeir 
and then settled illegally on the outskirts of Petrograd. On Octo¬ 
ber 23 he attended a secret meeting of the Central Committee at 
which he spoke and got a resolution carried in favour of an armed 
uprising. Ten membeirs of the Central ConMnittee, Lenin, Sveundlov, 
Stalin, Bubnov, Sokolnikov, Lomov, Kollontai, Dzerzhinski, Urit- 
sky and Trotsky voted for an uprising, two members, Kamenev 
and Zinoviev, voted against. At this meeting a Political Bureau 
was set up to lead the uprising. Lenin was appointed a member 
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of the Bureau. A few days later, October 29, another meeting of 
the Central Co'mmittee was held which a number of ^he most re¬ 
sponsible Party workers attended. Lenin spoke on the need for an 
armed uprising. As one of the participants of the meeting relates: 
“Lenin’s speech, which lasted about two hours, was followed with 
the closest attention. Everyone listened with bated breath. When 
Lenin finished, several, seconds passed in silence. Everyone seemed 
to be hypnotised. ... I have heard many reports and speeches 
throughout my twenty years* friendship with Vladimir Ilyich, but 
of all his reports this was the best.” The meeting approved the 
decision of the Central Committee of October 23 and resolved to 
call upon “all organisations and all workers and soldiers to begin 
thorough and energetic preparations for an armed uprising.” While 
exerting every effort to accelerate the organisation of the armed 
uprising, Lenin at the same lime subjected the opportunist position 
of Kamenev and Zinoviev to devastating criticism and even de¬ 
manded their expulsion from the Party as “strikebreakers.” 
(Kamenev and Zinoviev had written in the non-Party press in 
opposition to the uprising, against the decision of the Central 
Committee.) On the evening of November 6, on the eve of the 
revolution, Lenin who had throughout maintained Uie closest con¬ 
tacts with the leading Party workers, called them into confer¬ 
ence to consider certain questions connected with die uprising, 
to learn the state of affairs in the capital, and to give directions; 
and he again wrote a letter to the members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee demanding an immediate armed uprising: “I want to 
urge upon you, as strongly as I can, that now everything is 
hanging by a thread, that questions now confront us which 
neither conferences nor congresses (even a congress of the 
soviets) oan decide, but which can be solved only by the people, 
the masses, the struggle of the armed masses. . , . There must 
be no delay!! Today, this evening, tonight, whatever happens, 
we must arrest the government, disarm (overcome, if they resist)' 
the cadets, etc. We must not wait!! We may lose all!! The 
government is tottering. We must smash it at all cost!” Several 
hours later Lenin left his illegal hiding place and went dis¬ 
guised to the Smolny Institute in order personally to lead the 
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armed uprising from there. The practical side of the uprising was 
entJT 2 S«ted to the Revolutionary Military Committee:. During the 
most critical day and hours, November 6 and 7, and also later, 
during the repulse of Kerensky’s attack on Petrograd, Lenin 
not only guided the political activities of the Revolutionary 
Military Committee, but directly paricipated in drawing up 
and carrying out its plans of military operations and practical 
measures. 

On November 7, the day of the revolution which established 
the proletarian dictatorship in Russia, Lenin spoke at the Petro¬ 
grad Soviet. This was his first public appearance before the Petro¬ 
grad workers since the July days. Next day, the Second Congress 
of Soviets, after hearing Lenin’s report, adopted the historic de¬ 
crees on peace and the transfer of llie land to the peasants. The 
Congress created a Workers’ and Peasants’ Government—the C'oun- 
cil of People’s Commissars—of which Lenin was chairman, in 
which office he reinuined until his death. 

The first days after the revolution, which were spent in intense 
work consolidating the Soviet power and suppressing the counter¬ 
revolutionary activities of the adherents of the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment, were marked by a dangerous crisis in the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Party; Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rykov and several other 
comrades insisted on the abandonment of the dictatorship and on 
the creation of a coalition government, to include the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries, and when the Central Committee 
led by Lenin refused to make any concessions on the question of 
power, they resigned from the Central Committee and tlie Council 
of People’s Commissars on November 17 (among the deserters 
was A. Shlyapnikov). Lenin issued a manifesto to the Party and 
to all workers, in which he branded the action of tliese com¬ 
rades as desertion. The Party and the working class resolutely 
supported the Central Committee. 

It was not an accident that Kamenev, Zinoviev and Rykov took 
the position they did. During the transition to the period of recon¬ 
struction of the national economy of the Soviet Union, in 1925- 
27, Kamenev and Zinoviev, led by Trotsky, conducted a furious 
campEugn against the Parly and tlie Central Committee, and 
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argued that it was impossible to build up socialism in the So¬ 
viet Union. 

In 1928-29, when the Party initiated the socialist reconslinio 
tion of agriculture and the liquidation of the kulaks as a class on 
the basis of mass collectivisation, Rykov, who together with Bu¬ 
kharin led the Right opposition, fought a^insl die tempo of indus¬ 
trialisation decided o;i by the Party, against the collectivisation 
of agriculture and opposed the wide offensive against the capitalist 
elements in the country. 

Lenin attached enormous importance to securing the support 
of the peasantry for the proletariat and during the October days 
he strove hard to explain the Party’s position to the peasants in 
articles and speeches at the Congress of Peasant Deputies which 
was then taking place. “There is no fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the interests of the wage workers and those of the toiling, 
exploited peasants,” he said. “Socialism can fully satisfy the 
interests of the one and of the other. Socialism alone can satisfy 
their interests.” In this period a section of the peasantry sup¬ 
ported the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, and so he included 
several representatives of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries in the 
government. He also took a leading part in issuing a number 
of decrees concerning the most varied aspects of tlie new Soviet 
system (abolition of estates,^* the decree on the nationalisation 
of the banks, decrees concerning workers’ control of produc¬ 
tion as a first step towairds the transfer of factories and mills 
to the Soviet state, recognition of the right of Finland and the 
Ukraine to self-determination, etc.). 

The Fight for Peace and the “Respite” 

In the beginning of January, 191o, the Constituent Assembly 
was opened. The elections for the Assembly had taken place on 
the basis of the old list of electors and no longer reflected the 
mood of die masses. As soon as it was plain that the Constituent 
Assembly, in which the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men- 

^ Estates or orders into which the population was officially divided 
before the revolution, such as nobles, merchants, burghers, peasants, the 
first two having the highest privileges in the state.— Ed. Eng. td. 
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slieviks had the majority, definitely refused to recognise the Soviet 
government and opposed the proletarian dictatorship, it was dis¬ 
solved, on Lenin’s initia*tive, by the decree of January 19, 1918, 
having lived only one day. Not long before this, on January 14s 
the first attack on Lenin’s life w'as made: terrorists shot at the 
automobile in which he was travelling, but he escaped unharmed. 

During the first months of 1918, Lenin concentrated upon the 
question of war or peace with German imperialism. Negotiations 
were entered into with the Germans, but these proved fruitless, 
and the Parly and die Soviet government were faced with the 
necessity of deciding the question one way or another. Lenin care¬ 
fully studied the mood of the army and, being convinced that it 
was totally incapable of continuing the fight, boldly advocated 
the immediate signing of the severe terms of peace demanded 
by the Germans in order to gain a “respite” in which to accumulate 
strength and organise for defence, in which to liquidate once and 
for all the resistance of the bourgeoisie in the country and to 
“reorganise Russia on the basis of the diclalorship of the proleta¬ 
riat, on the basis of the nationalisation of the banks and large- 
scale industry, the natural exchange of products between the 
towns and the rural consumers* co-operative societies of small 
peasants.” “Such a reorganisation,” wrote Lenin, “vvill make so¬ 
cialism invincible both in Russia and throughout the whole world, 
and at the same time create a stable economic basis for a power¬ 
ful workers’ and peasants’ Red Army.” I/enin’s position, supported 
by Stalin, Zinoviev and others, at first me^t with the strenuous 
opposition of the majority of the Central Committee led by 
Trotsky and Bukharin, who thought that Germany w^ould not at¬ 
tack, and insisted on adhering to the slogan of “neither war nor 
peace.” A number of local Party organisations were also oj)posed 
to the signing of the peace treaty. The refusal of the majority of 
the Central Committee to sign the peace treaty and the breakdown 
of negotiations at Brest-Litovsk brought on the German oTensive 
and the panic-stricken flight of the Russian army along the whole 
front. Tlie Soviet republic was on the verge of disaster. It was 
then that Lenin, by threatening to resign from the Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Council of People’s Commissars, succeeded in get- 
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ting the Central Committee to agree to sign the peace treaty which 
was later confirmed by the Seventh Party Congress (March, 
at which Lenin reported on the question of war and peace. 
The “respite” gained as the result of the peace concluded 
saved the Soviet republic, for had it engaged in a revolution¬ 
ary war ag<Mnst Germany at that time, disaster would inevitably 
have followed. 

The signing of the peace treaty gave rise to a severe crisis in 
the Party owing to the struggle which th§ “Left” Communists led 
by Bukharin waged against Lenin’s policy. The majority of the 
Party organisations, however, and the broad masses of the workers 
and peasants supported the position taken by Lenin on the ques¬ 
tion of peace. The Party organisations and the working class 
as a whole quickly recovered from the intoxication of revolu¬ 
tionary phrases and admitted the correctness of Lenin’s policy. 
To this period of extremely sharp struggle for the signing 
of the peace treaty (January to March, 1918) are related a 
number of excellent articles and speeches by Lenin, in which 
he gave the reasons why peace was essential and showed how 
petty-bourgeois and disastrous was the position taken by the 
advocates of revolutionary war: Theses on the Question of the 
Immediate Conclusion of a Separate and Annexationist Peace^ 
On Revolutionary Phrases, The Itch, Peace or War, An Unfor¬ 
tunate Peace, A Stern hut Necessary Lesson, Strange and Mon¬ 
strous, speeches at the meetings of the Central Committee at 
the Seventii Parly Congress and the Fourth Extraordinary Con¬ 
gress of Soviets. 

The tenseness of the foreign political situation of the republic 
in the first months of 1918 prevented Lenin from dealing with 
questions of economic construction to the extent that he would 
have desired. The respite obtained by the signing of the peace treaty 
enabled him to concentrate on these problems. In April he wrote 
the pamphlet The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government, and 
on the 29th of that month he delivered an extensive report on this 
theme at the meeting of the All-Russian Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee. In his articles and speeches he presented a complete plan 
for the economic construction of socialism: the organisation of 
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the accountancy and control of production and distribution, the 
employment of bourgeois specialists, increase of labour discipline 
and productivity of labour, the organisation of competition, the 
introduction of piece work, individual management of enterprises 
and so on. He paid particular attention to the idea of **state cap¬ 
italism” which presupposed the invitation of individual capitalists, 
under definite conditions and under the control of the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment, to participate in organising large-scale production, and 
which, he considered, “would be a step forward compared with the 
present state of affairs in the Soviet republic,” and would assist 
the extension and stabilisation of the material and product¬ 
ive basis necessary for the building of socialism. At the same 
time, Lenin exposed the petty-bourgeois character of the “Left” 
Communist opposition, to which later, in May, he dealt a final 
blow in his pamphlet On Left Childisness and Petty-Bourgeois 
Mentality. 

The plan of socialist measures worked out by Lenin in April 
and May and then shelved as a result of tlie civil war was 
to a certain extent an anticipation of the policy which later, 
in 1921-22, was introduced under the name of the New Economic 
Policy. 


The Civil War and “War Communism” 

In the beginning of 1918 and during the “respite,” Lenin pro¬ 
posed tliat a Red Army be created, and worked hard and persist¬ 
ently to this end. Followng the respite came the long drawn-out 
civil war, which lasted from 1918 to 1920. The position of the 
republic was critical on several occasions. Disaster seemed inevi¬ 
table. Throughout the whole civil war, Lenin guided the work of 
defence of the republic and took a decisive part in working out 
instructions not only of a military-political nature, but also for 
military operations. He regularly called for information on the 
situation in the army, and constantly watched the situation on all 
fronts. He drew the attention of the military authorities to the 
most dangerous sections and points at the front and took measures 
to improve the situation in the various sections of the army. The 
Lenin I, 461 7 
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extensive correspondence on military affairs which Lenin carried 
on during the civil war shows the exceptional role he played in 
the work of organising the defence of the Soviet republic. 

Throughout the whole period of the civil war ^nd after, Lenin 
paid the closest attention to the international situation, weighed 
the world forces and the changes in the relationships among 
them, carefully studied the development and growth of the inter¬ 
national revolution and attached tremendous knportanoe to the 
proletariat taking advantage of all antagonisms existing in the 
capitalist camp. After the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk peace, 
Lenin considered the most important task of the Soviet republic 
to be to “manoeuvre,” to adopt such tactics as would prolong 
the “respite” in order to gain and accumulate strength. In the 
period of the civil war, with the growing intervention and the 
counter-revolutionary uprisings and mutinies (counter-revolution¬ 
ary coup d^itat in the Ukraine, Czecho-Slovak mutiny, occupation 
of North Russia by the English and French, White Guard rebel¬ 
lions in a number of cities, seizure of large centres in the Caucasus 
by the Allies, landing of Allied forces in the South of Russia, etc.), 
the external and internal situation changed with extraordinary 
rapidity, and demanded that the Party orientate itself quickly 
to the changing situation. Lenin usually gave an estimation of 
the situation in speeches at the congresses of soviets, at meetings 
of the Central Executive Committee, at the meeting of the Mos¬ 
cow Soviet, at the congresses and conferences of the trade union 
and factory committees and at other important gatherings. Some¬ 
times he did this in articles in the press. 

In the summer of 1918 Lenin concentrated the attention of the 
working class on the organised struggle against the famine in 
the towns; he called upon the workers to organise mass marches 
to the country distiicts to procure grain, called for the creation 
of so-called food detachments, for the organisation of committees 
of the poor peasant’s, and proclaimed a relentless war against 
the agricultural bourgeoisie, the kulaks, who speculated in grain 
and thus weakened the state grain monopoly and doomed the 
working class to starvation. “We must organise a great ‘cru¬ 
sade,* ” wrote Lenin, “against disrupters and bribe-takers, a 
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mighty 'orusade* against those who violate the strict orders of 
the state regarding the collection, transportation and distribu¬ 
tion of grain.** Under Lenin's leadership a strict food dictator¬ 
ship was set up. In this period Lenin made his most important 
speeches on the question of fighting the famine (July 4 to July 
27), and wrote his LeUer to the Petrograd Worked, Still earlier, 
Juncf 28, Lenin introduced a decree for the nationalisation of 
large industries. He formulated the tasks of the working class 
in this period in the following words: *‘The closest unity and 
complete fusion with the rural poor; concessions and agreements 
• with the middle peasantry; ruthless suppression of the kulaks, 
the bloodsuckers, vampires, robbers of the people, speculators, 
who thrive on the famine.” Throughout the civil war the food 
situation remained extraordinarily tense, and as the question of 
grain grew sharper, Lendn unfalteringly appealed to the masses 
of the workers, to tlieir initiative, endurance, enthusiasm and or¬ 
ganising ability. 

July 4 to lO, Lenin led the work of the Fifth Congress of 
Soviets. At the Congress the Bolsheviks were represented by 745 
delegates and the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries by 352 delegates. 
The latter, who represented the interests of the well-to-do peasants, 
raised opposition to the formation of the food detachments and 
committees of poor peasants. On being defeated they demonstra¬ 
tively left the Congress in a body. Next day they tried to raise a 
rebellion in Moscow, and assassinated Count Mirbach, German 
Ambassador in Moscow, in order to provoke a resumption of 
hostilities with (Jerniany. 

On July 5 Lenin spoke at the Congress on the activities of the 
Council of People's Commissars. The next day he guided the 
suppression of the rebellion of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
While straining every effort to preserve peace with the German 
government he nevertheless emphatically rejected the latter’s pro¬ 
posal to send a battalion of German soldien to Moscow to protect 
the German Embassy. 

In July and August, 1918, the famine became more acute, the 
Czecho-Slovak troops ki Siberia tutmed against the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment, and a number of other counter-revolutionary rebellions 
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broke out in various parts of the country; the position of the 
Soviet republic became extremely precarious. Lenin worked fevei- 
ishly on the organisation of the defence of the Soviet republic 
and the creation of a Red Army, at the same time paying much 
attention to the fight againet the famine. He spjoke frequently 
during this period at woffkera* gatherings and mass meetings 
(sometimes four times a day), encouraging the workers and call¬ 
ing upon them to fight against counter-revolution. Regardless 
of the requests and even insiislenoe of oororades, Lenin was 
completely indifferent to his own personal safety. Meanwhile the 
Socialist-Revolutionary terrorists continually dogged his footsteps. 
On August 30, 1918, while leaving a meeting of workers at the 
Michaelson factory, he was severely wounded by a Socialist-Rev¬ 
olutionary, Fanny Kaplain.' His life was in danger, but thanks 
to his powerful constitution he recovered from his wounds, and 
by September 17 was taking the chair at the meeting of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. The proletariat retaliated to 
the outrage perpetrated by Kaplan and the murder of other work¬ 
ers* leaders by introducing mass red terror. 

In the autumn of 1918, Lenin watched the development of the 
political crisis in Germany and the growth of revolution there 
with intense interest. On October 3, he raised before the Central 
Executive Committee and the mass workers* organisations the 
question of “exerting every effort to help the German workers,” 
by creating a grain fund, increasing the Red Army to three 
million, etc. “Let us begin preparations immediately,” wrote Lenin. 
“Let us prove that the Russian workers cafn work much more 
energetically, can fight and die more bravely when it is a matter 
not only of the Russian revolution but of the international 
workers* revolution.” While asserting that the German revolution 
was imminent, Lenin at the same time emphasised the growing 
danger for the Soviet republic, since the victory of Anglo-French 
imperialism over Germany would free the hands of the former 
and enable them to intensify their attack against the Soviet re¬ 
public in order to overthrow the proletarian dictatorship. On 
November 6 and 8, Lenin delivered a report at the Sixth Congress 
of Soviets in which he showed in detail the changes which had 
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taken place in the world situation as a result of the victory of 
Anglo-French imperialism and the growing revolution in Germany. 

In October and November, 1918, Lenin wrote The Proletarian 
Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, in which he severely 
trounced this apostle of international Menshevism (and Vander- 
velde as well) tor detfending bourgeois democracy as against the 
proletarian dictatorship, and exposed all their distortions and 
mutilations of revolutionary Marxism on the question of the rel¬ 
ative positions of dictatorship aind democracy, on the question 
of the state, of the soviets, of internationalism and other crucial 
questions of the international proletarian revolution. In his letters 
to American and European workers, Lenin explained to them the 
policy of the Bolsheviks, while at the same time he attacked 
international opportunism and expressed the Arm conviction that 
the world proletarian revolution would be victorious. 

On Lenin*s initiative, organisations of Bolshevik sympathisers 
were created in 1918. In the same year, and at the beginning of 
the following year, Lenin directed the attention of tlie Party to the 
necessity of the proletarian dictatorship, using the co-operative 
organisations; to the necessity of combating bureaucracy and of 
improving the Soviet state apparatus; to the necessity of the trade 
unions taking a direct part in the practical work of constructing 
socialism and the organisation of production. (Report of January 
20, 1918, at the Second Trade Union Congress.) Beginning with 
the latter half of 1918, Lenin intensively studied the question of 
the relation of the Party to the middle peasants {A Valuable Ad¬ 
mission by Pitirim Sorokin; his report on November 27 on the 
petty-bourgeois parties; his speech on December 11 at the con¬ 
gress of land departments, committees of the poor and communes; 
Answer to the Enquiries of a Peasant) ; in the course of these 
studies he once again pondered over the views of Marx and Engels 
on this question. “To be able to readi an agreement with the 
middle peasant, not for a minute abating the struggle against the 
kulak and relying firmly only on the rural poor”—this is the 
way Lenin formulated the tasks of the Party in this field. The 
policy of the Party in relation to the middle peasant was ratified 
at the Eighth Party Congress in Mardi, 1919, 
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In the beginning of 1919 Lenin had an experience wliich might 
have ended very sadly and which is worth mentioning. On the 
evening of January 19, while riding in an automobile on the out¬ 
skirts of Moscow, on the road to Sokol niki, he was attacked by a 
band of armed robbers. Fortunately the bandits, who threatened 
Lenin with a revolver, did not shoot, but satisfied themselves with 
taking the automobile. Later the whole gang was caught and shot. 

The prolonged struggle Lenin waged against the opportunists, 
chauvinists and centrists in the international labour movement, his 
eflorts to unite and organise the truly revolutionary elements of 
the working class of different countries culminated on March 2, 
1919, in the organisation of the Communist International, the 
First Congress of which took place in Moscow, March 2-7 under 
Lenin’s chairmanship. The most important documents of the First 
Congress are Lenin’s theses on bourgeois democracy and the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat, and his report on the same theme. 
Later Lenin took a most active part in the work of the Comintern, 
whose activities were carried on under his direct leadership. In 
a number of articles, written for the West European Commu¬ 
nists and workers {The Third International and Its Place in His* 
torjf Greetings to the Hungarian Workers^ The Heroes of the Berne 
Internationalf On the Teusks of the Third International^ Greetirigs 
to the Italian^ French and German Communists, How the Bour* 
geoisie Uses the Renegades [1919], Notes of a Publicist [1920]), 
and in political letters and instructions, Lenin responded to all 
the most important questions that confronted the revolutionary 
movement of the West, carried on a resolute struggle against op¬ 
portunists and reformists, and insisted that the revolutionary par¬ 
ties birej*k off all connecti.O'ns with tlie latter. He demanded not 
only verbal recognition of the dictatorship, but a real struggle for 
it. He advocated and explained the idea of the soviets, gave advice 
to the Communists in the Hungarian and Bavarian Soviet repub¬ 
lics, pointed mit the mistakes ooanmitled by the young Com¬ 
munist Parties which were coming into existence in the West, 
and strove to create truly Communist, truly revolutionary parties 
in the Western countries. 

When the First Congress of the Comintern ended, Lenin went 
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to Petrograd for several days. Of the speeches he delivered there. 
The Successes and Difficulties of the Soviet Government is cer* 
tainly the most important. From March 18 to 23, under Lenin’s 
leadership, the Eighth Party Congress was held in Moscow, during 
the period of heavy military defeats in the East (Kolchak’s ad¬ 
vance). At the Congress, Lenin gave an account of the activities 
of the Central Committee, reported on tlie Party’s attitude to the 
middle peasantry and spoke on the Party programme and on the 
situation in the Red Army. The Congress adopted the resolution 
proposed by Lenin on the attitude to be taken to the middle 
peasantry, which is one of the most important documents of the 
Party in this field. The Party programme confirmed by the Con¬ 
gress was also mainly written by Lenin. 

During the debate on the programme he repelled Bukliarin’s 
attack on the programme from the “Left.” Bukharin proposed that 
that part of the programme which described the rise and de¬ 
velopment of capitalism be deleted and that only the analysis of 
“pure imperialism,” the highest stage of capitalistin, be left in. 
This meant ignoring the elementary phenomena o! capitalism and 
the significance of the small commodity producer (the peasantry), 
and < won Id prevent the attitude of the proletarian dictatorship 
towards the peasantry from being properly determined. Lenin also 
combated the deviation committed by Bukharin and Pyatakov on 
the national question, in repudiating the right of nations to self- 
determination. Great differences arose at the Congress on the 
question of employing military specialists. The struggle was an 
extremely sharp one. After a lengthy discussion, Lenin succeeded 
in getting the resolution drafted by the commission unanimously 
adopted by the Congress. 

During 1919, Lenin directed the intense campaign of the 
Soviet republic against Kolchak, Yudenich and Denikin, which 
ended in the complete defeat of the counter-revolutionary army 
and the liberalio’n of those regions which had been occupied by 
them. Besides the questions of organising the military defence of 
the republic, of providing provisions and equipment for the Red 
Army, and international questions (on the international and in¬ 
ternal situation of the republic we must particularly note Lenin’s 
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speeches of April 4, July 4, November 8), Lenin conoenlrated 
attention on the questions of the struggle against food and fuel 
difficulties and against epidemics (typhoid fever). Moreover, he 
worked hard on explaining the Party’s policy in regard to the 
peasantry and on making clear to the Party the tasks that con¬ 
fronted it in its work in the rural districts. He paid much atten¬ 
tion also to the question of employing the old specialists, to the 
national quesition (the Ukraine and Turkestan), to culture and 
education, and so on. Of the more important theoiretical and polit- 
ioal works of Lenin during this period we should note the follow¬ 
ing: TAe Great Initiative {on subbotniks^), Economics and Polite 
ics in the Epoch of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, Elections 
to the Constituent Assembly and the Dictatorship of the Proletary 
iat (on our attitude towards bourgeois parliamentarism and on the 
conditions of victory of the proletarian revolution). On Deceiv* 
ing the People with Slogans of Liberty and Equality ( speech). 
From December 6 to 9, 1919, the Seventh Congress of Soviets was 
held. At the Congress Lenin submitted the report of the Council 
of People’s Commissars and took an active part in the work of the 
Organisation Section of the Congress, at which he proposed that 
the old specialists be employed and that at the same time measures 
be taken to train workers and peasants to become specialists. 

The victory of the 'Red Army on all fronts, the utter rout of 
Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenich and the lifting of the blockade 
opened up before the Soviet republic the prospect of a change to 
peaceful construction. Towards the end of 1919 and the beginning 
of 1920, Lenin concentrated all his attention on the question of 
restoring industry, transport and agriculture. “The collection and 
transport of large government reserves of food, the restoration of 
our broken down transport, the carrying out of these measures 
with military rapidity, with military energy, with military discip¬ 
line; together with it and inseparably bound with it, the influx 
of workers into the Soviet apparatus, who will drive out sabotage 

* From the Russian suhbota, Saturday. Voluntary labour undertaken 
by workers to perform urgently required work, such as unloading freight- 
cars, clearing sidings, etc. Lenin regarded subbotniks as the beginning of 
Conuaunist work— Eng. ed. 
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and bureaucratic methods and attain the maximum productivity 
of labour; the greatest exertion of all the efforts of the country 
in oixler to restore our national economy”—thus Lenin defined 
the tasks of the Party and the working class in February, 1920. 

The transition to the work of solving the economic problems 
gave rise to a struggle within the Party on the questiop of the 
methods to be used in managing industry. The controversy was as 
between those who advocated that directors of trusts, managers of 
factories, shops, etc., be individually and personally responsible 
for the management of the organisation in their charge and those 
who argued that, as heretofore, these organisations should be man¬ 
aged by collegiums or committees. Lenin strongly urged the need 
for individual management as opposed to collegium management 
and carried on an energetic struggle against the advocates of tlie 
collegium method (Rykov, Tomsky, Sapronov and others). He 
addressed many meetings on this question, though in a number 
of cases the opposition was so strong that his point of view did 
not gain the support of the majority, for example, at the meeting 
of the Communist fraction of the All-Union Council of Trade 
Unions and the Congress of Councils of National Economy. This 
question was ffnally decided at the Ninth Congress of the Party 
which took place from March 29 to April 3, 1920. At this Co-n- 
gress Lenin delivered the report of the Central Committee and 
spoke on economic construction and on the co-operative societies 
(Lenin opposed the proposal to transform the co-operative so- 
cities into stale rganisations). The opposition, which partly 
advocated the colleguim method of industrial management and 
partly attacked the general policy of the Central Committee, 
was utterly defeated. 

The effort of the Soviet republic to turn from civil war to 
peaceful construction failed, for at the end of April, 1920, Poland, 
ignoring the peaceful overtures of the Soviet government, com¬ 
menced war against Soviet Russia, and very soon after that danger 
threatened from the side of the White Guard general Wrangel in 
the Crimea, Hence Lenin once again had to concentrate on ques¬ 
tions of defence, until the war with Poland had come to an end 
and until Wrangel was defeated. 
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In April and May, 1920, when preparations were being mad 3 
for the Second Congress of the Communist International, whicli 
took place at a time when the revolutionary movement of the 
West and the influence of the Comintern were at their height, and 
when the Red Army was gaining its greatest successes in the war 
with Poland, Lenin wrote his remarkable work **Left-Wing'* Com- 
munhmy an Infantile DLwrder. In this book, which is a brilliant 
exposition of the basis of Marxist strategy and tactics, Lenin makes 
an exhaustive criticism of the mistakes of the “Left” West Eu¬ 
ropean Communists. The “Lefts” failed to understand the necessity 
of combining legal with illegal methods of struggle and denied 
the need for entering bourgeois parliaments and working in reac¬ 
tionary trade unions, and this resulted in the commission of grave 
errors on the question of the relationship between Party and 
class, etc. At that time the “Left” deviation presented the more 
serious danger to the development of the revolution and Lenin 
therefore fought against it with all his might. 

The Second Coogress of the Comintern (July 19 to August C) 
opened in Petrograd and then continued its work in Moacow. 
Lenin took a particularly active part in the work of this Congress. 
All the most important documents—resolutions and theses of the 
Congress—^were written by him: on the agrarian question; con¬ 
ditions pf afiiliadion to the Comintern, which barred the entry, of 
groups and trends which still contained reformist and opportunist 
elements; on the national and colonial question; on the funda¬ 
mental tasks of the Second Congress. Lenin also took a leading 
part in drafting the resolution On the Hole of the Communist 
Party in the Proletarian Revolution. At the Congress itself Lenin 
reported on the international situation and on the national and 
colonial question, and made several speeches on other questions. 
In these speeches he opposed the representatives of the German 
“Independents” who were present at the Congress, and the “Lefts.” 
Under Lenin’s leadership the Congress corrected the mistakes of 
the “Lefts” and created ideological and organisational unity 
among the parties affiliated to the Comintern. After the Congress 
Lenin wrote A Letter to the German and French Workers, and an 
article entitled False Speeches on Freedom (November and De- 
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cember, 1920), in which he defended the Twenty-One Condi¬ 
tions of affiliation to the Comintern, and demanded that the revo- 
lutionary parties break off all connections with the reformists and 
opportunists of all shades. 

At the end of 1920, when Wrangel had been routed and the 
war with Poland had come to an end, Lenin concentrated his 
attention upon economic construction. In a number of speeches, 
particularly the report he made on behalf of the government to 
the Eighth Congress of Soviets (December, 1920), Lenin devised 
a whole system of economic measures for the restoration of 
national economy, which had been destroyed by the imperialist 
and civil wars. The basis of the plan was the electrification of 
the country. (“Communism is Soviet power plus electrification 
of the whole country.”) Attaching great i^aportance to the at¬ 
traction of foreign capital to the work of restoring Soviet national 
economy, I-e^in brought forward the question of concessions and 
explained and advocated the Party’s policy of concessions in a 
number of Epeeches, At the same time, Lenin devoted much 
attention to measures for strengthening and developing agri¬ 
culture and to helping the peasantry, always emphasising the ne¬ 
cessity of improving the Soviet apparatus and struggling against 
bureaucratic methods. Besides purely economic questions, Lenin, 
in the period of transition to the New Economic Policy, also paid 
much attention to the question of education. 

The New Economic Policy 

The transition from civil war to peaceful construction, from 
methods of War Communism to the New Economic Policy at the 
end of 1920 and the beginning of 1921, was accompanied by an 
extremely grave crisis in the Party which was caused by the rise 
of a number of factions and sharp factional struggles within the 
Party. At first, in the autumn of 1920, these struggles centred 
mainly around questions of internal Party democracy. The fight 
against the opposition in the Moscow organisation, where the op¬ 
position wae particularly strong, was conducted under the direct 
leadership of Lenin. Later the inner Party struggle took the form 
of an embittered discussion round the question of the role and 
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tasks of the trade unions. Lenin at first tried to avert the dis-^ 
cussion and thus preserve the strength of the Party for the 
immediate, urgent tasks, but in this he was unsuccessful. Trotsky 
began a factional struggle and advanced the slogan of transform¬ 
ing the trade unions into state organisations. After a prolonged 
struggle, a section of the Central Committee headed by Lenin suc¬ 
ceeded in rallying the majority of the Party around a platform 
which properly took into account the necessity of discontinuing 
the methods of War Communism in relation to the trade unions 
and formulated the tasks of the trade unions in conformity with 
the conditions of peaceful economic construction. In spite of his 
illness, Lenin displayed tremendous activity in the discussion: he 
wrote much and spoke often against the Trotsky-Bukharin plat¬ 
form, against the “Workers* Opposition,”^ “democratic central¬ 
ism” and so on: The Trade Unions^ the Present Situation and 
the Mistakes of Comrade Trotsky; The Party Crisis; and Once Again 
on Trade Unions^ on the Present Situation and the Mistakes of 
Trotsky and Bukharin. During the Kronstadt mutiny, the Tenth 
Congress of the Party took place (March, 1921) under Lenin’s 
leadership, and on his initiative it agreed to the transition to the 
New Economic Policy as the road to socialism. “The New Exion- 
omic Policy is a special policy of the proletarian state based 
on the existence of capitalism, while the key positions are in die 
hands of the proletarian state; based on the struggle between the 
capitalist and socialist elements; based on the growth of the 
socialist elements to the detriment of the capitalist elements; based 
on the victory of the socialist elements over lift capitalist ele¬ 
ments; based on the abolition of classes and the laying of the 
foundations of socialist economy.** (Stalin.) Lenin was the in- 
spirer and creator of this policy, the object of which was to retain 
power in the slate in the hands of the proletariat and to restore 
large-scale industry, as the only foundation upon which socialism 
can be built, by reaching an agreement with the middle peasant¬ 
ry, by abolishing the system of requisitioning agricultural pro- 

^ The opposition bearing that name organised by Shlyapnikov, who 
was imbued with syndicalist ideas, and claimed to speak in the name of 
the workers as against the government of officials.— Eng. ed. 
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duoe /roin the peasants which had been in operation during the 
period of War Communism, and substituting in its place the tax- 
in-kind, and permitting the small commodity producers to market 
their goods freely. As a result of the introduction of the New 
Economic Policy, the union between the proletariat and the peas¬ 
antry was restored and the dictatorship of the proletariat was 
brought safely through the severe crisis. At the Tenth Congress 
of the Party Lenin delivered the report of the Central Committee 
and also reported on the lax-in-kind, Party unity and the anarcho- 
syndicalist deviation, and made a speech on the trade unions. At 
Lenin’s suggestion, the Congress adopted a resolution which de¬ 
clared the propaganda of anarcho-syndicalist views to be entirely 
incompatible with membership in the Parly, and demanded the 
immediate disbanding of all factions under penalty of expulsion 
from the Party. Due to Lenin’s firmness, the unity of the Party, 
which had been exposed to serious danger in the period of fac¬ 
tional struggle, was preserved. 

After the suppression of the Kronsitadl mutiny and the conclu¬ 
sion of the Tenth Congress, Lenin concentrated his attention on 
the work of explaining the meaning and significance of the New 
Economic Policy, and on crystallising and developing the funda¬ 
mental principles of this policy in the form of practical measures 
in the vario.us fields of national economy. Lenin’s speech on tlie 
tax-in-kind delivered at a meeting of the Moscow Party officials 
on April 9 and that delivered at the All-Russian Parly Conference, 
May 26-27, are important in this respect, as are also his pam¬ 
phlets, On the Tax-in-Kind (the meaning of the new policy and 
its conditions) and The Instruction for the Council of Labour 
and Defence. “The tax-in-kind,’’ wrote Lenin, “is one of the 
forms of transitio«n fro-m the peculiar state of ‘War Communism,* 
which had to be introduced owing to the extreme poverty, deva.s- 
tation and war, to the correct, socialist system of exchange of 
products. And the latter, in its turn, is one of the forms of the 
transition from socialism—with tJie special features ^created by 
the predominance of the small peasantry among the population 
—to communism.” 

In June and July, 1921, Lenin guided the work of the Third 
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Coiigress of the Communist International and spoke there on the 
New Economic Policy. He paid particular attention to the crisis 
in the German Communist Party which arose in connection with 
the defeat of the German proletariat in March, 1921. After the 
Congress, he addressed a special letter to the German Communists 
in which he emphasised the need of winning the majority of the 
working cJa^ over to the side of the Communist Party. At the 
Congress Lenin waged a strenuous struggle against the *‘Left** 
deviationists who ignoired the necessity for winning the majority 
of the proletariat and for carefully preparing for the hght 
against the bourgeoisie. 

During the latter half of 1921 and the beginning of 1922, 
Lenin continued to concWtrate attention upon questions con¬ 
nected with the New E)conomic Policy, (Articles: IVew Times, Old 
Mistakes in a New Form; The Fourth Anniversary-of the October 
Revolution; The Significance of Gold Now and After the Complete 
Victory of Socialism; speeches and reports at the Second All- 
Russian Congress of Political Education Departments in October, 
1921, at the Moscow Party Conference, also in October, and at the 
Ninth Congress of Soviets in December.) As Lenin described it. 
the period of War Communism marked the “attempt, by *shock* 
methods, i.e., in the shortest, quickest and most direct way, to 
adopt the socialist principles of production and distribution.*’ The. 
crisis in the spring of 1921 induced the Party to “retreat” tem¬ 
porarily, to permit free trade and the revival, within certain 
limits, of capitalism, in order, after having reorganised the forces, 
to take up the offensive again. “Having set ourselves the task of 
increasing the productive forces and of restoring large-scale 
industry, which is the only basis on which socialist society can 
be built up,” wrote Lenin, “we must act in such a way as will 
enable us to approach this task properly and to fulfil it at all 
costs.” Again and again Lenin analysed the essence of the New 
Economic Policy and showed how it differs from the methods of 
War Communism: he pointed to the difficulties and dangers that 
were connected with the introduction of free trade, which meant 
that capitalism was allowed to develop within certain limits, and 
concretely formulated the tasks that confronted the Party in the 
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work of «conQinic construction—particularly the slogan “learn to 
trade.” At the same time he drew attention to the fact that the 
New Economic Policy “will be carried out in earnest and for a 
long time but certainly not for ever.” 

The change in form of socialist construction brought about a 
change in the position of the trade unions. Lenin therefore drew 
up special theses defining the new tasks of the trade unions that 
were dictated by the conditions of the New Economic Policy. 

At the end of 1921 and'beginning of 1922, Lenin began to 
show symptoms of an extremely serious illness and he was 
obliged more and more often to stop working. 

On March 6, 1922, Lenin made a speech at the meeting of the 
Communist fraction of the Metal Workers’ Congress in which he 
announced that the retreat which the Party had decided on at its 
Tenth Congress had now come to a halt. It was in this period 
that Lenin wrote the following long articles: Tfie Significance of 
Militant Materialism and Notes of a Publicist. From March 27 
to April 2, Lenin guided the Eleventh Party Congress and, though 
not yet recovered from his illness, made the report of the Central 
Committee. In his speech, he summed up the results of the first 
year of the New Economic Policy; he urged the necessity of 
establishing a link with the peasantry and again emphasised his 
point that the “retreat had now come to an end” and that this 
brought new tasks before the Party. “Economically and political¬ 
ly,” wrote Lenin on the eve of the Congress, “die New Economic 
Policy completely ensures to us the possibility of building the 
foundation of socialist economy.” At the close of. the Congress 
he said: “The main thing now is to move ahead in an incompa¬ 
rably wider and more powerful mass than before, and to do so 
together with the peasantry, showing them by our work and by 
practical experience that we ourselves are learning and will learn 
to help them, to lead them forward.” 

Lenin’s illness—sclerosis of die brain—continued to develop. 
But in spite of it Lenin did not cease to give directions to the 
Party and the Comintern on several most important questions 
(We Have Paid Too Much^ On Dual Subordination and Legality), 
dictated his articles for Pravda, and business letters, and worked 
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on the question of organising the apparatus of the Council of 
p€ople*B Coromissars. 

Soon after the Eleventh Congress—this was the last Party Con¬ 
gress at which Lenin spoke—his illness grew worse, and on May^ 
26, a haemorrhage of the <brain occured. During the summer 
Lenin grew somewhat better and in the autumn (October 2) he 
again started work at the Council of People’s Commissars and 
at the Central Committee of the Party, but he could no longer 
work with the same intensity as he worked formerly, end he did 
not work for long. 

At the very first session of the Council of People’s Commissars 
held after he resumed work, he secured the adoption of a de¬ 
cision to reject the Urquhart concession, since Urquhart’s condi¬ 
tions were unacceptable to the Soviet republic. On October 31, 
Lenin spoke at the session of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviets. On November 18, he made a report at the Fourth 
Congress of the Comintern, Five Years of Russian Revolution and 
the Prospects of the World Revolution, On November 2D, he 
made his famous speech at the plenum of the Moscow Soviet 
(his last speech), in which he advanced the slogan of transform¬ 
ing NEP Russia into socialist Russia. Lenin intended to make a 
report to the Tenth Congress of the Soviets and prepared ener¬ 
getically for it, but the further development of his illness forced 
him to give up this intention. 

On December 16, 1922, a second hsemorrhage of the brain 
occurred, bringing with it paralysis of the right hand and right 
leg and forcing Lenin to take to his bed for a long time. In spite 
of his extremely grave condition, he continued to concern himself 
with the work of the Party and the state. Being unable to write, 
he took advantage of every minute permitted by the doctor to 
dictate a number of articles, which are remarkable for their 
profundity, Pages from a Diary, On Co-operation, Our Revolu¬ 
tion, How to Reorganise the Workers* and Peasants* Inspection, 
Better Less But Better, which contain important political in¬ 
structions for the further activities of the Party. Pointing out that 
we have “all that is necessary and sufficient for . . . the construc¬ 
tion ... of a complete socialist society,” Lenin worked out the 
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whole programme of struggle for the building up of socialism, 
showing the necessity of preserving the leading role for the prole¬ 
tariat, the necessity of developing the co-operatives as the basic 
lever for the socialist remodelling of small peasant economy, the 
necessity for creating a large machine industry, introducing 
electrification, renewing the state apparatus, fighting against bu¬ 
reaucratic methods, and bringing about a cultural revolution, etc. 

The Death of Lenin* 

Tlie concern displayed by the millions of workers and peasants 
throughout the Soviet Union for Lenin’s • health revealed the 
esteem in which they held him. Not a single gathering of workers. 
Oir peasants was held anywhere ip the country, no matter on what 
subject, but that notes were sent up to the chairman enquiring 
after Lenin’s health. But his improvement was only apparent. 
The disease continued to destroy the brain. On January 21, 1924, 
a sharp change for the worse suddenly set in which resulted in 
a new ha-morrhage, and at 6:50 p.m. Lenin died. 

I^enin’s death came as a shock to the whole world. The spirit 
in which the working class of the Soviet Union reacted to the 
death of Lenin is shown by tlie fact that two hundred thousand 
proletarians joined the Communist Party. Lenin’s funeral was a 
mighty, magnificent demonstration of the profound sorrow of 
millions at the death of their leader. Lenin was buried in Moscow, 
on the Red Square, by the Kremlin wall. 

The teachings of Lenin represent the continuation and further 
development of the doctrines of Marx and Engels. “Leninism is 
Marxism in the epoch of imperialism and proletarian revolution.” 
(Stalin.) Lenin _ gave much that was specifically new in the 
following fields, whidi he carefully studied: bourgeois-democratic 
revolution and the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry; dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the proletarian revolution; the Soviet slate as a form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; peasant and agrarian questions; 
the national question; the doctrine of the Parly: strategy and tac- 
-lics of the proletariat; imperialism and imperialist wars; sori£ilisi 
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construction, etc. The best exposition, the truest and profoundest 
interpretation of Lenin’s teachings and also the further develof)- 
nient of the problems of Leninism are given by Stalin (in his 
Leninism.) who, after Lenin’s death, became the leader of the 
Party. Lenin’s collected works began to be published during his 
lifetime. Since hi^ death, the second and third editions of his col¬ 
lected works in 30 volumes have been issued. The complete col¬ 
lection of all the literary heritage of Lenin will form not less 
than 40 volumes. 

The great work of Lenin’s life was his creation of l!»e revolu¬ 
tionary party of the proletariat—the Bolshevik Party—and the 
Communist International, which under the banner of Marx and 
Lenin are now leading the struggle for the victory of socialism 
in the Soviet Union and throughout the whole world. 

Under the leadership of the Leninist Central Committee and of 
Comrade Stalin, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is 
firmly and surely marching along the road indicated by Lenin. 
The first Five-Year Plan has been successfully completed. The 
second Five-Year Plan is now in process of fulfilment. Socialism, 
the inevitability of which was scientifically proved by Marx and 
Engels and which was the practical aim of the struggles waged 
by Lenin and the proletariat which he led, is becoming a reality. 

These enormous successes were achieved by the Party only be¬ 
cause it held aloft the banner of Lenin and waged an irreconcil 
able struggle against all opportunists (the. Rights, the “Lefts” and 
conciliators), utterly routed Trotskyism, which had long ago 
become “the vanguard of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie” 
fStalin), the Right deviation (Bukharin, Rykov, Tom.sky), and 
the Right-“I.>eft” bloc and defeated all the oppositionists who 
tried to divert the Parly from the Leninist path-and foist an op¬ 
portunist policy upon 4t. At the present time the main danger 
is'the Right deviation against which the Party must wage a ruth¬ 
less struggle. 

As a person, as an individual, Lenin charmed all those who 
came in contact with him by his simplicity, his sensitiveness, his 
genuine, comradely attitude to the members of the Party, to the 
workers, to the peasants. He infected those around him with his 
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inexhaustible energy, vitality and cheerfulness. Even Lenin’s polit¬ 
ical opponents admitted that'he completely lacked personal vanity 
or ambition. As an exile, or at the height of power as the head 
of a state, he led the same simple, modest life, limiting him¬ 
self only to what was essential. Lenin combined a brilliant 
mind with an extraordinary capacity for work, a capacity to 
work with precision and with an unbending iron will which 
knew no wavering. In fighting for revolutionary Marxism and 
carrying tlirough the Party line, he was as firm as a rock. His stern 
adherence to revolutionary principles gained him the hatred of in¬ 
numerable opportunists, reformists and anarcho-syndicalisla of 
all shades, “Left” and Right deviators, conciliators of different 
kinds who felt the full weight of the blows of his criticism and 
polemics. In this struggle for Marxism, for the Party, for the rev¬ 
olution, for the victory of the working class, Lenin was ruthless 
and knew no half measures; he did not hesitate to “split” the 
Party or to expel from the Party persons, groups and trends who 
held views hostile to the proletariat. At the same time he could 
unite and rally around the Party and place under its leadership 
all that was foremost and revolutionary in the working class and 
socialist movement, all who at the given stage of development were 
ready to march forward along the road indicated by the Party. 

History knows of no other person who so enjoyed the prestige, 
confidence, love and respect among the widest masses, as did Vla¬ 
dimir Ilyich Lenin. In Lenin the bourgeoisie quite rightly saw its 
greatest enemy. Lenin, who was so capable of understanding the 
masses, who to such an extraordinary degree was able “to feel” 
and define with amazing accuracy the mood of the workers and 
peasants, could quickly orientate himself to the most complicated 
political situations, and give the workers clear, precise slogans. 
His faith in the power of the working class, resting on the granite 
foundations of Marxism, was boundless. Never, even in the darkest 
years of reaction, did Lenin have the slightest doubt of the inevi¬ 
tability of the revolution and the victory of the proletariat. Lenin’s 
whole life, from his early days to the last moment, was devoted to 
the struggle for the emancipation of the working class. 
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By V. Adoratsky 

The International Significance of Leninism 

The political and economic activities of Lenin are based on the 
theories and methods of Marxism.- Lenin completely mastered the 
theory of Marxism and became its most brilliant and consistent 
exponent in the fields of philosophy, economics and the revolu¬ 
tionary politics of the working class. 

In the Introduction to Volume XI of the Selected Works of 
Lenin, which contains selections from Lenin’s works on the theo¬ 
retical foundations of Marxism, we shall more fully review his 
activities as the foremost champion of Marxian theories. Here we 
shall deal with the international significance of Leninism. 

Lenin was not only the most brilliant and consistent exponent 
of Marxian theory and politics, he also further elaborated them. 
Lenin'lived and acted in new conditions different from those in 
which Marx and Engels lived, and a number of questions had 
to be considered afresh. Using the method of Marx, he solved 
the difficult problem of how the fight for revolutionary Marxism 
must be conducted in the new and complex conditions created 
by the era of imperialism and the beginnings of the world 
proletarian revolution. Since the death of Marx none of the 
important theoreticians and leaders of the Second International 
has been able to cope with this problem. Lenin was able to 
solve it because he maintained the closest contact with the mass 
movement of the proletariat and had mastered the Marxian theory 
as no one else had. Lenin himself was the truest expression of the 
world-wide and historical mission of the proletariat. Having him¬ 
self led the struggle in the course of three revolutions, he was 
able to advance and develop the Marxian theory in all Its com- 
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ponent parts. W« are therefore quite justified in describing Len¬ 
inism as Marxism of the epoch of imperialism and of the pro- 
leitarian revolution. 

The epoch of Lenin differed from the epoch of Marx and 
Engels. Marx and Engels lived and developed their theory at a 
time when the proletariat was just beginning to come out de¬ 
finitely as an independent force, as a result of which the bour¬ 
geoisie became more and more inclined to come to terms with 
the forces of reaction. In his pamphlet The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis BonapartCj written in 1854, Marx stated that the nine- 
teesnth century saw the beginning of the proletarian revolution. 
He based his statement on theoretical conclusions he had arrived 
at before the Revolution of 1848 and as a result of that revolu¬ 
tion. In a speech delivered in the spring of 1856 on the occasion 
of the anniversary of the People*s Paper, he said: 

“Tlie so-called revolutions of 1848 were but poor incidents, 
small fractures and fissures in the dry crust of European society. But 
they revealed an abyss. Beneath the apparently solid surface they 
betrayed oceans of liquid matter only needing expansion to shatter 
into fragments continents of hard rock. Noisily and confusedly they 
proclaimed the emancipation of the proletariat, i.e., the secret of the 
nineteenth century and of the revolutions of that century.” 

And iu concluding his speech he said: 

. . English working men are the firsl-bom sons of modern indus- 
trj. Certainly, then, they will not he the last to aid the social revo¬ 
lution produced by that industry—a revolution which means the 
emancipation of their class all over the world, which is as universal 
as capital rule and wage slavery.” 

Marx proclaimed the inevilabilily of the proletarian revolution, 
but it had not yet fully begun during the lifetime of Marx and 
Engels. 

Marx foresaw that the course of events was bound to lead to 
the monopoly of big capital. But it was only after the death of 
Marx and Engels that the extension of the rule of monopoly capi¬ 
talism throughout the whole world really took place, leading in 
its turn to the rule of finance capital and to imperialism. In the 
'sixties England waa the centre of the development and rule of big 
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capital (and of the plundering of the c6lonies). But by the end of 
the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, capi¬ 
talism had developed in a number of other countries (particularly 
in (jermany and the United States) much more powerfully than 
in England. All the colonics had already been seized. And so, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, a desperate struggle broke 
out among the big predatory imperialist powers, not for the divi¬ 
sion of the world, but for its redivision. There began the epoch 
of imperialism—the fusion of usurious banking capital with in¬ 
dustrial capital to form finance capital. What Lenin called 
“decaying, moribund capitalism” set in. For the peculiarities 
of this condition and for the main features of the economics 
of imperialism—the latest and last stage of the development of 
capitalism—consult Lenin’s great work. Imperialism^ and his ar¬ 
ticle, Imperialism and the Split in the Socialist Movement. {Col¬ 
lected (Forks, Vol. XIX.) 

Prior even to the imperialist war, but particularly on its out¬ 
break, a revolutionary situation was created in the countries where 
capitalism was most highly developed, as a result of the extreme 
aggravation of the contradictions of capitalism: the high cost of 
living, increased oppression and general deterioration of the con¬ 
dition of the working class. The revolution began to spread even 
before the war. 

In the East, the revolution followed on the heels of the 1905 
Revolution in Russia; in 1906 it broke out in Persia, in 1908 in 
Turkey and in 1911 in China. In the European countries the 
approach of revolution was heralded by big strikes in England 
(the general strike on the railways in 1911, the miners’ strike in 
1912), the struggles of the workers in Germany (the demonstra¬ 
tions in favour of universal suffrage in Prussia in 1910), and work¬ 
ing class demonstrations in Russia (the protest strikes against the 
Lena shootings in 1912, the strikes in Baku and other cities in the 
summer of 1914, the demonstrations in St. Petersburg, accom¬ 
panied by armed clashes and the erection of barricades, etc.). 

The proletarian revolution loomed in all capitalist countries. 
Tlie fundamental conditions for the transition to socialism had 
ripened; a proletarian revolution had become an objective neces- 
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sily. Tlie dictatorship of the bourgeoisie liad to be replaced by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, since of all the classes in modern 
society the proletariat alone is capable of leading the toilers out 
of the impasse into which the bourgeoisie has brought it. 

Of all the workers’ parties of the world, however, the Russian 
Bolsheviks alone, headed by Lenin, proved to be actually prepared 
to assume the leadership of the proletarian revolution. 

In the West European countries, in the long period of re¬ 
action that followed the suppression of the Paris Comtnune in 
1871, the workers* parties had grown accustomed to pursue only 
legal forms of the class struggle. Opportunism was rife: a good 
deal of “opfmrtunist garbage,’* as Lenin called it, had accumu¬ 
lated. 

One of the chief reasons for the strength of opportunism was 
the fact that in all imperialist countries the capitalist class bribed 
the upper stratum of the working class (the numerically small 
labour aristocracy) out of the super-profits obtained from the 
plunder of the colonies and semi-colonies. Thus there was a sec¬ 
tion, a numerically small secjtion it is true, of the working class, 
that sided with the bourgeoisie and served as the vehicle of its 
’’nfluence among the proletariat. 

But the situation completely changed with, the outhreak of the 
imperialist war. Then, in the Western countries, in the “free” con¬ 
stitutional monarchies and republics, armed revolt and the trans¬ 
formation of the imperialist w'ar into civil war became an urgent 
necessity, for there w'as no way of escaping from exploitation ex¬ 
cept by bitter struggle. 

Of all the European parties, the Russian Bolshevik Party alone 
had made serious preparation for this struggle, owing to the fact 
that in Russia a revolutionary situation had been developing since 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The Russian revolutionary 
movement was the most powerful in Europe. 

In Russia all tVie contradictions of the modern period of im¬ 
perialism were prevalent: the oppression of enslaved national¬ 
ities by a dominant nation, the military-feudal oppression of 
tsarism, which was the most brutal form of political oppression 
then existing. The landowning nobility still survived in Russia 
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and there were many survivals of serfdom in economic life (par^ 
ticularly that of the peasants)^ habits and customs and in political 
institutions. At the same time capitalism was developing rapidly: 
large-scale industry grew apace and became concentrated in a few 
centres; this was accompanied by the growth of the working class. 
Bank capital, syndicates and trusts, those highest forms of imper¬ 
ialist finance capital developed also, particularly after 1905. The 
proletarian class war against the bourgeoisie spread, and this was 
accompanied by the growth of the peasants’ war against the land¬ 
owning nobility. In other words, we had a combination of two 
class wars, which Marx regarded as exceptionally favourable for 
the victory of the proletariat. 

Marx and Engels had pointed out'in their time the approach 
of the revolution in Russia, the extremely rapid development of 
capitalism in that vast country, and the unbearable yoke of tsarism. 

They had understood: 1) the complexity of the social structure 
in Russia, viz., the existence of the most primitive, together with 
the most modern, forms (“every stage of social development is 
reprf>>sented from the primitive commune to modern large-scale 
industry and high finance,” as Engels wrote to V. I. Zasulich in 
1885); 2) they took into accourrt the existence of a revolution¬ 
ary situation; they saw that the revolution required only a jolt 
to bring vast masses of people into action; 3) they foresaw 
that the revolutionary explosion would be of tremendous power 
and that it would inevitably assume a most violent and bitter 
character (“Riussia is heading towards a most violent revolution,” 
Marx wrote to Engels in 1870); 4) they foresaw that in this last 
of the great European countries lo pass through the capitalist in¬ 
dustrial revolution, the conflict would assume unprecedented 
dimensions. “This time tlic crash will heat anything known be¬ 
fore; all the factors are there: intensity, universal extension, 
cntanglemenit of all possessing and ruling social elements”--so 
Engels wrote to Marx on April 14, 1856; 5) they realised 'he 
tremendous significance of the Russian revolution for the world 
revolution. That the latter would be a socialist revolution Marx 
and Engels never doubled. (C/. Marx’s letters to Engels, Novem¬ 
ber 13, 1859, February 13, 1863, September 27, 1877, etc.) 
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Of enonnous importance for tiie Hussian revolutian and for 
the development of the Leninist theory was the fact that quite an 
extensive experience in revolution and working class organisation 
had already been accumulated, and that the theory of Maix and 
Engels had been worked out in detail and adopted and tested by 
the revolutionary proletarian party and by the masses. The Bolshe¬ 
vik Party grew and gained strength in the course of a long strug¬ 
gle and the experience of a number of revolutions. It atccumulated 
the experience of the international working class movement and of 
the revolutions in Western Europe and conveyed this experience 
to the masses. 

In his Left-Wing* Communism Lenin wrote: 

“Russia achieved Marxism, as the only correct revolutionary theory, 
virtually through suffering, by o half century of unprecedented torments 
and sacrifice, of unprecedented revolutionary heroism, incredible energy, 
painstaking research and study, testing in practice, disappointments, 
checking and comparison with European experience.*’ 

Lenin also emphasised the value and significance of the direct 
experience gained by the Bolshevik Party in the long struggle 
against the autocracy, the liberal bourgeoisie, petty-bourgeois 
, wavering and uncertain revolutionaries (such as the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, the Anarohisits and so forth), and against the 
various tendencies and deviations within its own ranks. These de¬ 
viations and bourgeois influences were overcome in the struggle 
waged against the various forms of opportunism that successively 
manifested themselves: Economism, Menshevism, the liquidation- 
ist movement, social-patriotism, and the tendencies that disguised 
themselves by “Left” phraseology, such as “olzovism,” peryod- 
ism,” “Left Commiinism,” etc., as well as against conciliation- 
ism, a disguised and therefore particularly dangerous form of 
opportunism. 

Lenin subjected the Russian revolution and the development of 
Bolshevism to a detailed analysis in a number of his writings, e.g.. 
The Tasks of the Russian Social-Democrats; Speech on the Revo¬ 
lution of 1905; Th^ Stages, the Trend and Prospects of the 
RevoliUion; Farewell Letter to the Swiss Workers; Fourth Anni¬ 
versary of the October Revolution; Our Revolution and par¬ 
ticularly **Left-Wing** Communism. 
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We have dealt particularly with the Russian revolution be¬ 
cause it was in Russia that the Bolshevik Party developed. Bui it 
would be a mistake to assume that Bolshevism (in other words, 
Leninism) is based only on the experiences of Russia and that it 
is a purely Russian phenomenon. leninism was drawn from in¬ 
ternational experience and its significance is intemalional. Only 
by a proletarian revolution can the revolutionary proletariat 
and the oppressed masses who are struggling against imperial¬ 
ism throughout the world achieve their emancipation. Leninism 
is the theory of the proletariat, it sums up and explains this 
experience, it teaches the working class how to conduct its fight 
and how to secure victory, seize power, consolidate its gains and 
lead the toilers in their struggle against exploitation. It also 
teaches us how socialism is to be built up. 

In his pamphlet, The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky^ Lenin says that the popularity of Bolshevism throughout 
the world is due to the profound sympathy the masses feci for 
genuinely revolutionary tactics, because the revolution has begun 
to mature all over the world. He enumerates the achievements 
of Bolshevism and declares that Bolshevik tactics were based on 
a correct appreciation of the revolutionary situation that had 
arisen all over Europe. 

Bolshevism exposed and routed the old, putrid International of 
social-traitors. It laid down the ideological and tactical founda¬ 
tions of the Third International, which look into account the 
gains achieved in the epoch of peace as well as the experience of 
the epoch of revolution which had commenced. The example of 
the Soviet state showed that the w'orkers and poor peasants are 
capable of taking political power, of defending it against the 
attacks of the bourgeoisie of the whole world, and of building up 
socialism. 

With Russia as an example, the masses throughout the world 
were in a position to convince themselves that Bolshevism had 
indicated “the true path of salvation from the horrors of the war 
and of imperialism and that Bolshevism could serve as an example 
in tactic^ to all** (Lenin.) 

The long training and hardening that the Bolshevik Party had 
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obtained in the struggle guaranteed it an important place in the 
international struggle against opportunism and for the creaticMi 
of the Third, Communist, International. While crystallising the 
rich experience of the Russian revolution, Bolshevism at the same 
time reflected the experience of the international working class 
movement (particularly the European) which had entered the 
era of the socialist revolution. 

Before the war, during the war and after the war, Lenin in 
his writings constantly bore in mind the experience of the whole 
international struggle. Under liis leadership, a bitter struggle was 
waged against opportunism all over the world. !t was in this 
spirit, the spirit of revolutionary Marxism, that the Communist 
Parties in every European country were trained. Lenin wrote let¬ 
ters to workers in various countries on questions of the internation¬ 
al revolution, pointing out that the urgent and essential task in 
the present period of history was to fight for the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat all over the world. It was under 
Lenin’s leadership that the Communist International was created 
and the fundamental principles of its programme, organisation 
and tactics laid down. 

Leninism, therefore, is Marxism in the epoch of imperialism 
and of the proletarian revolution. In this epoch, the proletarian 
movement reaches new, higher levels. The proletariat has grown 
numerically; it has become better organised and more class 
conscious; its historical activity has increased; it has learned lo 
employ new methods in the struggle, for it has now conquered 
power and established its dictatorship in a vast country. In his 
activities and in his writings, Lenin expressed and analysed the 
new phenomena of tlie new epoch. Leading the struggle of the 
proletariat in these new conditions, Lenin advanced and devel¬ 
oped the Marxian theory and introduced fresh elements into all 
its phases. Leninism therefore represents a new stage in the de¬ 
velopment of Marxism. 

How To Study Lenin 

Those who desire to study Lenin must first of all bear in mind 
that Lenin was a leader of the proletariat. A study of his literary 
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works must be closely combined with a study of his activities and 
of the conditions in which he worked. Only in this way will the 
works of Lenin be properly understood and appreciated. This 
study, moreover, must be linked up with the present-day struggle 
of the proletariat. 

The manner in which Lenin studied the works of Marx and 
Engels is an example of how the works of Lenin should be 
studied. From a number of articles, particularly those dealing 
with Marxism and with the works and correspondence of Marx 
and Engels, we see how he was able to draw the lessons of mater¬ 
ialist dialectics from his study of Marx and Engels. 

Lenin drew particular attention to the following formula con¬ 
tained in one of the letters of Engels: “Marxism is not a dogma, 
but a guide to action.’* None of the Marxists who had studied the 
works of Marx and Engels had paid proper attention to this aphor¬ 
ism; but Lenin quite rightly pointed out that it gives a succinct 
and excellent description of the very essence of the Marxian 
theory. 

Lenin pointed out that an outstanding feature of the method of 
Marx and Engels was the living contact they themselves maintained 
with the mass movement In spite of their knowledge and tremen¬ 
dous erudition, they were free from the slightest tinge of pedantry 
or bookishness. As Engels said, the moment socialism was trans¬ 
formed from utopia into a science it became necessary to treat it 
as a science, namely, to study it. The valuable knowledge inherited 
from the past must be mastered. But that is not enough, we must 
be able - to draw lessons from the experience of the current 
struggles of the masses and at the same time take an active part 
in it, lead it and lift it to higher levels. Marx and Engels possessed 
this capacity in a very high degree and it was this that Lenin 
considered to be exceptionally valuable and worthy of imitation. 
In his Preface to the Russian translation of Marx's Letters to 
Kugelmanjiy Lenin says that: 

**Above everything else he fr.e., Marx.—V.A.l put the fact that the 
working class heroically, self-sacrihcingly and taking the initiative itself, 
makes world history.” 

Marx and Engels attached the greatest importance to the “his- 
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torical initialive” of the masses and were not dismayed by the fact 
that the activity of the masses might be accompanied by errors. 
Indeed, whenever something new is being created and the old 
ruts abandoned, errors are inevitable. The most vital revolu¬ 
tionary cause may be marred by mistakes, but the mass move¬ 
ment, the new experience gained, the creative spirit displayed 
and the new institutions initiated compensate for any mistakes 
that may be committed. In fact, there is no way the broad masses 
can be taught except by their own actions and by their own 
experiences. 

Marx and Engels never dogmatically thrust upon the masses 
views which they held to be correct, but which the masses could 
understand only as a result of their own experience and not merely 
as a result of verbal precepts and preaching. But this cautious 
attitude in respect of the education of the masses was accom¬ 
panied by the most exacting demands in matters of theory. In 
his Introduction to the Russian edition of the Letters of /. F. 
Becker^ J. Dietzgeriy F. Engelsy K. Marx and Others to F, A. 
Sorge and OtherSy Lepin speaks of the merciless, even “furious” 
war that Marx waged against O'pportunism. 

Previously expressed postulates must not be treated in a stereo¬ 
typed way as universal precepts applicable to all times and all 
conditions without taking into consideration the changes that have 
taken place since those postulates were enunciated, and without a 
careful study of the new factors that have arisen and which the 
most penetrating minds formerly could not possibly foresee. 

When studying the works of Marx and Lenin we must con¬ 
stantly bear in mind the circumstances in which they lived and 
acted, the conditions that gave rise to a particular slogan, or the 
persons against whom a particular polemic was directed: that is 
to say, their works must be studied with due appreciation of the 
concrete lime and place in which they were written. The lessons 
drawn from the study must be applied to the present-day strug¬ 
gle of the proletariat, while the closest contact must be main¬ 
tained with the movement and tasks of the class struggle of 
our time. Only in this way will the basic demand of Marxism- 
Leninism be observed, namely, that theory shall not be “a dogma, 
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but a guide to action,’* not a mere subject for academic study, 
but a science and a valuable weapon in the class struggle of the 
proletariat. 

Lenin’s approach to science, the working class movement and 
the mass struggle was exactly the same as that of Marx and Engels. 
Like Marx, Lenin prized, in the revolutionary class, its “ability to 
create the future.” He knew how to lead the mass struggle and to 
combat “furiously” every distortion of revolutionary Marxism, 
in whatever sphere it might manifest itself and under whatever 
flag it might proclaim itself. Lenin was able to appreciate the 
peculiarities of concrete circumstances, to study the works of the 
founders of scientific communism and to apply them to the new 
conditions of the working class struggle. 

In our own study of Lenin’s works, we must strive to adopt the 
methods he used. We must acquire the ability to fight for revolu¬ 
tionary Marxism-Leninism. For there have been many opportunist 
distortions of Lenin’s teachings since his death, and we shall 
encounter such distortions again in the future. We all know the 
efforts the Trotskyist opposition made to effect a revisionist dis¬ 
tortion of Leninism, while similar attempts were made by the 
Right opposition and the semi-Trotskyisl “Leftists” in the years 
1928, 1929, 1930, etc. 

An example of the way Lenin studied the works of Marx will 
be found in his article Marx on the American **Black Redistri¬ 
bution** {Selected Works, Vol. XII.) In this article, after des¬ 
cribing the circumstances in which Marx wrote his article in 
opposition to H. Kriege (whose views closely resembled those 
of the Russian Socialist-Revolutionaries at the beginning of this 
century), and comparing the farmers’ movement in America in 
the middle of the nineteenth century with the peasant movement 
in Russia at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century, Lenin shows how Marx combated the petty- 
bourgeois illusions of the peasantry, while appreciating the revo¬ 
lutionary-democratic character of the peasant movement. Lenin 
used this example from Marx in order to strengthen his own 
hand in the fig^t against the Mensheviks, who entirely failed to 
understand the significance of the peasant movement and to 
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realise that the peasantry was^the principal ally of the working 
class in the struggle against tsarism. 

Another example is Lenin’s work on the question of the state. 
Having stu<Jied everything that Marx and Engels ever wrote on 
the subject, Lenin was able to establish their real views, which 
had been completely mutilated by the opportunists. This alone 
was a tremendous service to the cause of revolutionary Marxism. 
But he did more than that. Basing himself on the theoretical views 
of Marx and Engels and applying their methods, Lenin used the 
experience provided by the revolutionary struggles of the proleta¬ 
riat in 1%5 and 1917 to further develop the theory of Marx. He 
created the theory of the Soviet state, which is the actual realisa¬ 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Studying the works of 
Lenin on Ins subject (State and Revolution^ Will the Bolshe¬ 
viks Retain State Potver^ The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Koneg;{ulo Kautsky, his theses and spetxhes on bourgeois democ* 
lany and the dictatorship of the proletariat, etc.) we are able 
to follow slop by step the manner in which Lenin used the Marx¬ 
ian method in order to solve one of the fundamental problems 
of the revolution—the organisation of the slate power of the 
revolutionary proletariat. 

A perusal of the fundameirtal work written by Lenin on this 
question, State and Revolution, reveals how carefully he studied 
the work'i of Marx and Engels, how painstakingly he transcribed 
individual thoughts and even fleeting remarks, the theoretical value 
of whidi, in spite of their brevity, is tremendous. In Lenin’s 
popular lecture, The Siafe {Selected Work-*, Vol XI, pj). fl,‘19-57), 
which gives a general rev'iew of the question of the state and 
represents a valuable addition to the works above enumerated 
and an introduction to a more profound study of the question, 
we tind several practi(?al suggestions as to how the works of 
Maix and Engels should be studied, 

Tbe'-e are only two examples of many that might be quoted. 
In the works of Lenin, the three component parts of the Marxian 
theory, philosophy, political economy and socialism, are dealt 
with, I.enin mastered the material in all three spheres, develop¬ 
ing the theory of Marx and elaborating a number of important 
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questions in the light of the facts provided by the latest develop¬ 
ment of the proletarian revolution. 

In the sphere of philosophy^ he threw light on the problem of 
materialist dialectics: he elaborated the theory of knowledge of 
dialectic materialism {Selected Works^ Vol. XI), studied and 
explained the crisis of contemporary natural science {ibid.), 
and treated the probl^s of historical materialism in a new 
way. 

In the sphere of economics, attention should be drawn to his 
works on capitalism in Russia, The Development of Capitalism in 
Russia; on imperialism, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capi¬ 
talism; on the agrarian question. The Agrarian Programme of the 
Social-Democrats in the First Russian Revolution, The Agrarian 
Question at the End of the Nineteenth Century; Development of 
Capitalism in Russict, and, finally, his work dealing with the 
economics of the transition period, State and Revolution, The 
Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government, Economics and Pol¬ 
itics in the Era of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, The Tax- 
in-Kind, etc. 

In the Selected Works, much space is devoted to Lenin’s writ¬ 
ings on the problems of socialism: the policy and tactics of the 
class struggle of the proletariat, the Party, its programme and 
organisation, the dictatorship of the proletariat, the Soviet state 
and the building of socialism. Here, too. Lenin bases himself 
on the theories of Marx and Engels, while at the same time making 
a concrete study of the complex factors of the class struggle of 
his own day. 

Lenin mastered the very essence of these problems, painstak¬ 
ingly collecting all that could be found in Marx and Engels on 
the subject he was examining. Our aim should be to make a 
similar study and a similar application of the works of l.euin. 
The writings of Lenin are a storehouse of knowledge, essential to 
the proletariat and invaluable in the leadership of its fight for 
communism. 

By studying the works of Lenin we shall learn to realise the 
significance and importance of revolutionary theory, we sliall see 
how theory must be associated with the actual class movement and 
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the struggle of the millions who are exploited and oppressed by 
capitalism. We shall learn what is meant by the Communist Party 
leading the proletarian revolution, and under what conditions the 
revolution can triumph. And, following the example of Lenin, we 
must learn how to participate in the struggle ourselves. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which was formed 
under Lenin's guidance and trained in the spirit of revolutionary 
Marxism, is carrying on and developing the socialist construction 
begun under Lenin's leadership and along the lines he indicated. 
Tens of millions of proletarians and toilers are participating in 
this gigantic task. Learning from the experience of the struggles 
and the constructive work of the masses of proletarians and col¬ 
lective farmers who are woirking for the establishment of com¬ 
munism, the Leninist Central Committee, headed by Comrade 
Stalin, who has proved best able to continue the cause of Lenin, 
and the whole Party, is developing the policy, the tactics and 
the theory of Marxism-Leninism. 

For an understanding of Leninism it is important to study 
the present work of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the socialist construction now in progress under its guidance, as 
well as the international revolutionary movement and the fight of 
the Communist International, which was also founded under the 
direct leadership of Lenin. The full profundity of the theoretical 
works of JLenin becomes revealed only when they are associated 
with the struggle that is now proceeding. For they were written 
with the purpose of guiding the great struggle of the proletariat 
to victory. 

An excellent guide for those undertaking a systematic study of 
the Selected Works is Comrade Stalin's book, Leninism, and this 
should serve as the principal guide to those who desire to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the problems that Lenin so brilliantly 
expounded and solved. 

Comrade Stalin, the leader of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, is the most outstanding Leninist theoretician. It was 
under his leadership that, since the death of Lenin, the fight against 
Trotskyism, the Trotsky-Zinoviev opposition and the Right oppor¬ 
tunists was conducted. Alike in practical politics and in theory 
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(and the two are intimately associated), Comrade Stalin is bril¬ 
liantly carrying out the Leninist line. 

Tlie works of Lenin are of the utmost importance to the class 
struggle of the proletariat. Leninism generalises the experiences 
of the world proletarian revolution and studies all forms of the 
class struggle in order to make the best use of them and in order 
to develop the science that is essential to the proletariat as the 
vanguard of the struggle for emancipation from all forms of op¬ 
pression and exploitation. This science must be made accessible 
to the vast proletarian army, for it will help it to achieve increased 
unity of action and coasciousness of })urpose. Tlie belter organised 
the vast numbers of proletarians and toilers are, and the more 
energetically and purposefully they wage the struggle against the 
domination of capitalism, the sooner will the yoke of age-long 
slavery be shattered. 



THE PREREQUISITES OF THE 
FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

(1894-1899) 




PREFACE TO VOLUME I 


Volume I of the Selected Works of Lenin covers the period of 
Lenin’s literary activity from 1894 to 1899 inclusive. In the 
course of these six years Lenin wrote a number of important works 
in which, in addition to expounding the theories of revolutionary 
Marxism, he makes an exhaustive analysis of the economic devcL 
opment of Russia in the period immediately preceding the first 
Russian revolution, reveals with remarkable profundity the dy¬ 
namics of the class struggle and formulates the programme and 
tactics of revolutionary Social-Democracy, 

The beginning of the twentieth century marked the end of the 
initial stage of Russian Social-Democracy which, as Lenin defined 
it, consisted of three main periods. The first period, approximately 
from 1884 to 1894, was the period of “the rise and consolidation 
of the theory and programme of Social-Democracy.” The second 
period, 1894-98, was the period in which Social-Democracy 
appears as a “social movement, as the rise of the masses and as 
a political party,” The third period, end of 1897 and beginning 
of 1898, is “the period of confusion, disintegration and wavering” 
in the ranks of Social-Democracy, and of the struggle against this 
“confusion and disintegration” that was waged by the revolution¬ 
ary Marxists. This struggle gave rise to the Iskra trend in Russian 
Social-Democracy and to a new period in the development of the 
Party, This latter period is covered in Volume II of the Selected 
Works. The present volume covers the three first-mentioned pe¬ 
riods, the material being divided into two parts: Part I, TAe Social 
arid Economic Prerequisites of the First Russian Revolution, and 
Part II, The Struggle for the Hegemony of the Proletariat* The 
works, or excerpts from these works, given in Part I, deal with the 
general problems of the social and economic development of Rus¬ 
sia at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
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centuries. These are: The Development of Capitalism in Russia 
(1899) and The Agrarian Question in Russia at the End of the 
Nineteenth Century (1908). The last-mentioned article, although 
written much later than the period we are dealing with, is included 
in this volume because it describes the agrarian relations in 
Russia at the end of the nineteenth century and is therefore an 
important contribution to the analysis of the social and economic 
conditions of the period. Another article. The Economic Content 
of Narodism and the Criticism of It in Mr. Struve's Book, in Part 
11, also deals with this subject, but from another angle. 

All these articles were written in controversy with the Narcd* 
niki and partly also with the so-called *iegal Marxists.*’ in his 
preface to the symposium, Twelve Years, Lenin wrote: 

“The literary revival and the heated polemics that arose between 
Marxists and the leading Narodniki (like N. K. Mikhailovsky), who 
had predominated hitherto in advanced literature, wag the threshold 
of the rise of the mass labour movement in Russia. The entry of 
the RusBian Marxists into the literary arena was the prelude to 
the entry of the Russian proletariat into the arena of struggle, tht 
prelude to the celebrated St. Petersburg strikes, which ushered in 
the eta of the steadily rising labour movement, this most powerful 
factor of our revolution.” 

Lenin’s analysis of the views of the Narodniki in a number of 
his works, particularly in The Development of Capitalism in Rus' 
sia, dealt a crushing blow to Narodism, for it completely exposed 
the reactionary character of its advocates, primarily N. K. Mi¬ 
khailovsky, N—on (pseudonym of N. Danielson) and V.V. (pseu¬ 
donym of V. Vorontsov), who tried to conceal the bankruptcy of 
their theories by false references to Marx and Engels and to the 
“revolutionary heritage of Narodnaya Volya," the guardians of 
which they claimed to be. 

The other enemies against whom Lenin had to contend right 
from the beginning of the fight in defence of the revolutionary 
theory of Marxism were the so-called “legal Marxists” who, at 
first, came out as the comrades-in-arms of the revolutionary So- 
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rial-Demoorats in the light against the Narodniki. In the preface 
to Twelve Years already referred to, Lenin wrote: 

“In addition to the Social-Democrats in Russia and abroad, this 
fight was also waged by men like Struve, Bulgakov, Tugan-Baranovsky, 
Berdyaev and others. These were in fact bourgeois democrats, to 
whom the rupture with the Narodniki meant the transition from 
petty-bourgeois or peasant socialism, not to proletarian sociali.sm, as 
it was in our case, but to bourgeois liberalism.” 

And he went on to explain that at the time he was writing that 
preface (1907), Struve already stood out as a completely ex¬ 
posed liberal, but in 1894-95 the evolution of Struve and of the 
other “’iegal Marxists” towards liberalism had to be proved on 
the ba.sis of “a slight deviation from Marxism.” 

In the fight against “legal Marxism” and its view^s on eco¬ 
nomics, ])articularly on the question of the development of capi¬ 
talism in agriculture, Lenin also combats the attempts of the 
West European revisionists, like Edward Bernstein and Edward 
David, to revise the theories of Marxism, 

Lenin’s advocacy of the programme, tactics and tasks of revo¬ 
lutionary Marxism are contained in Part II of this volume under 
the heading The Fight for the Hegemony of the Proletariat. The 
fight for the hegemony of the proletariat at that time meant deter¬ 
mined dissociation from reformism and Economism, which tried 
to divert the labour movement to the path of liberalism; and it 
also meant formulating and distinctly defining the system of views 
of revolutionary Social-Democracy. The most characteristic of 
Lenin’s works under this head are: What *^The Friends of the 
People*’ Are and How They Fight Against the SociaTDemocrats 
(particularly that part in which he criticises the political pro¬ 
gramme of the Narodniki of that time) (1894); The Tasks of the 
Russian Social-Democrats (1894); A Draft and Explanation of 
the Programme of the Russian Social-Democratic Party {189S-96); 
A Protest of Russian Social-Democrats (1899). 

It is obviously impossible to give all the works mentioned 
in their complete form in this volume, for they take up several 
volumes of the complete works, but the essential parts of the 
bigger works are included. The Development of Capitalism in Rus-- 
sia hgs been considerably abridged; of What *'The Friends of the 
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People*^ ArCy etc,y only that part is given which deals with the 
political programme of the Narodniki. Only a small part of The 
Economic Content of Narodismy etc., has been included. The 
smaller works are given unabridged. 

In the main the material in this volume has been distributed 
according to historical order; but in grouping the material the 
editors were guided by the desire to present the material in such 
a manner as to facilitate the reader’s study of the given subject. 
Hence the material in this volume does not follow in strict 
chronological order. 



PARTI 

THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PREREQUISITES 
OF THE FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 




THE AGRARIAN QUESTION IN RUSSIA AT THE END OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The object of the present article is to give a brief outline of 
the sum total of the social and economic relations in Russian 
agriculture. A work of this kind cannot bear the character of a 
piece of special research. It must sum up the results of a Marxian 
investigation, it must indicate the place of every feature of any 
importance in the economics of agriculture in the general system 
of Russian national economy, it must trace the general line of 
development of agrarian relations in Russia and reveal the class 
forces that determine that development in one way or another. 
Therefore, we will examine from this point of view the system 
of landownership in Russia, then we will examine the landlord 
and peasant systems of economy, and in conclusion we will sum 
up and show what our evolution during the nineteenth century 
has brought us to and what tasks it left as a legacy to the twen¬ 
tieth century. 

I 

We are able to describe the system of, landownership in Euro¬ 
pean Russia at the end of the nineteenth century from the return? 
of the latest land statistics of 1905 (published by the Central 
Slatistioal Committee. St. Petersburg, 1907). 

According to this investigation, the total area of land regis¬ 
tered in European Russia amounted to 395.2 million dessiatina.* 
This area was divided into three main groups as follows: 

Million dessiatins 


First Group, Private Lands. 101.7 

Second Group, Allotment Lands... 138.8 

Third Group, State Lands, etc... 154-7 


Total in European Russia. 395.2 


^Dessiatin: 2.7 acres.—£d. Eng. ed, 
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It must be stated that the state lands include more iban one 
hundred million dessiatins of land in the Far North, in the Arch¬ 
angel, Olonetsk and Vologda Gubernias. A great part of the state 
lands must be excluded from our calculations since we are dealing 
with the actual amount of land available for agriculture in Euro¬ 
pean Russia. In my work on the agrarian programme of the So¬ 
cial-Democrats in the Russian revolution- (written in 1907, but 
publication was delayed through no fault of the author), 1 gave 
the amount of land actually available for agriculture in European 
Russia at approximately 280 million dessiatins.^ In this I included 
m the item, state lands, not 150 million dessiatins, but 39.5 
million dessiatins. Hence, of the total land fund in European 
Russia, less than one-seventh is not in the possession of the land¬ 
lords and peasants. Six-sevenths are in the hands of these two 
antagonistic classes. 

Let us examine the distribution of the land among these 
classes, which differ from each other also in estate,® for the greater 
part of the privately owned lands are lands of the nobility, while 
the allotment lands are peasant lands. Out of a total of 101.7 
million dessiatins of privately owned land, 15.8 million dessiatins 
belong to companies and associations, while the remaining 85.9 
million dessiatins belong to private persons. The following table 
shows the distribution of the latter category of land according 
to estates in 1905, as compared with 1877: 

1905 1877 Ine. or dee. U1905 


Estate Mill. MiU. Milt How many 

dess. % dess. % dess. fold 

Nobility . 53.2 61.9 73.1 79.9 —19.9 —1.40 

Qergy . 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.2 1-0.1 +1.74 

Merchants and Honor¬ 
ary Citizen®. 12.9 15.0 9.8 10.7 +3.1 +1.30 

Citizens (Meshchyan), 3.8 4.4 1.9 2.1 +1.9 +1.85 

Peasants . 13.2 15.4 5.3 6.3 +7.4 +2.21 

Other estates. 2.2 2.5 0.3 0.3 +1.9 +8.07 

Foreign subjects. 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.5 —0.1 —1.52 


Total privately owned 85.9 100.0 91.5 100.0 —5.6 —1.09 

^See Volume HI of this series. — Ed. 

*See footnote to page 94.— Ed. Eng. ecL 
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Thus, the principal private landowners in Russia are the no* 
bility. They own an enormous amount of land. But the trend of 
development is in the direction of a diminution of the share owned 
by the nobility. The share of land owned by classes outside of the 
estates is growing, and growing very rapidly. The group to in¬ 
crease most rapidly in the period between 1877 and 1905 was the 
“other estates” (increased eightfold in the 28 years), and then 
follow the peasants (increased more than twofold). We see 
therefore that the peasants are more and more throwing up social 
elements which become transformed into private landowners. 
This is a gejieral fact. In our analysis of peasant economy we 
shall have to reveal the social and economic mechanism by 
which this new class is produced. For the time being, we must 
definitely establish the fact that the trend of development of 
private landownership in Russia is the transition from estate 
ownership to non-estate ownership. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, the feudal or serf-owning landed property of the nobility 
still comprised the overwhelmingly greater part of the privately 
owned land, but the trend of develoipment is obviously towards 
the creation of bourgeois landownership. Privately owned land 
acquired by inheritance from former royal bodyguards, patri¬ 
monies and government officials, etc., is diminishing. Privately 
owned land, acquired simply with money, is increasing. The 
power of land is declining, the power of money is growing. 
Land is being more and more drawn into the stream of com¬ 
merce, and later on we shall see that this is going on to a far 
greater extent than the mere statistics of landownership indi¬ 
cate. 

But to what extent the “power of land,” that is to say, the 
power of the mediaeval landownership of the feudal landlords, is > 
still strong at the end of the nineteenth century is very strikingly 
shown by the figures of the distribution of privately owned land 
according to size of property. The source from which we quote 
the figures gives in particular detail the figures of large private 
estates. The following are the figures of distribution according to 
size of property: 
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Group of Properties 

No. of 

Total 

Average Dessiatins 

According to Dimension Properties 

Area 

t per Property 

10 dess, and less. 

409,864 

1,625,226 

3.9 

10 dess, to 50 dess. 

209,119 

4,891,031 

23.4 

50 dess, to 500 dess. 

106,065 

17,326,495 

163.3 

500 dess, to 2,000 dess. 

21,748 

20,590,708 

947.0 

2,000 dess, to 10,000 dess.... 

5,386 

20,602,109 

3325.0 

Over 10,000 dess.. 

699 

20,798,504 

29,754.0 

Total over 500 dess. 

zi,m 

61,991,321 

2327.0 

Grand Total European Russia 

752,881 

85,834,073 

114.0 


The above figures show that small properties represent an in- 
signiBcaot share of privately owned land. Six-sevenths of the 
total number of laridowners—^19,000 out of 753,000—only own 
6.5 million dessiatins of land. On the other hand the latifundia^ 
arc boundless: seven hundred owners own, on the average^ 30,000 
dessiatins of land eaqh. These seven hundred owners own three 
times as much land as is owned by 600,000 small owners. And 
die liatifundia represent a distinguishing feature of Russian pri¬ 
vate landownership. If we take all properties over 500 des¬ 
siatins, we will, get 28,000 owners, owning among them 62 
million dessiatins, or an average of 2,227 dessiatins each. These 
28,000 own three-fourths of the total privately owned land.* 
Most of the owners of these enormous latifundia belong to 
the nobility. Of the total of 27,833 properties, 18,102, i.e., al¬ 
most two-thirds, belong to members of the nobility, and they 
own together 44.5 million dessiatins of land, i.e., more than 
70 per cent of the total latifundia land. It is clear from this 
, that in Russia, at the end of the nineteenth century, an enorm¬ 
ous amount, of land, aifd the best land at that, as is known, 
is concentrated as before (that is to say, in the mediaeval 

‘Very large landed estates.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

*In order not to overburden the text with quotations, we will state 
now that most of our data are taken from the above-mentioned work and 
from The Development of Capitalism in Russia, second ed., St. Petersburg, 
1908. (C/. Collected Works, Russ, ed., VoL III, Extensive excerpts are 
given in thk volume.—£d.) 
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way) in the hands of the privileged nobility, of the serf-own- 
ing landlords of yesterday. We will describe below in detail 
the forms of economy developed on these latifundia; for the 
moment we will briefly add the well-known fact, which has been 
strikingly described by Riibakin,* that it is the high officials of 
the bureaucracy tliat figure, one after another, as the owners of 
latifundia of the nobility. 

Let us now examine the allotment properties. Except for 1.9 
million dessiatins, which are not distributed according to size 
of property, the whole of the land in this category, amounting 
to 136.9 million dessiatins, belongs to 12.25 million peasant 
households. On the average this makes 11.1 dessiatins per house¬ 
hold. But allotment land is also distributed unequally. Almost 
half, i.c., 61 million dessiatins out of 137 million dessiatins, be¬ 
longs to 2.1 million rich households, i.e., to one-sixth of the total 
number of peasant households. 

The following table shows the distribution of allotment land 
in*European Russia: 


No. of Average. Dess. 


Size of Allotment 

Households 

Total Dess. 

per Household 

Up to 5 dciss.. 

2,857,650 

9,030,333 

3.1 

5 to 8 dcsa. 

3,317,601 

21,706,550 

6.5 

Total up to 8 dess. 

6,175,251 

30.736,883 

4.9 

8 to 15 dess.. 

3,932,485 

42,182,923 

10.7 

15 to 30 dess. 

1,551,904 

31,271,922 

20.1 

Over 30 dess. 

617,715 

32,695,510 

52.9 

Total in European Russia 

12,277,355 

136,887,2.38 

11.1 


Thus, more than half of the allotment households, 6.2 million 
out of 12.3, have up to 8 dessiatins per household. Taken on the 
whole, this amount of land is not sufficient to maintain a family 
in Russia. In order to judge the economic conditions of these 

^ In an article entitled Our Ruling Bureaucracy in Figures in Syn Ole- 
chestva (Son of the Fatherland), No. 54, May 3 (April 20), 1905.— Ed. 
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households, we will recall the general returns of the military 
horse census * (the only statistics which periodically and regular¬ 
ly cover the whole of Russia). From 1896 to 1900 there were in 
48 gubernias in the European part of Russia, with the exception 
of the Don Region and the Archangel Gubernia, 11,112,287 peas¬ 
ant households. Of these, 3,242,462, i.e., 29.2 per cent, had no 
horses and 3,361,778, or 30.3 per cent, had one horse each. What 
a horseless peasant represents in Russia is well known (of course 
we refer to the average and not to exceptional districts where 
suburban dairy farming or tobacco growing is developed). The 
poverty stricken condition of the peasant who owns only one horse 
is also well known. Six million households means a population 
of from 24 to 30 millions. And this mass of the population con¬ 
sists of paupers, beggars, who have been allotted insignificant 
plots of land which are insufficient to provide a livelihood, on 
which the only thing to do is to die of starvation. If we assume 
that in order to make ends meet, a well-to-do family requires no 
less than 15 dessiatins, then there are 10 million peasant housTe- 
holds that are below that standard, and these together possess 
72.9 million dessiatins of land. 

To proceed. In regard to allotment land, a very important fea¬ 
ture must be noted. The inequality of distribution of allotment 
land among the peasants is not nearly so great as in the distribu¬ 
tion of privately owned land. On the other hand, among the peas¬ 
antry, there are a large number of other distinctions, divisions 
and partitions. These are the distinotions between the various 
categories of peasants that have arisen historically in the course 
of many centuries. In order to illustrate these distinctions, we 
will first of all take the total returns for the whole of European 
Russia. The statistics for 1905 give the following main categories: 
former owned peasants, on the average, 6.7 dessiatins allotted 
land per household; former state peasants, 12.5 dessiatins; 
former imperial family peasants, 9.5 dessiatins; colonists, 20.2 
dessiatins; Tchinsheviks, 3.1 dessatins; Rasjoschi, 5.3 dessiatins; 

* The military horse census was taken every six years for the purjpose 
of detennining how many horses there were in the country fit for mobili¬ 
sation in the event of war.— Ed, 
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Bashkirs and Teptyars,* 28.3 dessialins; Baltic peasants, 36.9 dea- 
siatins; Cossacks, 52.7 dessiatina. From this alone it is clear 
that peasant allotment landownership is purely mediaeval. Serf* 
dom still pervails in this multiplicity of distinctions which has 
survived among the peasantry. The various categories differ from 
each other, not only in the amount of land they possess, but 
also in the payments they have to make, in the terms of pur¬ 
chase, in the character of their tenure, etc. Instead of taking the 
figures for the whole of Russia, let us take the figures for a 
single gubernia and we will see what all these distinctions mean. 
Take the Zemstvo Statistical Returns for the Saratov Gubernia. 
In addition to the categories that we find in Russia as a whole, 
i.e., those already enumerated above, we find that the local in¬ 
vestigators distinguish the following additional categories: peas¬ 
ant holders of gift land; full owners; state peasants with com¬ 
munal land tenure; state peasants with Individual land tenure; 
state peasants, formerly landlords’ serfs; tenants on state land; 
colonist owners; settlers; voluntarily released peasants; peasants 
exempt from quit-rent; free farmers; former factory workers, etc. 
This system of mediajval distinctions is carried to such an extent 
that sometimes peasants living in the same village are divided 
into totally different categories, as for example: “formerly be¬ 
longing to Mr. N. N.” or “formerly belonging to Madame M. 
M.” The writers in the Liberal Narodnik camp, who are incap¬ 
able of examining Russian economic relations from the evolu¬ 
tionary point of view, as the transition from feudal relations to 
bourgeois relations, usually ignore this fact. As a matter of fast 
the history of Russia of the nineteenth century, and particularly 
the direct results of this history, the events of the beginning of 
the twentieth century in Russia, cannot be understood unless the 
significance of this fact is appreciated. A country in which ex¬ 
change is growing and capitalism is developing cannot avoid 
crises of all kinds if in the principal branch of national econ- 

' Tchinsheviks, perpetual leaseholders, particularly in Poland. Lithuania 
and the Ukraine; Rdsjoschi, Bessarabian peasants who privately owned land 
but still in some respects belonged to the village commune; Teplyars, a 
Tartar tribe of Finnish stock living among the Bashkirs in the Trans- 
Volga.— Ed. Eng, ed. 
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omy mediaival relations are an obstacle and hindrance at every 
step. The notorious village commune —the significance of which 
we will have occasion to speak about later—while it does not 
save the peasant from becoming proletarianised, as a matter of 
fact serves as a mediaeval obstacle which disunites the peasants 
who are as if chained to small associations and to categories 
whicli have lost all “raison d’etre.” 

Before proceeding to draw our conclusions from the system of 
landownership prevailing in European Russia, reference must be 
made to another aspect of the question. Neither the figures of the 
amount of land owned by the “upper 30,000” landlords and by the 
millions of peasant households nor the data concerning the med¬ 
ia val distinctions in peasant landownership are sufficient to enable 
us to calculate the degree to which the peasants are “hemmed in,” 
forced to the wall and crushed by these living survivals of serf¬ 
dom, In the first place, the land allotted to the peasants after the 
expropriation of the peasants for the benefit of the landlords 
that is called the Great Reform of 1861 is undoubtedly of in¬ 
ferior quality as compared with the land owned by landlords. This 
is proved by the enormous literature describing local conditions 
and by the investigations of Zemstvo statisticians. It is proVed by 
the mass of irrefutable evidence of the lovrer yield on peasant 
lands as compared with that on the landlords’ lands; it is generally 
admitted that this difference is due primarily to the inferior qual¬ 
ity of the allotment land and only secondarily to the inferior 
methods of cultivation and the defects of impoverished melhotls 
of farming. Secondly, in a large number of cases, when the peas¬ 
ants were “emancipated” from the land by the landlords in 18f)l. 
the land was allotted to the peasants in such a way that the latter 
found themselves ensnared by “their” landlords. Russian Zem- 
styo statistical literature has enriched the science of political 
economy with descriptions of the remarkable, original and pe¬ 
culiar methods employed in the management of Russian land¬ 
lords’ estates, methods which, perhaps, have never been employed 
anywhere else in the world. This is the method of managing by 
means of olrczki lands.* The peasants in 1861 were “emanci- 

^ Literull> mpan>< “rut oflC lauds.”—J5rf. Eng. td. 
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paled” from the pastures and water so necessary for their farms. 
The peasants’ lands were wedged in between lands belonging to 
the landlords in order to provide the latter with an assured—and 
noble—revenue from fines for trespass, etc. “No room for a 
chicken to run about in”—this bitter peasant truism, this “jest 
on the scaffold,” expresses better than long quotations from books 
the peculiar features of peasant landownership, which cannot be 
expressed in statistics. Needless to say, this peculiar feature 
is serfdom of the purest water, both in its odgim and in the 
effect it has upon the method of organisation of landlord 
economy. 

We will now draw our conclusions regarding landownership 
in European Russia. We have shown the conditions of landlord 
and peasant landownership taken separately. We must now ex- 
a^nine them in their connections with each other. In order to do 
so we will take the approximate figure quoted above of the di¬ 
mensions of the land fund in European Russia—280 million des- 
siatins—and see how this mass of land is distributed among the 
various types of landowners. We shall describe the various types 
in detail later on; for the moment we will lake tentatively the 
main types. Properties up to 15 d^ssiatins per household we will 
put in the first group—ruined peasants, crushed by the ex, loita- 
tion of serfdom. The second group will consist of the middle 
peasantry—^properties ranging from 15 to 20 dessiatins. The 
third group—well-to-do peasants (peasant bourgeoisie) and cap¬ 
italist landowners—properties ranging from 20 to 500 dessia¬ 
tins. Fourth group—^feudal latifundia—exceeding 500 dessiatins. 
Ry combining these groups of peasant and landlord properties 
and by rounding off the figures,* and making an approximate 
calculation (which I have explained in the work mentioneil 
above), we get the following picture of Russian landownership 
at the end of the nineteenth century: 


‘For example, the latifundia include 62 million dessiatins of landlord 
land, 5.1 million des<;iatins of appanage lands and 3.6 million dessiatins of 
land belonging to 272 trading and industrial companies each of which 
owned more than 1,000 dessiatins. 
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Landownership in European Russia at the End 
OF THE Nineteenth Century 

No. of Area Average 

Properties Dessiatins Dessiatins 

(millions) per Property 

a) Ruined! Peasants Crushed by 

Feudal Exploitation. 10.5 75.0 7.0 

b) Middle Peasantry. 1.0 15.0 15.0 

g) Peasant Bourgeoisie and Cap* 

italist Landownership. 1.5 70.0 46.7 

d) Feudal Latifundia. 0.03 70.0 2,33.3.0 

Total . 13.03 230.0 17.6 

Not Distributed According 

to Size of Property. — 50.0 —• 

Grand Total . 13.03 280.0 21.4 

We repeat: the correctness of the economic characterisation of 
the groups taken will be proved later on. And if particular de¬ 
tails of this picture (which cannot but be approximate) give rise 
to criticism, we will ask the reader to take care that criticism of 
details is not used as a screen for smuggling in a denial of the 
substance of the case. And the substance of the case is that at one 
pole of Russian landownership we have 10.5 million households 
(about 50 million of the population) owning 75 million des¬ 
siatins of land, and at the other pole thirty thousand families 
(about 150,000 of the population) owning 70 million dessiatins 
of land. 

In order to finish with the question of landownership we must 
go beyond the confines of European Russia proper and examine, 
in general outline, the significance of colonisation. In order to 
give the reader an idea of the total land fund in the Russian 
Empire (with the exception of Finland) we will refer to the 
figures compiled by M. Mertvago. For the sake of convenience 
we have put the figures in the form of a table and have added 
the figures of the population according to the census of 1897. 
fSee opposite page.] 

These figures clearly show how little we know as yet about 
the outlying districts of Russia. Of course it would be extremely 
absurd to believe that the agrarian problem in Russia could be 
solved by migration to the outlying districts. There cannot be any 
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doubt whatsoever that only charlatans could propose “solutions’^ 
like that; there can be no doubt that the contradictions between 
the old latifundia in European Russia and the new conditions of 
life and economics in this very same European Russia, to which 
we referred above, will have to be solved by some change or other 
within European Russia and not outside of it. It is not a question 
of emancipating the peasants from serfdom by migration. The 
question is that, side by side with the agrarian problem in the 
centre, there is the agrarian problem of colonisation. It is not 
a question of concealing the crisis in European Russia by the 
question of colonisation, but of showing the fatal effects of the 
feudal latifundia both on the centre and on the outlying districts. 
Russian colonisation is being hindered by the survivals of serf¬ 
dom in Central Russia. Without an agrarian revolution in Euro- 
])ean Russi|, without liberating the peasants from die oppression 
of the feudal latifundia it will be impossible to release and reg¬ 
ulate Russian colonisation. This regulation should consist not 
of bureaucratic “solicitude” for migration and not in “organising 
migration,” about which the writers in the Liberal Narodnik camp 
love to talk, hut in removing the conditions which condemn the 
Russian peasant to ignorance, wretchedness and degradation in 
permanent bondage to tlie owners of the latifundia. 

Mr. Merlvago, who, in conjunction with Mr. Prokopovich, 
wrote the pamphlet How Much Land Is There in Russia and How 
Do We Utilise It? (Moscow, 1907), justly points out that the 
growth of culture transforms bad land into good land. Academi¬ 
cians Beer and Helmersen, experts on the subject, wrote in 1845 
that the Taurida Steppe “would always remain poor and difficult 
to cultivate because of its climate and the shortage of water”!! 
At that time the population of the Taurida Gubernia produced 
1,8 million quarters of grain. In sixty years the population 
doubled and now produces 17.6 million quarters, /.e., almost ten 
times as much. 

These are very true and important remarks, but Mr. Mertvago 
forgot one thingi, viz., that the principal condition that permitted 
the rapid colonisation of Novorossia was the fall of serfdom 
in Central Russia. It was the change at the centre alone that 
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made possible ihe rapid, broad migration to, and industrialisation 
of, the South in the American manner (a great deal has been said 
about the American growth of the South after 1861). And now 
also, only a change in European Russia, only the abolition of 
the survivals of serfdom, the emancipation of the peasantTy from 
the raedkeval latifundia will really open a new era of colonisation. 

The colonisation question in Russia is a question that is sub¬ 
ordinated to the agrarian question in the centre of the country. 
The end of the nineteenth century confronts us with the alternative: 
either liquidation of serfdom in the “primordial” gubernias of 
RiK-^sia, and if that is done the rapid, broad American develop¬ 
ment of the colonisation of our outlying districts is assured; or, 
the agrarian question in the centre drags on, and in that case a 
long delay in the development of productive forces and the reten¬ 
tion of serf traditions in the sphere of colonisation as well are 
inevitable. In the event of the first happening, agriculture will 
l.e carried on by the free farmer; in the event of the second hap¬ 
pening, agriculture will be carried on by the enslaved muzhik 
and by the landlord “managing” by means of otrezki lands. 

II 

We will now examine the organisation of landlord farming. 
It is generally known that the main feature of this organisation 
is the combination of the capitalist system (“free hire”) with the 
labour rent (otrabotochni) system. What is this system? 

In order to reply to this question we must glance back to the 
organisation of landlord economy under serfdom. Everyone knows 
what serfdom was from the juridical, administrative and social 
points of view. But very rarely do people ask themselves what, 
in substance, were the economic relations between the landlord 
and the peasant under serfdom. At thait time the landlords allotted 
land to the peasants. Sometimes they loaned the peasants other 
means of production, for example, woodland, cattle, etc. What Was 
the significance of this allotting of landlords’ land to the serf 
peasants? At that time the allotment was a form of wages^ to 
employ a term applicable to modern relationships. Under the cap¬ 
italist mode of production, wages are paid to the workers in the 
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form of money. The profit of the capitalist is realised in the form 
of money. Necessary labour and surplus labour the labour 
necessary to maintain the worker and the labour producing unpaid 
surplus value for the capitalist) are combined in a single process 
of labour in the factory, in a single working day at the factory, 
etc. The situation is different under the labour rent system. Here, 
too, there is necessary labour and surplus labour, just as it exists 
under the system of slavery. But these two forms of labour are 
separated in time and space. The serf peasant works three days 
for his master and three days for himself. He works for his master 
on the master’s land or his granaries. He works for himself on 
his allotment, producing for himself and for his family the grain 
that is necessary for maintaining labour power for the landlord. 

Consequently, the serf, or labour rent system (barshchina),^ 
is similar to the capitalist system in this respect^—that under both 
systems the workers receive only the product of necessary labour 
and give the product of surplus labour gratis to the owner of the 
means of production. The serf system, however, differs from the 
capitalist system in the following three respects. First, the serf 
system is a natural, self-sufficing system, whereas the capitalist 
system is the money system. Second, under the serf system the 
instrument of exploitation is the tying of the worker to the land, 
allotting him land, whereas under the capitalist system the in¬ 
strument of exploitation is the releasing of the worker from the 
land. In order to obtain revenues (i.e., surplus product), the 
serf-owning landlord must have on his land a peasant who pos¬ 
sesses an allotment, implements and livestock. A landless, horse¬ 
less and farmless peasant is useless as an object of serf exploita¬ 
tion. The capitalist, in order to obtain revenues (profit), must 
have precisely a landless, farmless worker who is compelled to 
sell his labour power on the free labour market. Third, the allot¬ 
ment holding peasant must be personally dependent upon the 
landlord, because, possessing land, he will not go to work for a 
master except under compulsion. The system gives rise to “non¬ 
economic compulsion,” serfdom, juridical dependence, lack of 

' The common Russian term tor labour rent under serfdom proper.— 
Ed. Eng. ed. 
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rights, etc. On the other hand, “ideal” capitalism implies complete 
freedom of contract on the free market—between the property 
owner and the proletarian. 

Only by distinctly understanding the economic essence of the 
serf, or what is the same thing, the labour rent system {barsh* 
china) will it be possible to understand the historical place and 
significance of the otrahotochni system,^ The otrabotochni sys¬ 
tem is a direct survival of barshchina. The otrabotochni system 
is the transitional system from barshchina to capitalism. In 
essence, the otrabotochni system amounts to this: the peasant 
cultivates the landlord’s land, with his own implements^ partly 
for pay in money and partly in kind (use of land, use of otrezki^ 
use of pastures,*loans granted in the winter, etc.). Wlia^ is known 
as share-cropping {metayer system) is a form of the otrabotochni 
system. The landlord otrabotochni system requires that the peasant 
shall have an allotment and implements and cattle, if only of the 
poorest kind; it requires also that the peasant be crushed*by want 
and compelled to place himself in bondage. Bondage instead of 
free hire is an essential concomitant of the otrabotochni system. 
Under this system the landlord is not like the capitalist employer 
who owns money and all the necessary instruments of labour. 
Under this system the landlord is like a usurer, who takes advan¬ 
tage of the poverty of a neighbouring peasant and acquires his 
labour almost for nothing. 

In order to illustrate this more clearly we will quote the data 
of the Department of Agriculture—a souice that is above all sus¬ 
picion of being unfriendly towards the landlords. The well-known 

* The Russian term for the labour rent system in vogue after the 
emancipation of the serfs. Marx, in his chapter on rent, Capital, VoL III, 
refers to Arbeitsrente, literally “labour rent” (the translation given in the 
English translation of Capital, Vol. Ill), as the form of rent under serfdom, 
which in Russian would be barshchina. In a footnote to Conclusions to 
Chapter // of Development of Capitalism in Russia, in this volume, page 
22S, Lenin explains that the literal translation of Arbeilsrente into Russian 
as trudovaya renta is incorrect; the correct translation is otrabotichnaya 
renia which fully describes the concept Arbeilsrente. In Russian, therefore, 
there are two distinct terms to denote the labour rent system under serf¬ 
dom and after serfdom was officially abolished. For this reason wc are 
obliged to employ the respective Russian terms when, in the text, the two 
systems of labour rent are put in juxtaposition.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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publication, Freely Hired Labour in Economy, etc. (Vol. V, AQri^ 
cultural and Statistical IniormaVon Obtainod from Employers, St. 
Petersburg, 1892), gives information concerning the Central Black 
Earth Belt for eight years 0883-91)* the average payment for 
the complete working of a dessiatin of winter crop by a peasant 
working w'ith his own implements must be calculated at 6 rubles. 
If we calculate the price of the same amount of labour performed 
by a freely hired worker—says this same publication—we will 
get 6 rubles 19 kopeks for the work of the man alone, that is, 
not counting the work of the horse; the latter cannot be calculated 
at less than 4.50 rubles. {Ibid., page 45, quoted in The Develop¬ 
ment of Capitalism in Russia, page 141.^) Consequently, the work 
of a free labourer is valued at 10 rubles 69 kopeks and that of 
a peasant on otrahotki is valued at only 6 rubles. How is this 
phenomenon to be explained, if it is not something casual, or ex¬ 
ceptional, but normal and usual? Words like bondage, usury, ex¬ 
tortion, etc., merely describe the form and character of tlte trans¬ 
action, but they do not describe its economic substance. How can 
a peasant over a number of years perform work that is worth 
10.69 rubles for 6 rubles? He is able to do it because his rdlot- 
ment covers part of the expenditure of his family and makes it 
possible for his wages to be forced down below the “free wage 
worker’s” level. The peasant is compelled to do so precisely be¬ 
cause his wretched allotment ties him down to the neighbouring 
landlord, because he cannot obtain a livelihood on his farm. Of 
course, this phenomenon can be “normal” only as one of the links 
of the process by which capitalism squeezes out the labour rent 
(barshchina) syston. For the peasant is inevitably ruined by 
these conditions and is slowly but surely transformed into a pro¬ 
letarian. 

The following are similar, but more complete data con¬ 
cerning the Saratov Uyezd. The average wage for tilling one 
dessiatin of land, including reaping, carting and threshing the 
grain, is 9.60 rubles if contracted in the winter, and 80 to 100 per 
cent of the wage is paid in advance. When the work is done in 
payment for rent of land the wage is 9.40 rubies. The wage of a 

^Collected Works, Russian ed., VoL HI, pp. 147-48.— Ed. 
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free labourer for the same work is 17.50 rubles! Reaping and 
carting is paid for at the rate of 3.90 rubles per dessiatin if the 
work is done in payment for rent, and at the rate of 8,50 rubles 
per dessiatin to free labourers, etc. Each o-f these figures contains 
a long story of the endless poverty, bondage and ruination of 
the peasants. Each of these figures proves to what extent serf ex¬ 
ploitation and the survivals of the labour rent system {barsh- 
china) still exist in Russia at the end of the nineteenth century. 

It is very difficult to calculate to what extent the labour rent 
system (otrabotki) is prevalent. Usually, on the landlords’ farmw 
the labour rent system is combined with the capitalist system 
and both are applied in various operations in agriculture. An in¬ 
considerable part of the land is tilled with the aid of the landlords’ 
implements and free labourers. A great part of the land is rented 
to the peasants on the share-cropping or labour rent system. The 
following are a number of illustrations taken from the detailed 
work written by Mr. Kaufman, who has compiled new data on 
privately owned farms.^ Tula Gubernia (the data refer to 1897-98): 
“the landlords have retained the three-field system . . . the more 
distant land is taken by tlie peasants”; the cultivation of the pri- 
vatel)’^ owned lands is extremely unsatisfactory. Kursk Gubernia: 

. . the 'distribution of land to tlie peasants in dessiatins, which 
is profitable owing to the higli prices prevailing . . ♦ has led to 
the exhaustion of the soil.” Voronezh Gubernia: . . the middle 

and small properties are cultivated exclusively with the aid of 
peasants’ implements or are leased out ... on the majority of the 
estates methods are practised which are distinguished by the com¬ 
plete absence of any kind of improvements.” 

Facts like these show that the characterisation of the various 
gubernias of European Russia given by Mr. Annensky, in his 
book. The Influence of Harvests, etc., in regard to the prevalence 
of the otrabotochni or capitalist system can be fillly applied 
to the conditions prevailing at. the end of the nineteenth,century. 
W'e will quote this characterisation in the form of a table; 

* Agrarian Question, published by Dolgorukov and Petrunkevich. Vol. II, 
1907, pp. 442-628, T/ie Cultural and Economic Significance of Private Land' 
ownership. 
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* 

Alo. Gubernias 


Total Privately 
Owned Cultivated 

Black Earth 
Belt 

I. Gubernias where capitalist 

Non-Black 
Earth Belt , 

Total 

Land 

(Thousand Dess.) 

system predominates.. 
11. Gubernias with mixed 

9 

10 

19 

7,407 

systems .. 

111. Gubernias where otra- 
hotochni system pre- 

3 

4 

7 

2J222 

dominates .. 

12 

5 

17 

6,281 

Total. 

24 

19 

43 

15,910 


Thus, the labour rent system undoubtedly predominates in the 
Black Earth Belt, but retreats into the background in the total of 
the 43 gubernias included in the above table. It is important to 
note that Group I (capitalist system) includes localities which 
are not characteristic of the central agricultural districts, i.c., the 
Baltic gubernias, the Southw'est (sugar beet districts), the South 
and the two capital districts (St. Petersburg and Moscow). 

The influence the labour rent system has on the productive 
forces of agriculture is excellently illustrated by the material 
compiled in Mr. Kaufman’s book. 

**There cannot be any doubt,*’ he writes, “that small tenant farm¬ 
ing and share-cropping represent one of the conditions which most of 
all retards the progress of agriculture. . . .” 

In the reviews of agriculture in the Poltava Gubernia repeated 
reference is made to the fact that “the tenants till the soil badly, 
use bad seed and allow the land to become weed-grown.’* 

In the Mogilyov Gubernia (1898), “all improvements to the 
farm are hindered by the disadvantages of the share-cropping 
system.” This system is one of the main reasons why “agriculture 
in the Dneprovsk. Uyezd is in such a state that it is futile to 
expect any innovations or improvements.” 

“Our material,” writes Mr. Kaufman (p. 517), “definitely indicates 
that*on one and the same property, land that is rented out is cultivated 
by obsolete methods, whereas on land that is cultivated by the owners, 
new and improved methods are employed.” 

For example, on the land that is rented out, the three-field 
system b retained and sometimes the land b not even manured; 
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On the big landlord farms, however, the rotation of crops system 
has been introduced. The share-cropping system hinders the in* 
troduction of grass sowing, hinders the extension of the use of 
fertilisers and retards the employment of better agricultural 
implements. The result of all this is strikingly reflected in the 
figures of the yield. For example, on a certain large estate in 
Simbirsk Gubernia, the yield of rye on landlord farms is 90 
poods' per dessiatin, wheat 60 poods, oats 74 poods. On the 
share-cropping farms, however, the yield is 58, 28, 50 poods re¬ 
spectively. The following table shows the position in this respect in 
a whole uyezd (Gorbatovsky Uyezd, Nizbni-Novgorod Gubernia). 

Yield of Rye in Poods per Dessiatin 


j.j Privately Owned Lands 

Category of Soil j Big Land- Share- Rented 

lord Farms Croppers Land 

1. 62 74 — 44 

IT. 55 63 49 — 

III . 51 60 50 42 

IV . 48 69 51 51 


All Categories... 54* 66 50 45* 

Thus, landlords* lands, cultivated by feudal ‘methods (share- 
cropping and small tenant farming), produce a smaller yield than 
allotment lands! This fact is of tremendous importance, because 
it irrefutably proves that the main and fundamental reason for 
the agricultural backwardness of Russia, for the stagnation of the 
whole of national economy and the degradation of the farmer to 
a degree unparalleled anywhere else in the world, is the labour 
rent system, i.e., the direct survival of serfdom. No credits, no 
land reclamation, no “aid” for the peasant, none of the favourite 
measures of “assistance” proposed by the bureaucrats and the 
liberals will be effective as long as the yoke of the serf latifuniia 
and the traditional systems are allowed to remain. On the other 
hand, the agrarian revolution, which will abolish landlordism 
and destroy the old mediaeval village commune (the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the land, for example, will destroy it, not in the police 

* Pood—about 36 pounds.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

* In Mr. Kaufman’s book, page 521, there is obviously a misprint of 
these two figures. 
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and bureaucratic manner), will unfailingly serve as the basis for 
a remarkably rapid and really wide progress. The incredibly low 
yield on share-crop and tenant lands is due to the system of 
“working for the squire.” Not only would the jaeld on these 
lands increase if the present tillers of those lands were relieved 
of the duty of “working for the squire,” but the yield on the 
allotment lands would inevitably increase also, simply because 
the feudal hindrances to farming would be removed. 

In the present state of affairs there is some capitalist progress, 
of course, on the privately owned farms, but it is exceedingly 
slow and burdens Russia for many years with the political and 
social domination of the “wild landlord.” We will now see how 
this progress manifests itself and try to define certain of its 
general results. 

The fact that the yield on “big landlord farms,” i.e., the cap¬ 
italistically cultivated landlords’ lands, is higher than on the 
peasant lands reveals the technical progress of capitalism in agri¬ 
culture. This progress is due to the transition from the labour 
rent system to the wage labour system. The ruination of the 
peasants, their loss of horses and implements, the proletariani¬ 
sation of the farmer, compel the landlord to adopt the system of 
cultivating his land with his own implements. The employment 
of machinery in agriculture is increasing and this raises the 
productivity of labour and inevitably leads to the development 
of purely capitalist relations of production. In 1869-72, agri¬ 
cultural machinery was imported into Ru'^sia to the value of 
788,000 rubles; in 1873-80, to the amount of 2.9 million rubles; 
1881-88, to the amount of 4.2 million rubles; 1889-96, to the 
amount of 3.7 million rubles and in 1902-03, to the amount of 
15.2 million and 20.6 million rubles respectively. The output of 
agricultural machinery in Russia was (approximately, according 
to the rough statistics of the factories) 2.3 million rubles in 
1876 ; 9.4 million in 1894; 12.1 million in 1900-03. It cannot 
he disputed that these figures indicate progress in agriculture, 
capitalist progress, of cotirse. But it cannot he disputed, however, 
that this progress is very slow compared to Avhat is possible in 
a modern capitalist state: for example in America. .According to 
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the census of June 14, 1900, land occupied by farms in the 
United States amounted to 838.6 million acres (/.t*., about 324 
million dessiatins). The number of farms was 5.7 million, so 
that on the average each farm occupied 146.2 acres (about 60 
dessiatins). And yet the production of agricultural implements 
for these farms amounted to 157.7 million dollars in 1900 (in 
1890, 145.3 million dollars, in 1880, 62.1 million dollars)! ^ The 
Russian figures are ridiculously small in comparison with these, 
and they are small because the feudal latifundia in Russia are 
big and strong. 

The extent to which improved agricultural implements were 
employed by landlords and peasants respectively in Russia was 
the subject of a special investigation carried out by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in the middle of the nineties of the last century. 
The results of this investigation, which are given in detail in Mr, 
Kaufman’s book, are summarised in the following table. 

Extent of Employment of lmprori.d 
Agricultural Implements 

District (In Percentages) 



Landowners 

Peavmis 

Central Agricultural. 

. 20-51 

8—20 

Middle Volga. 

. 18—/)6 

14 

Novoro^-siisk . 

. 50-91 

33- 65 


. . .. S4_86 

17—41 

Lake District. 

. 22—47 

1-21 

Moscow . 

. 22—51 

10-26 

Tndustiial . 

. 4—8 

2 


The average for all these districts is 42 per cent among the 
landlords and 21 per cent among the peasants. 

In regard to the employment of manure, all the statistics 
irrefutably prove that “in this respect the landlords’ farms have 
been all the lime, and are now, a long way ahead of the peasant 
farms.” (Kaufman, p. 544.) Moreover, the practice of the land¬ 
lord purchasing manure from the peasant has been widespread 
iri post-Reform Russia. That is-the result of the extremely poverty- 
stricken condition of the peasants. Recently, this practice has 
been declining. 

* Abstract of the Twelfth Census, 1900, third edition, Wa&liington, 1904, 
pp. 217 and 302—agricultural implempnls. 
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Finallyt precise and abundant statistics are available on the 
question of the level of agricultural technique on landlord and 
peasant farms respectively, in regard to the practice of grass 
sowing. (Kaufman, p. 561.) The following are the principal 
figures: 

Area of Cultivated Crass Land in European Russia 

Peasant Farms Landlord Farms 


Year in Dess. in Dess. 

1881 .. 49,800 491,600 

1901 . 499,000 1,046,000 


What b the effect ®f this difference between landlord and 
peasant farming? All we have available to enable us to judge are 
the returns showing the relative yields of the harvst. Through¬ 
out the whole of European Russia the average yield over a period 
of eighteen years (1883-1900) was as follows (in quarters): 


IFin ter Spring 

Rye IF heat Wheat Oats 

Landlord Farms. 6,0 5.75 5.0 8.5 

Feasant Farms . 5.0 5.0 4.25 7.0 

' Difference. 16.7% 13.0% 15.0% 17.6% 


Mr. Kaufman is quite right when he says that the “difference 
is not very great.” (Page 592.) But we must bear in mind not 
only that in 1861 the peasants were left with the worst land, but 
also that the average for the whole of the peasantry conceals (as 
we shall see in a moment) considerable differences among the 
peasantry. 

The general conclusion we must arrive at from the examination 
of landlord farming is the following. Capitalism is quite obvi¬ 
ously beating a path for itself in this held. The change is taking 
place from the labour rent system to the free wage labour sys¬ 
tem. The technical progress of capitalist agriculture compared 
with the labour rent system and small peasant farming is quite 
dehnitely observed in all directions. But this progress is exceed¬ 
ingly slow for a modern capitalist country. The end of the nine¬ 
teenth century hnds Russia involved in the extremely acute con¬ 
tradiction between the requirements of the whole of social devel¬ 
opment and serfdom, which, in the form of the landlord and 
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aristocratic latifundia and the labour rent system, retards economic 
development, and is a source of oppression, barbarity, and of 
innumerable forms of oriental despotism in Russian life. 


Ill 

Peasant farming is the central point in the modern agrarian 
question in Russia. We indicated above what were the conditions 
of peasant landownership and now we must deal with the organisa¬ 
tional form of peasant farming—not in the technical sense of 
the term, but in the sense of political economy. 

At the outset we encounter the question of the village com¬ 
mune. A very extensive literature is devoted to this question, and 
the Narodnik trend in public thought in Russia links the main 
points of its philosophy with the national peculiarities of this 
“equalitarian” institution. In regard to this it must be stated, 
in the first place, that in the literature on the Russian village 
commune two distinct aspects of the question are interwoven and 
very often confused; these are the agricultural and social aspect, 
on the one hand, and the political economic aspect, on the other. 
In the majority of works on the village commune (V. Orlov, 
Trigorov (Keyssler, V.V.), so much space and attention are devoted 
to the first aspect of the question that the second aspect is left in 
the shade. This method of treating the subject is totally wrong. 
There is not the slightest doubt that agrarian relations in Russia 
differ from those of all other countries, but there are no two 
purely capitalist countries, generally recognised capitalist coun¬ 
tries, whose agrarian life, history of agrarian relations, forms of 
landownership, land tenure, etc., did not differ to the same degree. 
It is by no means the agricultural and social aspect that gave the 
question of the Russian village commune its importance and 
acuteness and which, since the second half of the nineteenth 
century, has divided the two main trends in Russian public 
thought, i.€., Narodniki and Marxists. Perhaps local investigators 
had to devote considerable attention to this aspect of the question 
ip order to be able to study the local features of agricultural life 


Lenin 1, 461 


11 
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and also to repel the ignorant and arrogant attempts' of the bu< 
reaucracy to introduce a system of petty and police-imbued regu* 
lations. But an economist cannot allow the study of the various 
types of land distribution^ the technique of distribution^ etc., to 
obscure the question of the types of economy contained within 
the commune, how these types are developing, what relations 
grow up between those who hire workers and those who hire 
themselves for labouring work, between the well-to-do and the 
poor, between the farmers who are improving their farms and 
employing modern technical appliances and those whose farms 
are being ruined, who are abandoning their farms and desert¬ 
ing the village. No doubt the fact that they were conscious of this 
truth induced our Zemstvo statisticians—who have collected inval¬ 
uable material for the study of the national economy of Russia— 
to abandon, in the eighties of the last century, the official 
grouping of the peasantry according to commune, allotment, the 
number of registered or available males and to adopt the only 
really scientihc grouping, according to economic status of house¬ 
holds. We recall the fact that at that time, when very great interest 
was being displayed in tlie economic study of Russia, even n 
“party” writer on this subject like V.V. heartily welcomed “the 
new type of Zemstvo statistical publication” (the title of V.V.’s 
article in Severni Vestnik \_N6rthern Herald^, 1885, No. 11) and 
declared that: 

"These statistics must be adapted not to the agglomeration of the 
most varied economic groups of the peasantry, like the village, or the 
commune, but to these very groups themselves.'* 

The fundamental feature of our village commune, to which 
the Narodniki attach special importance, is the equality of land 
tenure. We will leave aside entirely the question as to how the 
commune achieves this equality and turn immediately to the eco¬ 
nomic facts, to the results of this equality. As we have shown 
above on the basis of definite data, the distribution of the total 
allotment land in European Russia is by no means equal. Nor 
is the distribution of land among the various categories of 
peasants, among the peasants of different villages, among the 
peasants (“formerly”) belonging to different landlords in the 
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eame village in the least equal. Only within the small communes 
does the apparatus of distribution create the equality of these 
small, exclusive associations. We will examine the Zemstvo statis¬ 
tics and see how the allotment land is distributed among the 
households. In doing so, of course, we must group the house¬ 
holds, not according to the size of families, not according to the 
number of workers in the family, but according to their economic 
status (area of land, number of draught animals, number of cows, 
etc.), for the esaence of the capitalist evolution of sm^ll farming 
lies in the creation and growth of inequality in property within 
the patriarchal associations, and in the transformation of simple 
inequality into capitalist relationships. Hence, we would obscure 
all the peculiar features of the new economic evolution if we did 
not set out to study especially the differences in the economic 
status among the peasantry. 

We will take, at first, a typical uyezd (the house-'to-house 
investigation of Zemstvo statistics with detailed combined tables 
adapted to separate uyezds) and then we will present the argu¬ 
ments which induce us to apply the conclusions which interest 
us to the peasants of the whole of Russia. The material is taken 
from The Development of Capitalism, Chap. 11.‘ 

In the Krasnouhmsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, where communal 
peasant landownership prevails exclusively, allotment land is 
distributed in the following manner: 

Per Household 


No. in Family 
Both Sexes 


Allotment Land 
in Dess. 


Do not cultivate land. 3.5 

Cultivating up to five dessiatina. 4.5 

Cultivating five to 10 dessiatins. 5.4 

Cultivating 10 to 20 dessiatins. 6.7 

Cultivating -20 to 50 dessiatins. 7.9 

Cultivating over 50 dessiatins. 8.2 


9.8 

12.9 

17.4 

21.8 

28.8 

446 


Total average. 5.5 17.4 

It will be observed that with the improvement in the economic 
status of the household, the size of the family increases with ab¬ 
solute regularity. Clearly, large families is one of the factors 
^Collected Forks, Russian ed., Vol. IlL— Ed, 
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in peasant prosperity. This is indisputable. The only question is, 
what social-economic relations does this prosperity lead to in the 
present state of national economy as a whole? In regard to 
allotment land' we see unevenness in distribution, although not to 
a considerable extent. The more prosperous a peasant household 
is the more allotment land it has per member of family. The 
lower group has less than three dcssiatins of allotment land per 
head of both sexes; in the other groups, having about 3 dessiatins 
—three dessiatins; about 4 dessiatins—four dessiatins; and fi¬ 
nally, in the last high group, over 5 dessiatins of allotment land 
per head of both sexes. Hence, large families and large allot¬ 
ments of land serve as the basis of prosperity of a small minority 
of the peasants, for the two highest groups represent together 
only one-tenth of the total number of households. Tlie following 
table shows the percentage of the various groups to the total num¬ 
ber of households, the total population and distribution of land: 

Percentage Percentage Percentage 
of Population Allotment 



Hou'^eholds 

Both Sexes 

Land 

Do not cultivate land... 

,. 10.2 

6.5 

5.7 

Cultivating up to five dessiatins.... 

.. 30.3 

24.B 

22.6 

Cultivating from five to 10 dessiatins 

.. 27.0 

26.7 

26.0 

Cultivating from 10 to 20 dessiatins. 

.. 22.4 

27.3 

28.3 

Cultivating from 20 to 50 dessiatins. 

.. 9.4 

13.5 

15.5 

Cultivating over 50 dessiatins. 

.. 0.7 

1.2 

1.9 

Total. 

.. 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


The above figures clearly sliow that there is proportion in the 

distribution of allotment land and that we do take into account 

_ • 

commune equality. The percentage of the population of each 

group and the share of allotment land per group are fairly close 

to each other. But here, too, the effect of the economic status of 

certain households is to be seen: among the lower groups the 

share of land is lower than their percentage of the population, 

and among the higher groups it is higher. And this does not 

occur in single cases, or only in a single uyezd, but over the 

whole of Russia. In the work mentioned above, I have compiled 

identical data for 21 uyezds in 7 gubernias in the most varied 

parts of Russia. These data, which cover half a million peasant 
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households, show ihe same relation in all places: well-to-do peas¬ 
ant households represent 20 per cent of the total households. 
26.1 to 30.3 per cent of the population and have 29 to 36.7 per 
cent of the total allotment land. The poorest houseliolds repre¬ 
sent 50 per cent of the total households, 36.6 to 44.7 per 
cent of the total population and have 33 to 37.7 per cent of the 
total allotment land. We therefore observe a certain proportion 
in the distribution of the land everywhere, and everywhere we 
observe that the trend of the village commune is towards the 
peasant bourgeoisie; departure from proportion everywhere pro¬ 
ceeds in favour of the higher groups of the peasantry. 

Hence, it would be a profound mistake to think that in study¬ 
ing the grouping of the peasantry according to economic status 
we ignore the “equalising” influence of the commune. On the 
contrary, by means of precise data we measure Uie real economic 
significance of this equality. We indicate to what extent this 
equality really exists and to what the whole system of redistribu¬ 
tion is leading in the final analysis. Even if this system provides 
for the best distribution of land of various qualities and various 
appurtenances, it is an indisputable fact that the position of the 
well-to-do peasants is superior to that of the poor peasants even 
in the matter of the distribution of allotment land. The distribu¬ 
tion of land, other than allotment, as we shall show in a moment, 
is immeasurably more unequal. 

The importance of ^renting land in peasant farming is well 
known. The need for land gives rise to an extraordinary variety 
of forms of bondage relations on this basis. As we have already 
shown above, very often peasant tenant farming is, in essence, 
the otrabotochni system of landlord farming—it is a serf system 
of providing labour for the landlord. Hence, there cannot be 
any doubt as to the serf character of peasant tenant farming 
in Russia. But since the country we are studying is in a state 
of capitalist evolution, we nlust make a special study of the 
question as to whether, and in what manner, bourgeois relations 
manifest themselves in peasant tenant farming. For this purpose 
we also require data on the various economic groups among the 
peasantry and not on whole communes and villages. For ex^ 
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ample, in his Summary of Zemstvo Statistics, Mr. Karyshev has 
to admit that “natural rent*’ {Le., rent, not in money but in 
kind, or labour) as a general rule is everywhere higher than 
money rent, and considerably higher at that, sometimes twice as 
high; that natural rent is most widespread among the poorest 
groups of the peasantry* The peasants who are at all well-to-do 
strive to rent land at money rents. “The tenant takes advantage 
of every opportunity to pay his rent in money and, in this way, 
reduce the cost of hiring other people’s land.” (Karyshev, p. 265.) 

Hence the whole burden of the serf features of our tenantry 
system falls upon the poorest peasants. The well-to-do peasants 
try to escape from the mediaeval yoke, and they succeed in doing 
this only to the extent that they possess money. If they have 
money they can rent land for a money rent at the prevailing mar¬ 
ket rate. If they have no money then they must go into bondage, 
pay Uuree times the market price for the land they rent, either in 
the form of a share of their crop or in labour. We have seen 
above how much cheaper labour performed in payment of rent 
is than free labour. And if the conditions of tenancy are different 
for peasants of different economic status, it is clear that we can¬ 
not (as Karyshev does) group the peasants according to allot¬ 
ments, for such a method of grouping artificially mingles to¬ 
gether peasant households of different economic status, it mixes 
up the rural proletariat with the peasant bourgeoisie. 

As an illustration we will take data covering the Kamyshin 
Uyezd, Saratov Gubernia, which consists almost entirely of village 
communes (out of 2,455 communes in this gubernia, 2,436 own land 
in common). The following table shows the relation between 
the various groups of households in regard to renting land. 


Group of Households 


Percentage 
of Toted 


Without draught animals. 26.4 

With one head of animals.... 20..3 
With two head of animals.... 14.6 
With three head of animals... 9.3 
With four head of animals.... 8.3 

With five and more animals... 21.1 

Total. lOO.O 


Average 

Dessiatins per Household 
Allotment Rented Land 


5.4 


0.3 

6.5 


1.6 

8.5 


3.5 

10.1 


5.6 

12.5 


7.4 

16.1 


16.6 

“9.3 


5.4 
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We already know how the allotment land is distributed: the 
well-to-do households are Letter provided with land than the poor 
households, calculated on the amount of land per unit of the 
population. But the distribution of rented land is ten times more 
unequal. The highest group has three times as much allotment 
land as the lowest group (16.1 as against 5.4); hut in regard to 
rented land the highest group has fifty times as much as the 
lowest groups (16.6 as against 0.3). Hence, the renting of land 
does not equalise the economic position of the peasants but on 
ihr contrary increases their inequality to an enormous degree. 
The opposite conclusion which is repeatedly met with in the 
writings of the Narodnik economists (V.V., N—on, Maress. 
Karyshev, Vikhlyaev and others) is due to the following error. 
They usually take the peasants according to the amount of allot¬ 
ment land they hold and show that those who have little allotment 
land rent a larger amount of land than do those who have a large 
amount of allotment land—and there they stop. They do not 
point out that it is mainly the well-to-do households in the com¬ 
munes which have little allotment land that rent land and, conse¬ 
quently, the seemingly levelling effect of the commune really cov¬ 
ers up the extreme inequality of distribution within the com¬ 
mune. Karyshev, for example, admits that “large amounts of land 
are rented by: a) the categories that are less provided with land, 
but: b) by the more well-to-do in each category.” {Ibid.^ p. 169.) 
Nevertheless, he fails to investigate systematically the distribution 
of rented land according to groups. 

In order to bring out more clearly the mistake committed by 
the Narodnik economists we will cite the example of Mr. Maress 
(in his book The Influence of Harvests and Grain Prices^ Vol I, 
p. 34). FrO'm the data covering the Melitopol Uyezd he draws 
the conclusion that “the distribution of rented land per head is 
approximately even.” Why? Because if households are divided 
according to the number of male workers in them it will be found 
that households with no workers rent “on the average” 1.6 
dessiatins per household, those with one worker rent 4.4 dessiatina, 
those with two workers, 8.3 dessiatins, those with three workers, 
14.0 dessiatins per household. This is the very point—that the 
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“average” combines households of absolutely different states of 
prosperity, that among the households having one worker there 
are some which rent four dessiatine and cultivate five to ten 
dessiatins and have two to three head of draught animals, as well 
as some which rent 38 dessiatins, cultivate more than 50 dessiatins 
and have four and more head of draught animals. Consequently, 
the equality Mr. Maress arrives at is fictitious. As a matter of 
fact, in the MelitojK)! Uyezd the richest households, representing 
20 per cent of the total, notwithstanding the fact that they are 
best provided with allotment and purchased land, concentrate in 
their hands 66.3 per cent, t.e., two-thirds of the total rented land, 
leaving only 5.6 per cent to the share of the poorest households 
which represent one-half of the total. 

To proceed. Since we see, on the one hand, households which 
have no horses, or have only one horse, renting one dessiatin, and 
even part of a dessiatin of land, and, on the other hand, we 
see households having four or more horses, renting from seven 
to 16 dessiatins, it is clear that quantity is being transformed 
into quality. The first category is compelled to rent land by 
poverty; the position of those in this category is that of bondage. 
The “tenant” under such conditions cannot but become trans¬ 
formed into an object of exploitation by paying rent in labour, 
winter hiring, money loans, etc. On the other hand, households 
having from 12 to 16 dessiatins of land and in addition renting 
from seven to 16 dessiatins obviously do so not because they are 
poor, but because they are rich, not to provide themselves with 
“provisions,” ‘ but to become richer, in order “to make money.” 
Thus we have a striking example of how tenant farming is con¬ 
verted into capitalist farming, we see the rise of capitalist enter¬ 
prise in agriculture, for, as we shall see further on, households 
like these cannot dispense with hired agricultural labourers. 

The question now arises: to what extent is this obvious cap¬ 
italist renting of land a general phenomenon? Further on we 
shall quote data which show that the growth of capitalist fanning 

‘/.e., the renting of land in order to supplement the food supply which 
the peasant' waa unable to grow in sufficient quantities on his allotment.— 
Ed. Eng. ed. 
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varies in the different commercial farming districts. For the mo¬ 
ment we will quote a few more examples and draw our general 
conclusions regarding the renting of land. 

In the Dneprovsk Uyezd, Taurida Gubernia, households culti¬ 
vating 25 dessiatins and over comprise 18.2 per cent of the total 
peasant households in the area. These have from 16 to 17 des¬ 
siatins of allotment land per household and rent from 17 to 44 
dessiatins per household. In the Novouzensk Uyezd, Samara 
Gubernia, households having five and more head of draught 
animals represent 24.7 per cent of the total. They cultivate 25, 
53, 149 dessiatins and rent 14, 54, 342 dessiatins of non-allotment 
land per household (the first figure applies to the group having 
from five to ten head of draught animals representing 17.1 per 
cent of all the households; the second group owns from ten to 
20 head of draught animals and represents 5.8 per cent of the 
households and the third owns 20 and over head of draught 
animals and represents 1.8 per cent of tlie total households). 
These households rent allotment land from other communities in 
areas of 12, 29 and 67 dessiatins per household and in their own 
communities they rent land in areas of 9, 21 and 74 dessiatins. 
In the Krasnoufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, 10.1 per cent of the 
total households cultivate 20 and more dessiatins per household. 
These have 28 to 44 dessiatins of allotment land per household 
and rent from 14 to 40 dessiatins per household of arable land 
and from 118 to 261 dessiatins of grass land. In two uyezds in 
the Orel Gubernia (Eletz and Trubchevsk), households having 
four and more horses comprise 7.2 per cent of the total. Having 
15.2 dessiatins per household of allotment land, by purchasing 
and renting land they enlarge their holdings to 28.4 dessiatins per 
household. In the Zadonsk Uyezd, Voronezh Gubernia, the cor¬ 
responding figures are: 3.2 per cent of the households have 17.1 
dessiatins of allotment land per household, the total area per 
household amounting to 33.2 dessiatins. In three uyezds in the 
Nizhni-Novgorod Gubernia (Knyagininsky, Makaryevsky and 
Vassilsky), 9.5 per cent of die households own three and more 
horses. These households have from 13 to 16 dessiatins of allot¬ 
ment land per household and a total of 21 to 34 dessiatins. 
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From this it is evident that entrepreneur renting is not an 
isolated or casual phenomenon among the peasantry but is general 
and widespread. Everywhere, in every village commune, there is 
a group of well-to-do households, which always represents 
an insignificant minority, and which always organises capital¬ 
ist farming by means of entrepreneur renting of land. For 
that reason, general phrases about provisions and capitalist 
renting explain nothing in regard to the problem of peasant 
farming in Russia; the concrete facts of the development of the 
features of serfdom in the renting of land and the formation 
of capitalist relations within this very system of renting must 
be studied. 

Above we quoted figures showing what proportion of the pop¬ 
ulation and wliat share of the allotment land are concentrated 
in the hands of 20 per cent of the wealthiest peasant households. 
Now we may add that these concentrate in their hands from 50.8 
per cent to 83.7 per cent of all the land rented by the peasantry 
and leave to 50 per cent of the total households, representing the 
poorer groups, from 5 to 16 per cent of the total rented land. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is clear: if we are asked 
what kind of renting of land predominates in Russia, provision 
or capitalist renting, renting induced by poverty or renting by 
wealthy peasants, serf renting (rent paid in labour, bondage) or 
bourgeois renting, we can give only one answer. If we take the 
number of households which rent land, undoubtedly, the major¬ 
ity rent land because of poverty. For the overwhelming majority 
of the peasants the renting of land means bondage. If we take 
the amount of land rented, however, undoubtedly, not less than 
half of it is in the hands of the wealthy peasants, the rural bour¬ 
geoisie, Avho are organising capitalist agriculture. 

Usually, statistics on the rents paid for rented land are given 
in '’‘averages” covering the total number of tenants and the total 
amount of land rented. The extent to which these averages conceal 
the extreme poverty and oppression of the peasantry can be seen 
from the Zemstvo statistics of the Dneprovsk Uyezd, Taurida 
Gubernia, in which, as a fortunate exception, figures are given 
for various groups of peasants, as follows: 
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Percentage Dess. Rent 

Households per per Dess. 

Renting Land .Household Rubles 


Cultivating up to five dessiatina. 

Cultivating from five to 10 dessiatins 
Cultivating from 10 to 25 dessiatina. 
Cultivating from 25 to 50 dessiatins. 
Cultivating over 50 dessiatins. 

Total.. 


. 25 

2.4 

15.25 

. 42 

3,9 

12.00 

. 69 

8.5 

4.75 

. 88 

20.0 

3.75 

. 91 

48.6 

3.55 

. 56.2 

12.4 

4.23 


Tlius, the “average” rent of 4.23 rubles per dessialin actually 
distorts the state of affairs; it obscures the contradictions which 
are the very crux of this problem. The poor peasants are com¬ 
pelled to rent land at a ruinous rent more than three times high¬ 
er than the average. The rich buy land “wholesale” at a favour¬ 
able price, and, as occasion offers, turn it over to tlieir poor 
neighbours at a profit of 275 per cent. There is renting and rent¬ 
ing. There is serf bondage, there is Irish renting ‘ and tliere is 
trading in land, capitalist farming. 

The fact that the peasants let their allotment land reveals 
more strikingly than ever the capitalist relations existing within 
the village commune, the ruination of the poor and the enrichment 
of the minority at the expense of this ruined mass. The renting 
and letting of land is a phenomenon that has no connection what¬ 
ever with the commune and commune equality. What real signi¬ 
ficance in real life will the equal distribution of allotment land 
have if the poor are forced to rent to the rich their equal share of 
allotment land? And what more striking refutation ran one have 
of “communal” views than this fact that actual life upsets the 
official, inspectors’, bureaucratic equality of allotments? The 
impotence of any kind of equality before developing capitalism 
is demonstrated by the fact that the poor peasants let their allot¬ 
ments and that rented land is being concentrated in the hands of 
the rich. 

Is the practice of renting allotment land widespread? Accord¬ 
ing to the now obsolete Zemstvo statistical investigations made 

^ Rack renting—rent for small plots of land screwed up to the highest 
point.— Ed. 
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in the eighties of the last century, to which we have to limit our¬ 
selves for the time being, the number of households letting land 
and the amount of allotment land thus let appear to be small. For 
example, in the Dneprovsk Uyezd, Taurida Gubernia, 25.7 per 
cent of the households let allotment land, the amount of land 
thus let representing 14.9 per cent of the total allotment land. In 
the Novouzensk Uyezd, Samara Gubernia, 12 per cent of the 
liouseholds let land. In the Kamyshinsk Uyezd, Saratov Gubernia, 
the amount of land rented out represents 16 per cent of the total. 
In the Krasnoufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, 8,500 households let 
allotment land out of a total of 23,500, i.e., more than one-third. 
The allotment land thus rented out amounts to 50,500 dessiatins 
out of a total of 410,000 dessiatins, i.e., about 12 per cent. In 
the Zadonsk Uyezd, Voronezh Gubernia, 6,500 dessiatins of allot*- 
ment land is let out of a total of 136,500 dessiatins, i.e., less than 
5 per cent. In three uyezds in the Nizhni-Novgorod Gubernia, 
19,000 dessiatins out of a total of 433,000 dessiatins are let, i.e., 
also less than 5 per cent. But all these figures are only seemingly 
insignificant, for these percentages tacitly imply that the house¬ 
holds in all groups rent out land more or less equally. But such 
a supposition would be quite contrary to the facts. V^hat is more 
important than the absolute figures of renting and letting, than 
the average percentages of the amount of land rented, or of the 
households letting land—is the fact that it is the poor peasants 
who mostly let land, and that the largest amount of land is rented 
by the rich. The returns of the Zemstvo statistical investigation 
leave no doubts whatever on this score. Twenty per cent of the 
households, representing the more prosperous households, are 
responsible for letting from 0.3 to 12.5 per cent of the total 
amount of land let. On the other hand, 50 per cent of the 
households, representing the poorer group, are responsible for 
letting 63.3 per cent to 98.0 per cent of the total amount of land 
let. And, of course, it is the rich peasants who rent the land that 
is let by the poor peasants. Here, too, it is clear that the signifi¬ 
cance of land letting varies in the different groups of peasants: 
the poor peasant is obliged to let his land owing to his poverty, 
as he has not the means to cultivate his land, no seeds, no cattle, 
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no implements, and is very short of monry The rich peasants 
let little land; they e-Jier exchange one plot of land for another 
more convenient for tlieir farm, or directly engage in trading 
in land. 

The following are concrete figures applying to the Bneprovsk 
Uyezd, Taurida Gubernia: 

% Households Letting % of Allotment 
Allotment Land Lund Rented Out 


Cultivating no dessiatins. 80 97.1 

Cultivating five dessiatins. 30 38.4 

Cultivating five to 10 dessiatins. 23 17.2 

Cultivating 10 to 25 dessiatina. 16 8.1 

Cultivating 25 to 50 dessiatins. 7 2 9 

Cultivating more than 50 dessiatins... 7 13.8 

Average for Uyezd.25.7 11.9 


Is it not clear from these figures that the abandonment of the 
land and widespread proletarianisation are combined here with 
the trading in land practised by a handful of rich? Is it not 
characteristic that the percentage of allotment land rented out 
rises precisely in the groups of big cultivators who have 17 
dessiatins of allotment land per household, 30 dessiatins of 
purchased land and 44 dessiatins of rented land? Taken as a 
whole, the poor group in the Dneprovsk Uyezd, r.e., 40 per cent 
of the total number of households, holding 56,000 dessiatins of 
allotment land, rents 8,000 and lets 21,500 dessiatins. While the 
wealthy group, which represents 18.4 per cent of the total number 
of households, holding 62.000 dessiatins of allotment land, lets 
3,000 dessiatins of allotment land and rents 82,000 dessiatins. 
In three uyezds in the Taurida Gubernia, this wealthy group 
rents 150,000 dessiatins of allotment land, £.c., three-fifths of the 
total allotment land let in the area! In the Novouzensk Uyezd, 
Samara Gubernia, 47 per cent of the households possessing no 
horses and 13 per cent of those having one horse let allotment 
land, while the owners of ten and more head of draught animals, 
i.e., only 7.6 per cent of the total households, rent 20, 30, 60 and 
70 dessiatins of allotment land. 

In regard to purchased land, almost the same thing has to be 
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said as in regard to the renting of land. The difference is that 
the renting of land bears features of serfdom, that, under certain 
circumstances, the renting of land is like the labour rent and 
bondage system, i,e., is a manner of tying workers, impoverished 
neighbouring peasants, to the landlord's estate. On the other 
hand, the purchase of land as private property by allotment 
peasants represents a purely bourgeois phenomenon. In the West, 
the labourers and day workers are sometimes bound to the land 
by the sale of small plots to them. In Russia, this system was 
officially introduced long ago in the form of the “Great Reform” 
in 1861, and, at the present time, the purchase of land by peasants 
expresses only the fact that representatives of the rural bourgeoisie 
are emerging from the village commune. We have «dealt above 
with the manner in which the purchase of land by peasants devel¬ 
oped after 1861, when we examined the statistics of landowner- 
ship. Here we must point to the enormous concentration of 
purchased land in the hands of a minority. The wealthy house¬ 
holds, representing 20 per cent of the total, have concentrated in 
their hands from 59.7 per cent to 99 per cent of the total land 
purchased by peasants. Poor households, representing 50 per 
cent of the total, possess from 0.4 per cent to 15.4 per cent of the 
total amount of land purchased by peasants. We can boldly 
assert therefore that out of the 7,500,000 dessiatins of land which 
have been acquired by peasants as their private property in the 
period from 1877 to 1905 (see above), from two-thirds to three- 
fourths are in the hands of an insignificant minority of wealthy 
households. The same thing applies of course to the purchase 
of land by peasant societies and associations. In 1877, peasant 
societies owned purchased land amounting to 765,000 dessiatins, 
and in 1905 this had grown to 3,700,000 dessiatins, and in 1905, 
peasant associations owned 7,600,000 dessiatins of land as private 
property. It would be a mistake to think that land purchased 
or rented by societies is distributed differently from that pur¬ 
chased or rented individually. The facts prove the contrary. For 
example, in the three mainland uyezds in the Taurida Gubernia 
statistics were collected on the distribution of land rented from 
the state by peasant societies and these showed that 76 per cent 
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of the land thus rented was in the hands of the wealthy group 
(about 20 per cent of the households), while the poorest house¬ 
holds, representing 40 per cent of the total, had only 4 per cent 
of the total amount of land rented. The peasants divide the land 
rented or purchased only according to the “money” each has. 

IV 

The statistics quoted above concerning peasants’ allotment 
land, rented land, purchased land and rented out land, taken to¬ 
gether, lead to the conclusion that the actual state of affairs in 
regard to peasant land holdings every day corresponds less and 
lees to the official peasant allotment. Of course, if we take total 
figures, or “averages,” then the amount of land that is let will be 
balanced by the amount of land that is rented, the rest of the 
land rented and purchased could be distributed among all the 
peasant households equally, as it were, and the impression would 
tlius be created that the actual state of affairs in regard to land 
holdings is not very much different from that of the official, i.e., 
allotmenl distribution. But such an impression would be pure 
fiction, because the actual position in regard to peasant land 
holdings is far different from the original equal distribution of 
allotment land precisely in the extreme groups^ so that in draw’- 
ing “averages” the position is inevitably distorted. 

As a matter of fact, all the land holdings of the peasants in 
the lower groups will be found to be relatively—and sometimes 
absolutely—less than tJie allotment distribution (letting land; an 
insignificant share of the amount of land rented): for the higher 
groups, however, all the land holdings will always be found to be 
relatively and absolutely larger than the allotment distribxition 
owing to the concentration of purchased and rented land in their 
hands. We have seen tliat the poorest groups, representing 50 
per cent of the total households, hold from 33 to 37 per cent of 
the total allotment land, but these groups hold only 18.6 to 31.9 
per cent of the total amount of peasant holdings. In some cases 
the difference is as much as 50 per cent; for example, in the 
Krasnoufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, the poor households hold 
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37.4 per cent of the total allotment land and 19.2 per cent of the 
total amount of peasant land holdings. The wealthy households, 
representing 20 pfer cent of the total, hold from 29 to 36 per cent 
of the allotment land, but from 34 to 49 per cent of the total 
amount of peasant holdings. Here are some concrete figures illus¬ 
trating these relations. In the Dneprovsk Uyezd, Taurida Guber¬ 
nia, the poorest households, representing 40 per cent of the total, 
hold 56,000 dessiatins of allotment land, but the total amount of 
land they hold is 45,000 dessiatins, i.c., 11,000 dessiatins less. 
The wealthy group (18 per cent of the households) hold 62,000 
dessiatins of allotment land, but their total land holdings amount 
to 167,000 dessiatins, i.e., 105,000 dessiatins more. The following 
table gives the figures for three uyezds in the Nizhni-Novgorod 
Gubernia. 



Dessiatins per 

Household 


Allotment 

Total Land 


Land 

Holdings 

Horseless peasants... 

... 5.1 

4.4 

Peasants with one horse. 

8.1 

9.4 

Peasants with two horses. 

... 10.5 

1.3.8 

Peasants with three horses. 

... 1.3 2 

21.0 

Peasants with four and more horses.. 

... 16.4 

34 6 

Total. 

... 8..3 

10.3 


Here, too, as a result of renting and letting land, there is a 
diminution of the amount of land holdings in the lower group. 
And this lower group, r.e., the horseless peasants, comprises 
30 per cent of the households. Nearly oneAhird of the households 
suffer a net loss as a result of renting and letting land. The one- 
horse households (37 per cent of the total) increased their hold¬ 
ings, but to a very small extent, proportionately less than the 
average increase in peasant land holdings (from 8.3 dessiatins to 
10.3 dessiatins). Hence, the share of this group in the total land 
holdings has diminished: it had 36.6 per cent of the allotted lands 
in three uyezds, now it has only 34.1 per cent of the total land 
holdings. On the other hand, an insignificant minority represent¬ 
ing the liigher groups increased their holdings far above the aver¬ 
age. Those owning three horses (7.3 per cent of the total) in- 
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creased their holdings by more than half as much again: from 
13 dessiatins per household to 21 dessiatins; and those owning 
many horses (2.3 per cent) more than doubled their holdings: 
from 16 dessiatins per household to 35 dessiatins. 

We see, therefore, that the general phenomenon in peasant 
economy is the diminution of the role of alloiment land. This di¬ 
minution is taking place at both ends of the social scale in the 
rural districts by different ways. The role of allotment land is 
declining among the poor peasants because their growing poverty 
and ruination compel them to let their land, to abandon it, to 
reduce their farms, (because they lack cattle, implements, seed, 
money) and either to seek some sort of work for hire, or ... enter 
the kingdom of heaven. The lower groups of peasants are dying 
out; famine, scurvy, typhus are doing their work. The importance 
of allotment land is diminishing in the higher groups because 
these farms are growing and require more land, and the peasant 
is compelled to acquire new land, not bonded, but free land, not 
ancient tribal land, but land bought in the market: purchased and 
rented land. The more land the peasantry possesses, the fainter 
the traces of serfdom, the more rapid is economic development, 
the stronger is the urge to be freed from allotment land, to bring 
the land into the sphere of commerce, to build up commercial 
farming on the basis of rented land. For example—Novorossia, 
We have just seen that the wealthy peasants in that district farm 
more purchased and rented land than allotment land. This may 
seem paradoxical, but it is a fact: in the district where more land 
is available than anywhere else in Russia, where there is more 
allotment land than anywhere else, the wealthy peasants (those 
having from 16 to 17 dessiatins per household) are transferring 
the centre of gravity of their farming from allotment land to non- 
allotment land. 

The fact that the role of allotment land is diminishing at both 
rapidly progressing ends of the social scale among the peasantry 
is, inter alia, of enormous importance in appraising the conditions 
of the agrarian revolution which the nineteenth century has be¬ 
queathed to the twentieth century and which haa given rise to the 
class struggle in our revolution. It clearly demonstrates that the 

Lenin 1, 461 
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break-up of the old system of landownership, both landlord and 
peasant, has become an absolute economic necessity. This break¬ 
up of the old system of landownership is absolutely inevitable 
and no power on earth can prevent it. The fight is centring around 
the form this is to take and the method by which it is to be 
brought about, i.e., by the Stolypin method, with the retention of 
landlordism and -the plunder of the village communes by the 
kulaks,^ or by the peasant method, i.e., the abolition of landlord¬ 
ism and all the mediaeval hindrances on the land by means of 
the nationalisation of the land. We will deal with this question 
further on however. At this point it is necessary to point to the 
important fact that the diminution of the role of allotment land is 
leading to an extremely uneven distribution of taxes and imposts. 

It is well known that the taxes and imposts on the Russian 
peasants bear very strong traces of mediaevalism. We cannot go 
into this in detail, for it is a subject that concerns the fiscal 
history of Russia. It is sufficient to say that purchase payments 
are a direct continuation of feudal dues, tribute paid by the 
serf to the landlord, extracted with the aid of the police state. It 
is sufficient to recall how unequally the land of the peasantry was 
taxed compared with that of the nobility, the taxes-in-kind, etc. 
W’^e will quote only total figures to illustrate the amount of taxes 
and imposts that had to be paid. These figures are taken from the 
statistics on peasant budgets in Voronezh. The average gross in¬ 
come of a peasant family (arrived at on the basis of 66 typical 
budgets) is given at 491.44 rubles; the gross expenditure, 443 
rubles. Net income, 48.44 rubles. The taxes and imposts per 
‘’average’" family amount to 34.35 rubles. Thus, taxes and im¬ 
posts take 70 per cent of the net income. Of course, in form, 
these are only taxes, but as a matter of fact, this is the continua¬ 
tion of the previous feudal exploitation of the ^‘assessed estate.*^ * 
The net money income of the average family only amounts to 
17.83 rubles, i.e., the “taxes” imposed on the Russian peasant 


* Capitalist farmers.—Ed. Eng. ed. 

* This estate for many centuries paid enormous sums in taxes to the 
slate. It mainly comprised the peasantry.—£J. 
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amount to more than twice as much as his net income—and this 
is according to the staitistics of 1889 and not 1849! 

But in this case, also, average figures conceal the poverty of 
the peasant and present the position of the peasant in a much 
better light than it really is. The statistics of the distribution of 
taxes and imposts among the various groups of peasants accord¬ 
ing to degree of prosperity show that the taxes and imposts paid 
by the peasants who own no horses or only one horse each (i.c., 
three-fifths of the toital peasant families in Russia) far exceed 
not only their net money income, but even their gross income. 
Here are the figures: 

Budcet Figures (Rurles per Family) 



Gross 

Expend- 

Taxes 

and 

Percentage 
Taxes and 


Income 

iture 

Imposts Imp. to Exp. 

a) Horseless . 

118.10 

109.03 

15.47 

14.19 

b) Owning one horse. 

178.12 

174.26 

17.77 

10.20 

c) Owning two horses. 

420.72 

379.17 

32.02 

8.44 

d) Owning three horses,,. 

7.S2.19 

6.32,86 

49.55 

7.83 

e) Owning four horses.,.. 

978.66 

937..30 

67.90 

7.23 

f) Owning five and more.. 

1,766.79 

1,593.77 

86.34 

5.42 

Average. 

491-44 

443.00 

34.35 

l.lTs 


The horseless and one-horse peasants pay in the form of taxes 
one-seventh and one-tenth respectively of their gross expenditure. 
It is doubtful whether serf dues were as high as that: the inevi¬ 
table ruin of the mass of the peasants who belonged to him would 
not have been profitable for the landlord. The inequality of the 
taxes, as we see, is enormous. The proportion to their income, 
which the wealthy peasants pay, is only one-half or one-third of 
that paid by the poor peasants. What is the cause of this inequal¬ 
ity? The cause is that the peasants distribute the payment of the 
bulk of the taxes according to the amount of communal land held. 
The peasant merges the share of the taxes and the share of the 
allotment land into the single concept, “soul.”^ But if, in the 
example we have given, we calculate the amount of taxes and 

’ I.e., per member of ihe familv. The,population of o village was counted 
tts so many “souls.”- fd. Eng. ed. 
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imposts each group would have to pay per dessiatin of land we 
would get the following: a) 2.6 rubles; b) 2.4 rubles; c) 2.5 
rubles; d) 2.6 rubles; e) 2.9 rubles; f) 3.7 rubles. With the 
exception of the highest group, which owns large industrial enter¬ 
prises that are assessed separately, we see an approximately even 
distribution of taxes. Here, too, the share of allotment land cor¬ 
responds, as a whole, to the share of taxes paid. This is a direct 
survival of (and direct proof of) the feudal impost character of 
the village commune. Owing to the very conditions of the labour 
rent system of economy, it could not be otherwise: the landlords 
could not have been certain of obtaining bonded workers from 
among neighbouring peasants half a century after the “emancipa¬ 
tion,” had not these peasants been tied to a starvation allotment 
and had they not been obliged to pay three times the proper 
price for them. It must not be forgotten that at the end of the 
nineteenth century it was not unusual in Russia for the peasant 
to pay in order to release himself from his allotment, to pay 
“extra” for leaving his allotment, i.e., to pay a certain sum to 
the person who took over his allotment. For example, Mr. Zhban¬ 
kov, describing the life of the Kostroma peasants in his book, 
Babya Storona^ (Kostroma, 1891), says that, of the Kostroma 
migratory workers, “the owners sometimes receive for their land 
a certain small part of the taxes, but usually they let their land 
on the sole condition that the tenant put a fence round it, and the 
owner himself pay all the taxes.” In A Review of Yaroslavsky 
Gubernia^ which appeared in 1896, similar references are to be 
found to the effect that the migratory workers have to pay to 
release themselves from their allotments. 

Of course, we will not find such “power of land” in the 
purely agricultural districts. But even in regard to these districts 
the phenomenon that the role of allotment land at both ends of 
the social scale is declining is to be observed, although in another 
form. This fact is universal. That being the case, the distribution 
of taxes according to the amount of allotment land held inevitably 

'Literally: Women*s Land; thus called because most of the males used 
to leave the villages on migratory c^cupations leaving the women to do the 
Work of the farm.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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gives rise to increasing iiiequaUty in the incidence of taxation. 
Economic development, from all sides, and in the most varied 
ways, leads to the breakdown of mediaeval forms of landowner- 
ship; the division of the land according to estates (allotment land, 
landlord land, etc.), is scrapped, new forms of economy arise 
indiscriminately out of the fragments of one or the other form 
of landownership. The nineteenth century is bequeathing to the 
twentieth century the imperative and obligatory task of complet¬ 
ing the process of “cleaning out” the medixval forms of land- 
ownership. The fight is revolving round the question as to whether 
this “cleaning” will be carried out in the form of tlie *peasanl 
nationalisation of the land, or in the form of the accelerated 
plunder of tlie village communes by the kulaks and the trans¬ 
formation of landlord economy into Junker economy. 

Continuing our examination of the data concerning the con¬ 
temporary system of peasant economy, we will pass from the 
question of land toHhe question of cattle breeding. Here, too, we 
must establish, as a general rule, that the distribution of cattle 
among peasant farms is much more unequal than the distribution 
of allotment land. For example, the figures below show the extent 
of cattle breeding among the peasants in the Dneprovsk Uyezd, 


Taurida Gubernia: 


Per Household 


Allotment Land Total Cattle 

(Dessiatins) (Head) 


Not cultivating land.. 6.4 1.1 

Cultivating up to five dessiatins.. 5.5 2.4 

Cultivating from five to 10 dessiatins.... 8.7 4.2 

Cultivating from 10 to 25 de.ssiatins. 12.5 7.5 

Cultivating from 25 to 50 dessiatins.,^... 16.6 13.9 

Cultivating more than 50 dessiatins. 17.4 30.0 


Average 


11.2 7.6 


The difference between the extreme groups in regard to the 
number of head of cattle owned is ten times greater than in regard 
to the amount of allotment land held. The data in regard to cattle 
breeding also show that the real dimensions of farms have little 
resemblance to what is usually believed to be the case when only 
averages are taken into consideration and when suppositions are 
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made in regard to the all-determining role of allotments. No mat¬ 
ter what uyezd we take, everywhere the distribution of cattle is 
found to be much more unequal than the distribution of allotment 
land. The wealthy households, representing 20 per cent of the 
total and having from 29 to 36 per cent of the allotment land, 
have concentrated in their hands from 37 to 57 per cent of the 
total quantity of cattle owned by the peasants in the given uyezd 
or group of uyezds. Fifty per cent of the households in the lower 
groups own only 14 to 30 per cent of the total quantity of cattle. 

But these figures do not reveal the deptlis of the difference. 
Not less important, and sometimes more important than the 
question of the quantity of cattle, is the question of the quality of 
the cattle. Jt goes without saying that the lialf-ruined peasant, 
with his poverty-stricken farm, and involved on all sides in con¬ 
ditions of bondage, is not in the position to acquire and maintain 
cattle of any quality. If the master starves (master, indeed!), the 
cattle must starve; it cannot be otherwise. The returns of peasant 
budgets for the Voronezh Gubernia illustrate with extraordinary 
clarity the wretched state of cattle breeding of the horseless and 
one-liorse peasants, i.c., of three-fifths of the total peasant farms 
in Russia. We quote below some extracts from these statistics in 
order to illustrate the state of peasant cattle breeding: 



Average An.noal Expenditure 



(In Rubles) 



No. Head of Cattle 

For Acquiring 



per Farm, All Kinds, 

and Repair of 



in Terms of Large 

Inventory and 

Cattle 


^ Cattle Purchasing Cattle 

Feed 

a) Horseless peasants.... 

. 0.8 

0.08 

8.12 

b) One-horse peasants.... 

. 2.6 

5.36 

36.70 

c) Two-horse peasants.... 

. 4.9 

8.78 

71.21 

d) Three-horse peasants.. 

. 9.1 

9.70 

127.03 

e) Four-horse peasants... 

. 12.8 

30.80 

173 21 

f) Five-horse and more... 

. 19.3 

75.80 

510.07 

Average. 

. 5.8 

13.14 

97.91 


In tlie period from 1896 to 1900 there were in European Russia 
three and a quarter million peasant households which owned no 
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horses. One can imagine the state of their “farms” if they spent 
eight kopeks per annum on livestock and inventory. Households 
owning one horse each numbered three and one third millions. 
With an expenditure of five rubles per annum for the purpose of 
acquiring livestock and inventory they can only linger on in a state 
of eternal, hopeless poverty. Even in the case of two-horse (2.5 
million households) and three-horse (one million households) 
peasants, the expenditure on livestock and inventory amounts to 
only nine to ten rubles per annum. Only in the two higher groups 
(in the whole of Russia there are only one million households of 
this 1)^)6 out of a total of eleven millions) docs the expenditure 
on livestock and inventory approach anywhere near what is re¬ 
quired for farming on proper lines. 

Quite naturally, under these conditions, the quality of the 
cattle cannot be the same in all the various groups of farms. For 
example, the price of a working horse belonging to a one-horse 
})easant is estimated at 27 rubles, that of a two-horse peasant at 
o7 rubles, that of a three-horse peasant at 61 rubles, that of a 
four-horse peasant at 52 rubles and that of a peasant owning many 
horses at 69 rubles. The difference between the extreme groups is 
jwore than 100 per cent. And this phenomenon is general for all 
capitalist countries where there is small and large-scale farming. 
In my book. The Agrarian Question^ (Part I, St. Petersburg, 
1908), I showed that the investigations made by Drexler into the 
conditions of agriculture and cattle breeding in Germany revealed 
the same state of affairs. The average weight of the average 
animal on large estates was 619 kilogrammes [ibid.^ 1884, page 
259); on peasant farms of 25 and more hec-lares, 427 kilo¬ 
grammes, on farms of 7.5 to 25 hectares, 382 kilogrammes, on 
farms of 2.5 to 7.5 hectares, 352 kilogrammes, and finally on 
farms up to 2.5 hectares, 301 kilogrammes. 

The quantity and quality of cattle also determines the manner 
in which the land is cultivated and particularly the way it is 
manured. We showed above that all the statistics for the whole 
of Russia proved that the landlojrds’ land was better manured than 


^ Collected Works, Russian ed., Vol. XI.— Ed, 
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peasant land. Now we see that this division, although correct and 
legitimate for the times of serfdom, is now obsolete. A deep chasm 
lies between the various categories of peasant farms, and all 
investigations, calculations, conclusions and theories based on the 
“average” peasant farm lead to absolutely wrong conclusions 
on this question. Zemstvo statistics, unfortunately, very rarely 
study the various groups of households and are restricted to vil¬ 
lage commune statistics. But as an exception to the rule, a house- 
to-house investigation was made in the Perm Gubernia (Krasno- 
uhmsk Uyezd), which resulted in the collection of precise statis¬ 
tics in regard to the manuring of land by the various groups of 
peasant households. These are as given below: 


Per Cent Farms Number Cartloads 
Manuring Land per Household 


Cultivating up to five dessiatina. 33.9 

Cultivating from five to 10 dessiatins. 66.2 
Cultivating from 10 to 20 dessiatins.. 70.3 
Cultivating from 20 to 50 dessiatins.. 76.9 
Cultivating more than 50 dessiatins.. 84.3 


80 

116 

197 

358 

732 


Average 


51.7 


176 


Here we see different agricultural types of farms according to 
dimensions of farms. And investigators working in other districts, 
who devoted attention to tliis question, arrived at similar con¬ 
clusions. Statisticians working in the Orel Gubernia report tliat 
the amount of manure obtained from one head of cattle on the 
farm of a wealthy peasant is almost twice as much as that ob¬ 
tained on the farm of a poor peasant. In the group having an 
average of 7.4 head of cattle a heap of 391 poods of manure 
is obtained and in groups having 2.8 head of cattle a heap of 
208 poods is obtained. The “normal” is estimaited at 400 poods, 
so that only a small minority of wealthy peasants are able to 
reach the normal. The poor peasants are obliged to use their 
straw and manure for fuel, sometimes they even have to sell 
their manure, etc. 

In this connection, we must examine the question of the in¬ 
crease in the number of horseless peasants. In 1888-91 there 
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were in 48 gubernias in European Russia 2.8 million households, 
out of a total of 10.1 million households, which owned no horses, 
i.e., 27.3 per cent. After approximately nine or ten years, in 
1896-1900, out of a total of 11.1 million households, 3.2 million, 
or 29.2 per cent, owned no horses. The increase in the expropria¬ 
tion of the peasantry Is, therefore, obvious. But if we examine 
this process from the agricultural point of view we will arrive at 
what at first sight may seem a paradoxical conclusion. This is a 
conclusion arrived at by tbe well-known Narodnik writer, Mr. 
V.V., as early as 1884 {Vestnik Evropi,^ 1884, No. 7), who com¬ 
pared the number of dessiatins of land ploughed per horse in 
our peasant farming with that in the “normal” three-field system 
of farming—normal from the point of view of agrqnomics. It 
turned out that the peasant employed too many horses; they 
plough only five to eight dessiatins per horse instead of seven to 
ten as required by the science of agronomics. 

“Consequently,” argues Mr. V. V., “we must, to a certain degree, 
regard the fact that a section of the population in this region of Rus¬ 
sia (the Cential Black Earth Belt) has lost its horses as the restoration 
of the normal proportion between the number of draught animals 
.employed and the area to be cultivated.” 

As a matter of fact the paradox is explained by the fact that the 
loss of horses is accompanied by the concentration of land in the 
hands of the wealthy households who are able to maintain a 
“proper” proportion between the number of horses employed and 
the area of land cultivated. The “normal” proportion is not 
being “restored” (for it never existed in our peasant economy) 
but is reached only by the peasant bourgeoisie. The “abnormal¬ 
ity” is really the fact that the means of production are broken up 
and divided in small peasant farming: the same amount of land 
which a million one-horse peasants cultivate with the aid of a 
million horses is better and more carefully cultivated by the 
wealthy peasants with the aid of only one-half or three-quarters 
of a million horses. 

In regard to inventory in peasant farming, a distinction must 
be drawn between ordinary peasant inventory and improved agri- 

European Messenger. — Ed. Eng. ed. 
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cultural implements. 'I’aken as a whole, the distribution of the 
former corresponds to the distribution of draught animals; we will 
not find anything new in statistics of this kind to characterise the 
state of peasant farming. Improved implements, which are much 
dearer to buy, can be employed profitably only on larger farms, 
are introduced only in successfully developing farms and are 
immeasurably more concentrated. Statistics concerning this con¬ 
centration are extremely important because they are the only 
statistics that enable us to judge in which direction and under 
what social conditions peasant farming is progressinf;. There is 
not the slightest doubt that much progress has been made in this 
respect since 1861, but very often the capitalist character of this 
progress, not only in landlord farming, but also in peasant farm¬ 
ing, is contested or subjected to doubt. 

The following figures, taken from Zemstvo statistics, show the 
distribution of improved implements among the peasantry: 

Improved Implements per Hundred Households 


Horseless peasants. 

Ttvo Uyezds 
Orel Gubernia 

.... 0.1 

One Uyezd 
Voronezh Gubernia 

One-horse peasants. 

_ 0.2 

0.06 

Two to three-horse peasants.. 

.... 3.5 

1.6 

Four and more horse peasants 

.... 36.0 

23.0 

Average. 

_ 2.2 

1.2 


In these districts, improved implements are comparatively little 
used by the peasants. The percentage of households employing 
these is quite insignificant. But th©* lower groups hardly employ 
them at all, whereas among the higher groups they are syste¬ 
matically employed. In the Novouzensk Uyezd, Samara Guber¬ 
nia, only 13 per cent of the peasants employ improved imple¬ 
ments, but the percentage rises to 40 in the group owning five to 
20 head of draught animals and to 62 in the group owning 20 and 
more head of cattle. In the Krasnoufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia 
(three districts of this uyezd), there are 10 improved implements 
for every hundred households—^ihis is the average; but for every 
hundred households cultivating from 20 to 50 dessiatins'of land 
tliere are 50 improved implements and for every hundred house- 
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holds cultivating 50 dessiatins of land there are even 180 imple¬ 
ments. If we take the percentages we quoted above in comparing 
the returns of tlie different uyezds we will find that the wealthy 
households, representing 20 per cent of the total, own from 70 to 
86 per cent of the total improved implements employed in those 
districts, while die poor households, representing 50 per cent of 
the total, have from 1.3 to 3.6 per cent of the improved imple¬ 
ments. Therefore there cannot be the slightest doubt that the pro¬ 
gress made in the use of improved implements among the peasantry 
(reference to this progress is made in the above-mentioned work 
by Kaufman, 1907) is the progress of the wealthy peasantry. 
Three-fifths of the total peasant households, the horseless and 
one-horse peasants, are almost completely unable to employ these 
improved implements. 


In examining peasant farming, we have up till now taken the 
peasants mainly as owners; at the same time we pointed to the 
fact tliat the lower groups were being continuously squeezed out of 
the category of owners. Where do they go? Evidently, into the 
ranks of the proletariat. We must now investigate in detail how 
this formation of the proletariat, and particularly the rural pro¬ 
letariat, takes place, and how the market for labour power in^ 
agriculture is formed. Under the labour rent system the typical 
classes are the feudal landlords and the allotment peasant tied 
in bondage. The typical classes under the capitalist system, how¬ 
ever, are the farmers who hire labour and the labourers who hire 
themselves to the farmers. We have shown how the landlords 
and the wealthy peasants are transformed into employers of la¬ 
bour. We will now see how the peasant is transformed into a 
hired labourer. 

Is the employment of hired labour by the wealthy peasants at 
all widespread? If we take the average percentage of households 
employing labourers in comparison to the total number of house¬ 
holds (as is usually done), the percentage will not be very high: 
in the Dneprovsk Uyezd, Taurida Gubernia, 12.9 per cent; in tlie 
Novouzensk Uyezd, Samara Gubernia, 9 per cent; in the Kamy- 
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shinsk Uyezd, Saratov Gubernia, 12.7 per cent; in the Krasno- 
ufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, 10.6 per cent; two uyezds in the 
Orel Gubernia, 3.5 per cent; one uyezd in the Voronezh Gubernia, 
3.8 per cent; three uyezds in the Nizhni-Novgorod Gubernia, 2.6 
per cent. But statistics of this kind are in fact fictitious, for they 
express the percentage of households employing labourers to the 
total number of households, including those which provide la¬ 
bourers. In every capitalist society, the bourgeoisie represents an 
insignificant minority of the population. The number of house¬ 
holds employing labourers will always be “small.” The question 
is: is a special type of farm arising, or is the employment of la¬ 
bourers casual? To this question we get a very definite reply in 
the Zemstvo statistics which in all cases show that the percentage 
of households employing labourers is immeasurably larger in 
the group of wealthy households than the percentage of total 
households in the uyezd employing labourers. We will quote the 
figures for the Krasnoufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, which, as 
an exception to the rule, not only give information about the 
hiring of labourers, but also about the hiring of day labourers, 
i.e,y the form of hiring that is more typical for agriculture. 

Per Cent of Households 
Hiring Labourers 



Ho. of Male 
Workers 

Hired 

Definite 

Mow- 

Reap- Thresh* 

• • 


per 


ing 

ing 

mg 

Not cultivating land. 

Household 
... 0.6 

0.15 

0.6 

- _ 

— TT 

Cultivating up to five dess. 

... 1.0 

0.7 

5.1 

4.7 

9.2 

Cultivating five to 10 dess. 

... 1.2 

4.2 

14.3 

20.1 

22.3 

Cultivating 10 to 20 dess.. 

... 1.5 

17.7 

27.2 

43.9 

25.9 

Cultivating 20 to 50 dess.. 

... 1.7 

50.0 

47.9 

69.6 

33.7 

Cultivating more than 50 dess.. 2.0 

83.1 

64.5 

87.2 

44.7 

Average. 

1 2 

• • • • A 

10.6 

16.4 

24.3 

18.8 


It will be seen that the wealthy households have a larger num¬ 
ber of workers in the family than the poor households. Neverthe¬ 
less, they employ an enormously larger number of hired labour¬ 
ers. “Family co-operation” serves as a basis for enlarging the 
farm and is thus transformed into capitalist co-operation. In the 
higher groups, the hiring of labourers is obviously becoming a 
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system, a condition of iniroducing large-scale farming. Moreover, 
the hiring of day labourers appears to be very widespread even 
among the middle gr 'up of peasants: in the two higher groups 
(representing 10.3 per cent of the households) the majority of the 
households hire labourers, while in the group cultivating from 10 
to 20 dessiatins (representing 22.4 per cent of the households), 
more than two-fifths of the households hire labourers for reaping. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is that the wealthy peasants 
could not exist if they did not have a vast army of labourers and 
day labourers ready to serve them. And although, as we have 
seen, the average percentages of households hiring labourers vary 
considerably from uyezd to uyezd, the concentration of households 
hiring labourers in the higher groups of peasants, that is to say, 
tlie transformation of the wealthy households into capitalist enter¬ 
prises, is undoubtedly general. The wealthy household group, 
which represents 20 per cent of the total peasant households, con¬ 
tains from 48 to 78 per cent of the total number of households 
hiring labourers. 

In regard to the other end of the rural social scale, statistics 
do not usually show the number of households, the members of 
which hire themselves as labourers. In regard to a number of 
questions Zemstvo statistics show a great improvement as compared 
with the old, official statistics contained in gubernatorial reports 
and in the reports of various departments. But in one question, 
the old, official point of view has been retained even in Zemstvo 
statistics and that is in regard to the so-called peasant “earnings.” 
Agricultural employment on the peasant’s own allotment is re¬ 
garded as the real employment of the peasant; all other em¬ 
ployments are put into the category of side “earnings” or “trades” 
and in doing so certain economic categories, which anyone with a 
knowledge of the ABC of political economy would be able to dis¬ 
tinguish, are all thrown into one heap. For example, the cate¬ 
gory “agricultural occupations” includes the mass of hired 
labourers and also employers (for example, bakhchevniki^), and 
by their side, also in the category “households with earnings,” 

^ From the word hakhcha, which in the South of Russia means a field 
in which melons, encumbers, etc., are cultivated.— E<f Eng. ed. 
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will be included beggars, traders, domestic servants, master arti¬ 
sans, etc. Clearly this utter confusion in political economy is a 
survival of serfdom. Indeed, it is a matter of indifference to the 
landlord what occupation his quit-rent peasant follows on the side, 
whether that of a trader, a hired labourer or as a master in in¬ 
dustry. All the serf peasants were equally bound to pay quit-rent, 
all were regarded as being temporarily or conditionally absent 
from their real occupation. 

After the abolition of serfdom, this point of view began more 
and more to come into increasingly sharp conflict with reality. 
The majority of the peasant households with earnings undoubt¬ 
edly belong to the category of households which provide hired 
labourers, but we cannot obtain a true picture of the situation 
because the minority representing the employers are included in 
the general total and so make the position of the needy appear in 
a better light than it really is. We will quote an example to illus¬ 
trate the point. The statistics for the Novouzensk Uyezd, Samara 
Gubernia, divide the category “trades” into a special category of 
“agricultural trades.” Of course, this term is not exact, but the 
list of occupations at least enables us to learn that out of a 
total of 14,863 “traders” of this kind, 13,297 are labourers and 
day labourers. Tlius, wage labourers predominate very largely. 
The distribution of agricultural trades is found to be the following: 

Per Cent of Male Workers Engaged in Agricultural Trades 


Peasants having no draught animals. 71.4 

Peasants with one head of draught animals. 4fl.7 

Peasants with two to three head of draught animals 20.4 

Peasants with four head of draught animals. 8.5 

Peasants with five to 10 head of draught animals.. 5.0 
Peasants with 10 to 20 head of draught animals... 3.9 
Peasants with 20 and more head of draught 

animals. 2.0 


In the Uyezd. * . 25.0 


Thus, seven4enilhs of the horseless peasants and almost half 
the one-horse peasants hire themselves out as labourers. In the 
Krasnoufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, the average per cent of 
households which engage in agricultural trades is 16.2; of those 
which do not cultivate land the percentage engaged in agricultural 
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trades is 52.3 and of those which cultivate up to five dessiatiiis 
the percentage is 26.4. In other uyezds, where the agricultural 
trades are not put in a separate category, tlie position is not quite 
so clear; nevertheless, it remains the general rule that “trades” 
and “earnings” are the speciality of the lower groups. In the 
lower group, which represents 50 per cent of the total number of 
households, 60 to 93 per cent of the households have earnings. 

We must conclude from this that the position of tlie lower 
groups of the peasantry, in the general system of national econ¬ 
omy, particularly the one-horse and horseless peasants, is that of 
labourers and day labourers (to put it more broadly—wage la¬ 
bourers) with allotments. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
statistics showing the increase in the employment of hired labour 
since 1861 over the whole of Russia, by the investigations made 
into the budgets of the lower groups to show the sources of their 
incomes and also by the statistics showing the standard of living 
of these groups. We will deal in somewhat greater detail with 
this threefold proof. 

The only statistics available regarding the growth in the num¬ 
ber of rural wage workers in tlie whole of Russia are those deal-, 
ing with migratory workers, but tliese do no't indicate whether they 
are engaged in agricultural or non-agricultural occupations. The 
question as to whether the former or the latter predominated was 
decided in Narodnik literature in favour of the former, but fur¬ 
ther on we will give the reasons for an opposite point of view. 
The fact that the number of migratory workers among the peas¬ 
antry rapidly increased after 1861 leaves no doubt whatever. All 
evidence goes to prove this. An approximate expression of this 
phenomenon is found in the returns of the revenue from the issue 
of passports and on the number of passports issued. In 1868, 
revenue from the issue of passports amounted to 2,100.000 
rubles; in 1884, 3,300,000 rubles; in 1894, 4,500,000 rubles. 
Thus, the revenue from this source more than doubled. The num¬ 
ber of passports and oerlificales issued in European Russia was 
4.700,000 in 1884, 7,800,000 in 1897 and 9,300,000 in 1898. In 
tliirtcen years the number doubled. All these data correspond, 
on the whole, witJi other data, for example, the calculations of 
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Mr. Uvarov, who counted up the returns of the Zemstvo statistics 
—^which for the most part are obsolete—for 126 uyezds in 20 
gubernias and arrived at the approximate total of 5,000,000 
migratory workers. Mr, S. Korolenko, on the basis of the returns 
of the number of superfluous workers in the rural districts ar> 
rived at the figure of 6,000,000. 

In the opinion of Mr. N—on, the “overwhelming majority” of 
these are engaged in agricultural trades. In The Development of 
Capitalism^ I showed in detail that the statistics and investiga* 
tion of the ’sixties, ’eighties and ’nineties completely prove that 
this conclusion is wrong. The majority, although not the over¬ 
whelming majority, of the migratory workers are not engaged in 
agricultural occupations. The following is the latest and fullest 
summary of the returns of the number of identity certificates issued 
in European Russia in 1898 according to gubernia: 

No. OF Identity Certificates of All Kinds Issued in 1893 


1. 17 gubernias in which non-agricultural migratory work¬ 
ers predominate. 3,369,597 

'2. 12 gubernias, intermediate. 1,674,231 

3. 21 gubernias in which agricultural migratory woikers 

predominate . 2,765,762 


Total 50 gubernias. 7,809,590 


If we assume that in the intermediate gubernias half the mi¬ 
gratory workers were agricultural, then the approximate, the most 
probable distribution will be as follows: about 4,200,000 non- 
agricultural wage workers and about 3,600,000 agricultural wage 
workers. Alongside these figures should be placed the figures of 
Mr. Rudnev, who in 1894 summed up the returns of the Zemstvo 
statistics for 148 uyezds in 19 gubernias and arrived at the approx¬ 
imate figure of 3,500,000 agricultural wage workers. This figure, 
based on the returns for the ’eighties, includes both local and 
migratory agricultural workers. In the ’nineties, there were as 
many migratory agricultural workers alone. 

The growth of the number of agricultural wage workers is di¬ 
rectly connected with the developmerlt of capitalist enterprises in 

* Collected Works, Russian ed., Vol. III.— Ed, 
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agriculture, which we have traced in landlord and peasant farm¬ 
ing. Take, for m^ample, the employment of madiinery in agricul¬ 
ture. We have quoted precise data proving that when the wealthy 
peasants employ this machinery it signifies the transition to capi¬ 
talist enterprise. And in \andlord farming the employment of 
machinery and improved implements generally means the inevi¬ 
table squeezing out of the labour rent system by capitalism. The 
implements of the peasants are replaced by the implements of the 
landlord; the old three-field system is supplanted by new tech¬ 
nical methods called forth by the change in the implements em¬ 
ployed; the bonded peasant is no longer suitable for work with 
improved implements and his place is taken by the permanent or 
day labourer. 

In the region in European Russia where the employment of 
machinery developed most after the emancipation of the serfs, the 
employment of hired labourers from other districts is most wide¬ 
spread. That region comprises the southern and eastern districts 
of European Russia. The arrival Of agricultural labourers in that 
region has given rise to extremely typical and strongly expressed 
capitalist relations. These relations deserve to be examined in 
greater detail in order to compare the old and hitherto predom¬ 
inant labour rent system with the new system'that-is coming to 
the front more and more. First of all, it must be noted that the 
southern district is distinguished by the higher rates of wages that 
are paid in agriculture. According to statistics covering a whole 
decade (1881-91), which eliminate casual fluctuations, the highest 
w’ages are paid in the Taurida, Bessarabia and Don Gubernias. 
In these gubernias the wages of a labourer hired by the year 
amount to 143.50 rubles per annum, including maintenance, and 
those of a seasonal labourer (for the summer), 55.67 rubles per 
season. The next highest wages are paid in the industrial dis¬ 
tricts—St. Petersburg, Moscow, Vladimir and Yaroslav Guber¬ 
nias. Here the wages of a labourer hired by the year amount to 
135.80 rubles and those of a seasonal worker, 53 rubles. The 
lowest wages are paid in the central agricultural districts—Kazan, 
Penza, Tambov, Ryazan, Tula, Orel and Kursk Gubernias, i.c., 
the principal districts where the labour rent system, bondage arid 

Lenin 1, 461 13 
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all sorts of survivals of serfdom prevail. Here the wages paid to 
a labourer hired by the year amount to only 92.95 rubles per 
annum, only two-thirds of the wages paid in the highest capitalist 
gubernias, and the wages of a seasonal worker amount to 35.64 
rubles, about 20 rubles less for the, season than is paid in the 
South. It is precisely from this central district that we see an 
enormous migration of workers. Every spring, more than one 
and a half million persons leave this district, partly to seek agri¬ 
cultural employment (principally in the South, and partly, as 
we shall see later on, in the industrial gubernias) and also to 
seek non-agricultural employment in the capitals and in the in¬ 
dustrial gubernias. Between this principal district from which 
workers migrate and the two principal districts to which workers 
migrate (the agricultural South and the capitals and the two 
industrial gubernias) there is a zone of gubernias in which aver¬ 
age wages are paid. These gubernias attract workers from the 
“cheapest” and most hungry districts, while at the same time 
workers leave these gubernias to seek work in Uiose districts 
where higher wages are paid. This migration and cross migration 
of workers is described in great detail in S. Korolenko’s book. 
Free Wage Labour^ in which the author quotes an abundance of 
material. In*this way capitalism secures a more even .(from the 
point of view of the requirements of capital, of course) distribu¬ 
tion of the population; wages are levelled throughout the country', 
a real, single national labour markeit is cieated; gradually, the 
ground is cut from under the old method of production by the 
“temptation” the higher wages offer to the bonded muzhik. This 
explains the endless complaints of the landed genii y about the 
local workers becoming corrupted, about the drunkenness and 
debauchery which migratory occupations create and about the 
workers being “spoilt” by the towns, etc., etc. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century rather large capi¬ 
talist agricultural enterprises were established in those districts to 
which workers most migrated. Capitalist co-operation arose in the 
employment, for example, of machines like threshing machines. 
Mr. Tezyakov, in describing the conditions of life and labour of 
the agricultural labourers in the Kherson Gubernia, points out 
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that a horse-driven threshing machine requires ihe employment of 
from 14 to 23 and even more labourers, and a steam threshing 
machine, from 50 to 70. In several farms 500 to 1,000 workers 
were collected, an extremely high figure for agriculture. Capitalism 
rendered possible the substitution of cheap female and child la¬ 
bour for more costly male labour. For example, in the town of 
Kakhovka, one of the most important labour markets in the Tau¬ 
rida Gubernia, where formerly 40,000 workers were gathered, 
and in the nineties of the last century, from 20,000 to 30,000— 
in 1890, 12.7 p^ cent were women, and in 1895, 25.6 per cent 
were women. In 1893, 0.7 per cent wetre children and in 1895 the 
percenitage of children had increased to 1.69. 

Having collected the workers from all parts of Russia, the 
capitalist farms sorted them out according to their requirements 
and created something in the nature of a hierarchy of factory 
workers. For example, the following categories are indicated: full 
workers, half workers—>these are again sub-divided into “great 
strength workers” (16 to 20 years of age) and “little strength” 
(children between the ages of 8 and 14). Not the slightest trace 
of the old, so-called “patriarchal)’ attitude of the landlord to “his” 
peasant is to be observed here. Labour power becomes a commod¬ 
ity like every other commodity. Bondage of the “truly Russian” 
type disappears and gives way to weekly wages, fierce competition 
and strikes and lockouts. The accumulation of enormous masses 
of workers on the labour markets and the incredibly hard and 
insanitary conditions of labour gave rise to attempts to establish 
public control of large farms. These attempts are characteristic 
of “large-scale industry” in agriculture, but of course they cannot 
be durable so long as political liberties and legal labour organ¬ 
isations are lacking. How hard the conditions of labour are may 
be judged by the fact that tlie working day ranges from 121/2 to 
15 hours. Traumatic injqries to workers engaged on machines 
havf> become a common occurrence. Occupational diseases have 
spread (for example, among workers engaged on threshing ma¬ 
chines, etc.). All the “charms” of purely capitalist exploitation 
in the most developed American form are to be observed in Rus^ 
sia at die end of the nineteenth century, side by side with the 
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purely mediaeval otrabotochni and barshchina systems, which 
have disappeared long ego in advanced countries. All the enorm¬ 
ous variety of agrarian relations in Russia reduce themselves to 
the interweaving of serf and capitalist methods of exploitation.* 

In order to complete our investigation into the conditions of 
wage labour in Russian agriculture we will quote statistics on the 
budgets of peasant farms in the lower groups. Wage labour is 
included here under the euphemistic heading of “earnings” or 
‘'^trades.” WTiat is the proportion between the income from these 
occupations and the income from the farm? Thp budgets of the 
horseless and one-horse peasants in Voronezh give a definite an¬ 
swer to this question. The gross income of a horseless peasant 
from all sources is given at 118.10 rubles, of which 57.11 rubles 
represents income from the farm and 59.04 rubles represents in¬ 
come from “trades.” The latter sum is made up of 36.75 rubles 
income from “personal trade” and 22.29 rubles is miscellaneous 
income—^included in the latter item is income from letting land! 
The gross income of a one-horse peasant is given at 178.12 rubles, 
of which 127.69 rubles is income from the farm and 49.22 rubles 
from side occupations (35 rubles, personal work; 6 rubles, cart¬ 
ing; 2 rubles from “commercal and industrial establishments and 
enterprises” and 6 rubles, miscellaneous income). If we subtract 
the expenditure on the farm we will get 69.37 rubles income from 
the farm, as against 49.22 rubles income from side occupations. 
This is how three-fifths of tlie peasant households in Russia obtain 
their livelihood. It goes without saying that the standard of liv¬ 
ing of these peasants is no higher, and sometimes even lower, than 
that of agricultural labourers. In this same Voronezh Gubernia 
the average wage of an agricultural labourer (during the decade 
1881-91) is 57 rubles per annum in addition to maintenance, 
amounting to 42 rubles. The expenditure on maintaining a whole 
family of four persons of a horseless peasant amounts to 78 
rubles per annum, and 98 rubles per annum for a family of five 
of a one-horse peasant The Russian peasant has been reduced 

* For further details on this subject see “The Agrarian Programme of 
RuKian Social-Democracy,” VoL III in this series.— Ed. Eng. ed 
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by labour rent, taxes and capitalist exploitation to such a miser¬ 
able, starvation standard of life as would seem incredible in 
Europe. In Europe such social types are called paupers. 

VI 

In order to sum up what has been said above concerning the 
disintegration of the peasantry, we will first of all quote the 
only summarised statistics available in literature on European 
Russia as a whole that enable us to judge as to the various groups 
existing among the peasantry at various periods. These are the 
returns of the military horse census. In the second edition of my 
book. The Development of Capitalism^ I summed up these returns 
for 48 gubernias in European Russia for the periods 1888-91 and 
1896-1900. The following is an abstract of the main results thus 
obtained: 

Number of Peasant Households (In Millions) 

1888-QI 1896-1900 



Total 

% 

Total 

% 

Horseless peasants. 

. 2.8 

27.3 

3.2 

29.2 

Peasants with one horse. 

. 2.9 

28.5 

3.4 

' 30.3 

Peasants with two horses.... 

. 2.2 

22.2 

2.5 

22.0 

Peasants with three horses... 

. 1.1 

10.6 

1.0 

9.4 

Peasants with four and more. 

. 1.1 

11.4 

1.0 

9.1 

Total. 

. 10.1 

100.0 

ll.l 

100.0 


As I have already pointed out in passing, above, these figures 
indicate the growing process of expropriation of the peasantry. 
The increase of one million peasant households in the period has 
been entirely an increase of the poor groups. The total number 
of horses has declined in this period from. 16.91 millions to 16,87 
millions, the peasants as a whole have become poorer in horses. 
The higher groups have also become poorer in horses; in 1888-91 
they had 5,5 horses per household whereas in 1896-1900 they 
had 5.4. 

It would be quite easy to draw the conclusion from these 
figures that no “differentiation” is taking place among the peas¬ 
antry; the poorest group increased most, whereas the richest 
group diminished most (in number of households). This is not 
di&erentiation, but equalising poverty! And conclusions like 
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these based on methods like these can often be found in literature. 
But if we ask: have the mutual relations between these groups of 
the peasantry changed?—we will see something different. In 
1888-98 the lower groups, representing half the total hous^olds. 
owned 23.7 per cent of the total number of horses, and in 1896- 
1900 the percentage was exactly the same. The wealthy groups 
which represent one-fifth of the total households owned 52.6 per 
cent of the total number of hors^ in the first period, and in llie 
second period this had increased to 53.2 per cent. Clearly; the 
mutual relations between the groups have remained almost un¬ 
changed. The peasantry has become poorer, the wealthy groups 
have become poorer, the crisis of 1891 had a very serious effect, 
but the relations between the rural bourgeoisie and the peasantry 
who are being ruined have not changed as a result of that, nor 
could they really change. 

This circumstance is usually lost sight of by those who under¬ 
take to judge the process of disintegration among the peasantry 
on the basis of fragmentary statistics. It would be ridiculous to 
imagine that separate statistics on the distribution of horses are 
able to explain anything at all in regard to the disintegration 
of the peasantry. This distribution shows nothing at all if it is 
not taken in conjunction with all other statistics on peasant farm¬ 
ing. If, in examining these statistics, we have established what 
is common among the groups in regard to the distribution of 
renting and letting land, in regard to improved implements and 
manure, earnings and the purchasing of land, hired labourers 
and the number of cattle owned, if we have shown that all these 
various phenomena ane inseparably connected with each otlier 
and reveal the actual formation of opposite economic types—a 
proletariat and a rural bourgeoisie—^if we have established all 
this, and only to the extent that we have established this, we can 
then take separate figures showing the distribution of horses, say, 
to illustrate what has been said above. On the other hand, it would 
be ridiculous in the extreme to draw any conclusions whatever 
concerning the relation between the rural bourgeoisie among the 
peasantry and other groups of the peasantry, exclusively on the 
basis of this or that case of diminution in the number of hordes, 
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say, owned by the wealthy group during a given period. Not in a 
single capitalist country, or in a single branch of economy, is 
there, nor can there be (in view of the predominance of the mar¬ 
ket) even development: capitalism cannot develop in any other 
way except in leaps and zigzags, now rapidly advancing forward, 
now dropping temporarily below the previous level. And the es¬ 
sence of the question of the Russian agrarian crisis and of the 
forthcoming change is by no means the question of the stage of 
development reached by capitalism, or the rate of that develop¬ 
ment, but whether the crisis and the forthcoming change is a cap¬ 
italist crisis and change, whether these are taking place amidst 
the transformation of the peasantry into a rural bourgeoisie and 
proletariat, whether the relations between the various households 
in the village communes are bourgeois relations or not. In other 
w'ords: the first task in all research on the agrarian question in 
Russia is to establish the principal facts which can characterise 
the class essence of agrarian relations. And only after the kind 
of classes and the trend of development we are dealing with be¬ 
come clear can we deal with separate questions like the rate of 
development, the various changes in the general trend of devel¬ 
opment, etc. 

The foundation of the Marxist view of post-Reform peasant 
farming in Russia is that this type of farming is regarded as 
petty-bourgeois. And the controversy which the Marxian econom¬ 
ists waged against the Narodnik economists revolved around the 
question (and could not but do so if the real nature of the differ¬ 
ences between them was to be explained) as to whether this de¬ 
scription was correct and applicable or not. Unless this question 
is definitely cleared up it will be impossible to make any progress 
whatever towards more concrete or practical questions. For ex¬ 
ample, it would have been an absolutely hopeless and confused 
task to examine the probable paths of solution of. the agrarian 
question bequeathed by the nineteenth century to the twentieth 
century had not the general trend of our agrarian evolution, the 
classes that stand to gain by this or that progress of events, etc., 
first been made clear. 

The detailed figures we quoted above showing the process of 
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disintegration among the peasantry explain precisely this found¬ 
ation of all the other questions of the agrarian revolution, and 
unless this foundation is understood, it is impossible to proceed 
further. The sum of interrelations between the various groups of 
the peasantry, which we studied in detail, at opposite ends of 
Russia, reveal to us the very essence of the social-economic rela¬ 
tions existing within tlie village commune. These interrelations 
strikingly reveal the petty-bourgeois character of peasant econ¬ 
omy in the present historical situation. When the Marxists said 
that the small producer in agriculture (irrespective of whether 
he cultivates allotment or any O'ther land) must, with the devel¬ 
opment of commodity production, inevitably become a petty 
bourgeois—this postulate caused astpnishment; it was said that 
it could not be proved, that stereotyped examples from other 
countries were taken to apply to our peculiar conditions. But 
the data on the relations between the groups, on the rich mem¬ 
bers of the commune concentrating the land in their hands by 
renting it from the poor members, on the hiring of labourers by 
the former and the conversion of the latter into wage workers, 
etc., etc., etc.—all these data confirm the theoretical conclusions 
of the Marxists and prove that they are incontrovertible. The 
question of the significance of the village commune in directing 
the economic development of Russia is irrevocably decided by 
these data, because it is precisely this real trend of development 
of the village commune as it really is (and not as it is imag¬ 
ined) that our data indicate. Notwithstanding the equality of 
allotments and notwithstanding the redistribution, it turns out 
that the real trend of economic development of the peasant 
members of village communes is precisely in the direction of. 
the creation of a rural bourgeoisie and of forcing the mass of 
the poorest farmers into the ranks of the proletariat. Both the 
Stolypin agrarian reforms,* as we shall see further on, and the 
nationalisation of the land demanded by the Trudoviki * rfre in 

^ For the Stolypin agrarian policy cf. VoL IV in this series. Letter to 
Skvortsov-Stepantn}. — Ed. 

* Literally, labourites. Actually, representatives of the peasantry.— 

Ed. Enf. ed. 
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line with this trend of development, although there is a big dif¬ 
ference between these two “solutions” of the agrarian problem 
from the point of view of the rapidity of social development, 
the growth of productive forces and the maximum protection of 
the interests of the masses. 

We must now examine the question of the development of 
commercial farming in Russia. The foregoing included, as a 
premise, the well-known fact that the whole of the post-Reform 
epoch is distinguished by the growth of trade and exchange. We 
think it is quite unnecessary to quote figures to prove this. But 
we must show, first, to what ext^t present-day peasant farming 
is already subordinated to the market and, secondly, what special 
forms agriculture assumes in proportion as it becomes subordi¬ 
nated to the market. 

The most precise statistics on the first question are contained 
in the budget statistics of the Voronezh Zemstvo. These statistics 
enable us to separate the money expenditure and income of a 
peasant family from the total expenditure and income (the gross 
income and expenditure were given above). Below is a table in¬ 
dicating the role of the market: 

Percentage Money Expenditure and Income to Total 
Expenditure and Income of Peasants 



Expenditure 

Income 

Horseless peasants.. 

... 57.1 

54.6 

Peasants with one horse.... 

... 46.5 

41.4 

Peasants with two horses. 

... 43.6 

45.7 

Peasants with three horses. 

... 41.5 

42.3 

Peasants with four horses. 

... 45.4 

40.8 

Peasants with five and more horses.. 

... 60.2 

59.2 

Average. 

... 49.1 

47.5 


Thus, even the farms of the middle peasant —not to speak 
of the farms of the wealthy and of the poor and semi-prole¬ 
tarian peasants—are subordinated to the market to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree. Hence, all arguments about peasant farming 
which ignore the predominating and growing role of the market, 
of exchange, of commodity production are radically unsound. 
The abolition of the feudal latifundia and landlordism—a mea¬ 
sure upon which all the thoughts aqd desires of the Russiaq 
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peasantry were concentrated at the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury—will increase and not diminish the power of the market, 
for the growth of commerce and commodity production is re¬ 
tarded by the labour rent system and by bondage. 

In regard to the second question, it must be pointed out that 
the penetration of capital into agriculture is a peculiar process 
which cannot be properly understood if we confine ourselves to 
general statistics covering the whole of Russia. Agriculture does 
not become commercialised suddenly and to an equal degree in all 
types of economy and in all parts of the country. On the contrary, 
the market usually subordinates to itself one phase of the complex 
economy of agriculture in one place and another phase in another; 
moreover, the remaining phases do not disappear, but adapt 
themselves to the “main,” i.c., to the money, phase. For example, 
In one place, commercial grain farming mainly develops: the 
principal product produced for sale is grain. Cattle breeding 
plays a subordinate role in such farming, and later—in the 
extreme case of one-sided development of grain farming—almost 
disappears. The “wheat factories” in the Far West of America, 
for instance, were sometimes organised, for one summer, almost 
without cattle. In other places commercial cattle breeding is the 
principal form that develops: the principal products produced 
for sale are meat or dairy products. Purely agricultural farming 
adapU itself to cattle breeding. Of course, the size of the farms 
and the methods of organisation will differ in each case. Sub¬ 
urban dairy farming cannot be judged by the amount of land 
sown. The same measure of large and small fanning cannot he 
equally applied to the steppe ‘ farmer, to the vegetable gardener, 
the tobacco planter and to the “dairy farmer” (to use an Eng¬ 
lish term), etc. 

The penetration of exchange and trade into agriculture gives 
rise to specialisation in farming, and this specialisation steadily 
increases. The same economic indices (the number of horses, for 
example) acquire different significance in different regions of com¬ 
mercial agriculture. Among the horseless peasants in the environs 
of the capitals there are, for example, big farmers who possess, 

‘ Prairie.—Ed. Enn. ed, 
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Bay, dairy cattle, who have a big turnover and employ hired la¬ 
bourers. Of course, taken in the main, there are very few farmers 
of this type among the mass of the horseless and one-horse peas¬ 
ants; but if we take gross figures covering the whole country we 
will not be able to appreciate the special form of capitalism in 
agriculture. 

Special attention must be given to this point. If it is ignored, 
it will be impossible to obtain a correct picture of the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism in agriculture and it will be very easy to fall 
into the mistake of vulgarisation. The whole complexity of the 
process can be appreciated only if the actual special features of 
agriculture are taken into consideration. It is totally untrue to 
say that, owing to its special features, agriculture is not subject 
to the laws of capitalist development. It is true that the special 
features of agriculture hinder its subordination to the market; 
nevertheless, everywhere and in all countries the process of groivth 
of commercial agriculture is unrestrained. The forids in which 
agriculture is becoming commercial agriculture are indeed pecu¬ 
liar and call for special methods of study. 

In order to illustrate what ha? been said, we will take exam¬ 
ples from various commercial agricultural districts in Russia. In 
the commercial grain farming district (Novorossia, the left bank 
of the Volga) we witness an extremely rapid increase in the har¬ 
vest of cereals: in 1864-66 these gubernias lagged behind the Cen¬ 
tral Black Earth Belt and had a net harvest of only 2.1 quarters 
per head of the population; in 1883-87 these gubernias were ahead 
of the centre and had a net harvest of 3.4 quarters per head. The 
most characteristic feature of this district in the post-Reform 
epoch is—expansion of tillage. Very often the methods of tilling 
the land in this district are of the most primitive kind—all atten¬ 
tion is exclusively concentrated on tilling the largest possible area 
of land. In tlie second half of the nineteenth century there devel¬ 
oped in this district somethings similar to the American “wheal 
factories.” The area of land tilled (which among the peasants in 
the higher groups reaches up to 271 dessiatins) enables us to 
judge fully of the size and type of a farm. In another district— 
in the industrial, and particularly in the environs of the capital? 
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—a similar expansion of tillage is out of the question. It is not 
commercial grain farming, but commercial cattle breeding that is 
the chief characteristic of this district. The number of dessiatins 
tilled, or the number of horses employed, cannot serve here as the 
means for judging the type of farming carried on. The most con¬ 
venient measure in this case would be the number of cows (dairy 
farming). Change in the rotation of crops, the sowing of grass 
and not the expansion of tillage, is here the characteristic symp¬ 
tom of progress in large-scale farming. The number of house¬ 
holds with many horses is smaller in this district; perhaps the 
diminution in the number of horses owned will sometimes indi¬ 
cate an improvement. On the other hand, the peasants in this dis¬ 
trict will have more cows than those in tlie rest of Russia. Mr. 
Blagoveshchensky, in summing up the Zemstvo statistics, calcu¬ 
lated on the average 1.2 cows per household; in 18 uyezds of the 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Tver and Smolensk Gubernias, the aver¬ 
age is 1.6 afid in the St, Petersburg Gubernia alone, the average is 
1.8 per household. Both merchant capital and capital invested in 
production operate in this district mainly in the products of cat¬ 
tle breeding. The size of incomes is determined to an increasing 
extent by the number of milch cows owned. “Dairy farms’* are 
developing. The hiring of agricultural labourers by the rich 
peasants is developing; we have already remarked that workers 
migrate from the impoverished centre to the industrial districts 
for agricultural work. In a word, the very same social-economic 
relations are manifesting themselves here in an altogether differ¬ 
ent form, under agronomic conditions that do not resemble purely 
agricultural conditions. 

And if we take the cultivation of special crops like tobacco, 
or the combination of agriculture and the technical working up 
of the produce (distilling, beet sugar, oil pressing, potato starch, 
etc.), the forms in which capitalist relations manifest themselves 
will neither resemble those which exist in commercial grain farm¬ 
ing nor those which develop in commercial cattle breeding. In 
this case we must take as our measure either the area under spe¬ 
cial crops or the size of the enterprise engaged in the technical 
Yrorking up of the produce cultivated by the given enterprise, 
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Gross statistics on agriculture, Mrhidi deal only with the area 
of land or the number of cattle, do not by a long way take into 
consideration all this variety of forms, and therefore very often, 
conclusions based only on statistics of this kind are wrong. Com¬ 
mercial agriculture is growing much more rapidly, the influence 
of exchange.is wider and capital is changing rural economy much 
more profoundly than one is led to believe by gross figures and 
abstract averages. 

VII 

We will now sum up what has been said about the essence of 
the agrarian question and about the agrarian crisis in Russia at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

What is the essence of this crisis? M. Shanin, in his pamphlet, 
Municipalisation or Distribution (Vilna, 1907), insists that our 
agricultural crisis is an agronomic crisis and that its deepest 
roots lie in the necessity of raising the technical level of agri¬ 
culture, which is incredibly low in Russia, in the necessity of 
adopting a higher system of farming, etc. 

This opinion is wrong because it is too abstract. Undoubtedly, 
it is necessary to adopt a higher system of farming, but, in the 
first place, this higher system was adopted in Russia after 1861. 
However slow progress may be, it cannot be denied that both 
landlord farmers and peasant farmers, as represented by the 
wealthy minority, have adopted grass sowing, are employing im¬ 
proved implements, are more systematically and carefully manur¬ 
ing their land, etc. And since this slow progress in agricultural 
technique has been a general process since 1861, it is obvious that 
this in itself does not explain the universally admitted intensifica¬ 
tion of the agricultural crisis at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Secondly, both “solutions” of the agrarian problem that have been 
proposed—^the Stolypin proposal to solve it from above^ by pre¬ 
serving landlordism and finally destroying the village commune 
by allowing it to be plundered by the kulaks, and the peasant 
(Trudovik) proposal to solve it from below, by abolishing land¬ 
lordism and by nationalising all the land—both these solutions, 
each in its own way, facilitate the adoption of the higher tech- 
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nique, both are in line with agronomic progress. The only differ¬ 
ence between them is that one bases this progress on the accelera¬ 
tion of the process of squeezing the poor peasants out of agricul¬ 
ture and the other bases it on the acceleration of the process of 
abolishing the labour rent system by destroying the feudal lati- 
fundia. It is an undoubted fact that the poor peasants “manage** 
their land extremely badly. It is beyond doubt also that if their 
land is handed over to be plundered by a handful of rich peas¬ 
ants, agriculture will be raised to a higher level. But it is also an 
undoubted fact that landlord land, cultivated by means of the 
labour rent system and bondage, is also badly cultivated, even 
worse than are the allotments (the reader will recall the figures 
quoted above: 54 poods per dessiatin on allotment land; 66 poods 
per dessiatin on landlord farms; SO poods per dessiatin under 
the share-cropping system and 45 poods per dessiatin on land 
rented by the year by peasants). The labour rent system of land¬ 
lord farming means the preservation of incredibly obsolete 
methods of land cultivation, it means the perpetuation of barbar¬ 
ism in agriculture and in social life. Undoubtedly, therefore, if 
the labour rent system is torn up by the roots, i.c., if landlordism 
is completely abolished (without compensation), then agriculture 
will be raised to a higher level. 

Consequently, the essence of the agrarian question and of the 
agrarian crisis is not the removal of the obstacles to raising 
agriculture to a higher level, but how these obstacles are to be 
removed, which class is to remove them and by what methods. 

And it is absolutely necessary to remove these obstacles to 
the development of the productive forces of the country—^neces¬ 
sary not only in the subjective sense of tlie word, but also in the 
objective sense, i.e., this r«noval is inevitable, and no power on 
earth can prevent it. 

The mistake M. Shanin makes, and which many writers on the 
agrarian question make, is that he took the correct postulate re¬ 
garding the necessity of raising the level of the technique of agri¬ 
culture in too abstract a manner and failed to take into considera¬ 
tion the peculiar form in which the feudal and capitalist features 
of agriculture in Russia are interwoven. The principal and fund- 
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amenta] obstacle to the development of the productive forces in 
Russian agriculture are the survivals of serfdom, i.e., primarily 
the labour rent system and bondage, then come the serf dues, the 
state of inequality before the law of the peasantry, their degra¬ 
dation in relation to the higher orders, etc., etc. The abolition of 
tliese survivals of serfdom has long become an economic neces¬ 
sity and the crisis in agriculture at the end of the nineteenth 
century became so extraordinarily acute precisely because the 
liberation of Russia from medirevalism has been too long drawn 
out, because the labour rent system and bondage have “lived” 
too long. They began to die out after 1861 so slowly that the 
new organism must rid itself of them quickly by violent means. 

\^Tiat is this new organism of Russian agriculture? Above we 
tried to show in particular detail what this is, because the econ¬ 
omists in the Liberal Narodnik camp have particularly wrong 
ideas on this subject. The new economic organism which is emerg¬ 
ing from the shell of serfdom in Russia is commercial agriculture 
and capitalism. In so far as it is not conducted on the labour 
rent system, not on the system of holding the allotment peasant 
in bondage, the economics of landlord farming clearl) reveal 
capitalist features. The economics of peasant farming—in so far 
as we are able to see what is going on in the village com¬ 
munes in spite of the ofllcial equality of allotment landowner- 
ship—^also reveal purely capitalist features everywhere. Com¬ 
mercial agriculture is steadily growing in Russia in spite of all 
obstacles, and this commercial agriculture is inevitably becom¬ 
ing transformed into capitalist agriculture, although the forms 
this transformation is taking vary very considerably in the vari¬ 
ous districts. 

What is meant by the violent abolition of the mediaeval sliell 
that has become necessary for the further free development of the 
new economic organism? Ry that is meant the abolition of med¬ 
ieval landownership. In Russia, right up to the present time, both 
landlordism and, to a considerable extent also, peasant landown¬ 
ership, is still medifeval. We have seen how the new economic 
conditions are breaking down the framework and obstacles of 
medieval landownership, how it ie compelling the poor peasant to 
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let his ancient allotment, how it is compelling the rich peasant to 
build up a relativel]|r large farm out of the fragments of different 
lands: allotments, purchased land and land rented from the land* 
lord. On landlord land also, the division of land into land 
worked by peasants in payment of rent, land rented to the peas¬ 
ants on annual leases and land farmed by the landlord himself 
indicates that the new economic system is being built up outside 
of the framework of the old mediaeval system of landownership. 

This system of landownership can be abolished at one stroke, 
by a determined rupture with die past. The nationalisation of the 
land would be such a measure, which all the representatives of the 
peasantry'have indeed demanded, more or less consistently, in the 
period between 1905 and 1907. The abolition of private property 
in land does not by any means change the bourgeois foundations 
of commercial and capitalist agriculture. There is nothing more 
erroneous than the opinion that the nationalisation of the land has 
something in common with socialism, or even with the equal right 
to the use of the land. Socialism, as is well known, means the 
abolition of oommodky production. Nationalisation, however, 
means converting the land into the property of the state, and such 
a conversion does not in the least affect private enterprise on the 
land. Whether the land is private property or whether it is in the 
“possession” of the whole country, of the whole nation, makes no 
difference in so far as the economic system on the land is con¬ 
cerned, nor does it make any difference wihatever to the (capital¬ 
ist) economic system of the rich muzhik whether he buys land “in 
perpetuity,” rents land from the landlord or the state, or whether 
he “gathers up” allotment land abandoned by bankrupt peasants. 
If exchange remains, it is ridiculous to talk of socialism. And the 
exchange of agricultural products and means of production does 
not depend upon the form of landownership at all. (I want to say 
in parenthesis that I am explaining here only the economic signi¬ 
ficance of nationalisation and not advocating it as a programme; 
I advocated this in the work I referred to above.) 

‘Concerning the representatives of the peasantry in the period of the 
first revodiUion, c/. Vol. Ill in this series: The Agrarian Programme of So- 
eiaJ-Democracy in the First Russian Revolution of 1905-07, chap. 2, 6. 

-Ed. 
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In regard to equality, we have already shown above how this 
is applied in practice in the distribution of allotment land. We 
have seen that within the village commune, allotment land is dis' 
tributed fairly equally, and only slightly operates to the advantage 
of the rich. But very little trace is left of this equality in the long 
run, owing to the fact that the poor peasants are obliged to 
let their land and that the rented land is concentrated in the 
hands of the rich peasants. Clearly, equality of landownership is 
unable to remove the inequality in the actual use of the land as 
long as there is inequality in property among owners and a sys¬ 
tem of exchange which aggravates this inequality. 

The economic significance of nationalisation does not by any 
means lie where it is very often sought for. It does not lie in the 
fight against bourgeois relationships (as Marx long ago pointed 
out, nationalisation is one of the most consistent bourgeois meas¬ 
ures), but in the fight against feudal relationships. The multiplic¬ 
ity oi forms of mediaeval landownership hampers economic devel¬ 
opment: the system of dividing the population into estates ham- 
[>er3 trade; the disharmony between the old system of landowner¬ 
ship and the new system of economy giives rise to acute contradic¬ 
tions; owing to the retention of the latifundia, the landlords pro¬ 
long the existence of the labour rent system; the peasants are 
confined to a ghetto, to allotment landownership, the framework 
of which life is breaking down at every step. Nationalisation will 
sweep away all mediaeval relations in landownership entirely, will 
remove all artificial barriers on the land and make the land 
really free—for whom? For all citizens? Nothing of the kind. 
The horseless peasant (three and a quarter million households), 
as we have seen, is free to let his allotment. The land becomes 
free—for the master, for the one who really wants and is really 
able to cultivate it according to the requirements of modern 
economic conditions in general and the requirements of the 
world market in particular. Nationalisation would accelerate the 
death of serfdom and the development of purely capitalist farm¬ 
ing on land that has been completely cleared of all mediaeval 
lumber. This is the real historical significance of nationalisation 
in Russia as it developed at the end of the nineteenth century, 

Lenin I, 461 


14 
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The other objectively not impossible way of clearing land- 
ownership for capitalism is, as we have seen, to accelerate the 
plunder of the village commune by the rich and to consolidate 
private landownership among the wealthy peasants. This way 
leaves the principal source of labour rent and bondage un¬ 
touched; the landlords* latifundia are left intact. Obviously, this 
way of clearing the ground for capitalism guarantees the free 
development of the productive forces to a much smaller degree 
than the first-mentioned way. As long as the latifundia remain 
intact the preservation of the bonded peasant, the share-cropper, 
the annual renting of small plots of land, the cultivation of the 
“squires’ ” land with the implements of the peasants, i.e., 
the preservation of the most backward culture and of all that 
oriental banbarism that is called partiarchal rural life, are in¬ 
evitable. 

The two methods of “solving” the agrarian question in devel¬ 
oping bourgeois Russia correspond to two paths of develoj nent 
of capitalism in agriculture. I call these two paths the Prussian 
path and the American path. The first is characterised by the 
fact that mediaeval relationships in landownership are not liquid¬ 
ated at one stroke; they gradually adapt themselves to capitalism 
and for this reason capitalism for a long time retains semi- 
feudal features. Prussian landlordism was not crushed by the 
bourgeois revolution; it survived and became the basis of /un- 
ker economy, which is capitalist at bottom, but which still keeps 
the rural population in a certain degree of dependence, as for 
example the Gesindeordnung^ etc. As a consequence, the social 
and political domination of the Junker was strengthened for 
many decades after 1848 and the development of the productive 
forces of German agriculture proceeded very much more slowly 
than in America. On the contrary, in America, it was not the 
slave economy of the big landlords that served as the basis of 
capitalist agriculture (the Civil War crushed the slave estates), 
but the free economy of the free farmer working on free land, 
land free from all mediaBval fetters, free from serfdom and feud- 


* Master and Servant Laws.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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alism, on the one hand, and free from the fetters of private 
property in land, on the other. Land was given away in America 
out of an enormous land fund, at a nominal price, and it is only 
on a new, completely capitalist base that private property in land 
has now developed there. 

Both these paths of capitalist development became clearly 
marked in Russia after 1801. The progress of landlord economy 
cannot be doubted, but the slowness of this progress is not ac¬ 
cidental, it is inevitable as long as the survivals of serfdom are 
preserved. There is no doubt also that the more free the peas¬ 
antry are, the less they are op])ressed by the survivals of serfdom 
(in the South, for example, all these favourable conditions exist), 
and finally, the better the peasants, taken as a whole, are ])rovided 
with land, the greater will the disintegration among the peasantry 
be and the more rapid will be the process of the formation of a 
class of rural capitalist farmers. Tlie whole question of the 
future development of the country can be reduced to this: which 
of the two paths of development will ultimately prevail, and, 
correspondingly, which class will carry through the necessary 
and inevitable change—the old landlord or the free peasant 
farmer? 

Some people in Russia think that nationalisation of the 
land means that the land will be removed from the sphere of 
commerce. This, undoubtedly, is the point of view of the major¬ 
ity of the progressive peasants and of the ideologists of thj 
peasantry. But lliis view is radically wrong. The very opposite 
is the case. Private property m land is an obstacle to the invest¬ 
ment of capital in land. Therefore, when the free renting of lan<] 
from the state becomes possible (and this is the essence of 
nationalisation in bourgeois society) the land will l>e drawn into 
the sphere of commerce to a far greater extent than was the case 
w>hen private property in land prevailed. The possibilitiee of 
free investment of capital in land, free competition in agriculture, 
are much greater under the system of free renting than under 
the system of private property in land. Nationalisation of the 
land is, as it were, landlordism without the landlord. And what 
landlordism in the capitalist development of agriculture means 
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was explained by the profound observations of Marx in his 
Theories of Surplus Value. I have quoted these observations in 
my work on the agrarian programme referred to above, but in 
view of the importance of the question, 1 take the liberty of 
repeating them here. 

In the paragraph on the historical conditions of the Ricardian 
theory of rent {Theorie iiber den MehrwerU II. Band, 2. Teil, 
•Slutlgart, 1905, S. 6-7), Marx says that Ricardo and Anderson 
“start out from a viewpoint, which is regarded as very strange 
on the Continent, viz.y that landed property, as an obstacle to qll 
application of capital to the land, does not exist at all.” At first 
sight, this would seem to be contradictory because it is precisely 
in England that feudal landed property is considered to have 
been completely preserved. But Marx explains that: 

“. . . nowhere in the world has capitalist production dealt so ruth¬ 
lessly with the traditional relations of apriculturc and so adequately 
moulded its conditions and made them subject to itself. Enplaud 
is in this respect the most revolutionary country in the world. All 
historically inherited relations—not only the position of the villages 
but the very villages themselves, not only the habitations of the agri¬ 
cultural population but this population itself, not only the ancient 
economic centres but the very economy itself—have been ruthlessly 
swept away where they were in contradiction to the condilions'of cap- 
italii>t production in the countryside or did not correspond to those 
conditions. The German, for example, finds economic relations deter¬ 
mined by tlie traditional relations of village fields" (FeWmarAen),‘‘the 
position of economic centres and particular conglomerations of the 
. population. The Englishman finds that the historic conditions of agri¬ 
culture have been progressively created bv cajiilal since the end of the 
fifteenth century. The technical expression cu.stomary in the IJiiiled 
Kingdom, the 'clearing of estates,* does not occur in any continental 
country. But what does this ‘clearing of estates' mean? It means that, 
without reuard for the local pojmlation—which is driven away, for 
existing villages—which are levelled to the ground, for farm buildings 
—which are torn down, for the kind of agriculture—whirh is trans¬ 
formed at a stroke, being conveited for example from tillage to pas¬ 
ture, all conditions of production, instead of being accepted as they are 
handed down by tradition, are historically fasiiioned in the form neces¬ 
sary under the circumstances for the most profitable investment of cap¬ 
ital. To that extent, therefore, no landed property exists; it allows 
capital—the farmer—to manage freely, since it is only concerned about 
the money income. A Pomeranian landowner” (Marx refers to Rodber- 
, tus, whose theory of rent he examined in detail and brilliantly refuted 
in this work), “hits mind full of his hereditary estate.^, economic centres 
and the agricultural collegium, is quite likely, therefore, to hold up 
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In's hands in horror at Ricardo's ‘unhistortcal’ views on the develop* 
ment of agricultural relations." As a matter of fact^ “the English con¬ 
ditions are the only ones in which modem landed property, i.e., landed 
properly modified by capitalist production, has adequately developed. 
Here the English view" (Ricardo’s theory of rent) “is classical for 
the modem, i.e., capitalist mode of production." 

In England, the clearing of the land proceeded in revolutlcin- 
ary forms, accompanied by the violent breaking up of peasant 
landownership. The break-up of the old and obsolete is absolute¬ 
ly inevitable also in Russia, but the nineteenth century (and also 
the first seven years of the twentieth) did not settle the question 
as to which class will do this necessary thing and in what form 
it will be done. We have shown above what the basis of the 
distribution of land is in Russia at the present time. Wo have 
seen that 10.5 million peasant households—having 75 million 
dessiatins of land—confront 30,000 owners of latifundia of a 
total area of 70 million dessiatins. One possible outcome of the 
struggle, which cannot help breaking out on this ground, is that 
the amount of land owned by tens of millions of households will 
he almost doubled and the landed properties of the upper 
30,000 will disappear. I^et us examine this possible outcome 
from the purely theoretical point of view, from the point of 
view of the manner in which the agrarian question arose in Rus¬ 
sia at the end of the nineteenth century. What would the results 
of such a change be? Prom the point of view of agrarian rela¬ 
tionships, obviously, that mediaeval allo>tment and mediseval land¬ 
lordism would be reshuffled again. Tlie old conditions would be 
swept away completely. Nothing traditional would be left in 
agrariati landowning relations. What force would determine 
agrarian relations? The “principle” of equality? That is what 
the progressive peasants who are affected by Narodniki ideology 
are inclined to believe. That is what the Narodnik thinks. But 
this is an illusion. The “principle” of equality, which in the 
village commune is recognised by law and hallowed by custom, 
leads, in fact, to landownership becoming adapted to differences 
in the amount of properly owned. And on the basis of this 
pcotwrmc fact, which has been confirmed a thousand times by 
Russian and West European data, we assert that all hopes 
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placed in equality will be shattered and that the reshuffling of 
landownership will be the only durable result. Would the signif¬ 
icance of such a result be great? Very great, because no other 
measure, no other reform, no other change could give such 
complete guarantees for the rapid, wide and free progress of 
agricultural technique in Russia and for the elimination from 
our life of all traces of serfdom, social estates and oriental bar¬ 
barism. 

Progress of technique?—some will ask. But has it not been 
shown above by means of precise data that landlord farming is 
on a higher level than peasant farming in regard to the sowing 
of grass, in regard to the employment of machines, manuring the 
soil, quality of cattle, etc.? Of course it has been proved, and 
this fact is beyond a doubt. But it must not be forgotten that all 
these differences in economic organisation, technique, etc., are 
summed up in the yield. And we have seen that the yield 
per dessiatin on landlords’ land cultivated by the peasants on the 
share-cropping and similar otrabotki systems is lower than the 
yield on allotment land. This fact is nearly always forgotten when 
the agronomic level of landlord and pea'sant farming in Russia is 
discussed. Landlord farming is on a higher level in so far as it 
is conducted on capitalist lines. And the whole point is that this 
“in so far as,” at the end of the nineteenth century, meant that 
the labour rent system was the predominant system of farming 
in the,central districts. To the extent that, at the present time, 
landlords’ land is cultivated by the bonded peasant with anti¬ 
quated implements, methods, etc., to that extent landlordism is 
the principal cause of backv.ardness and stagnation. The change 
in the system of landownership that we are discussing would 
increase the yield of share-cropping and rented lands ‘ (at the 
present time the yield on such lands—c/. figures above—is 50 
and 45 poods as compared with 54 poods on allotment land and 
66 poods on landlords’ farms). Even if the yield was increased 
only to the level of that on allotment land, the progress would 
be enormous. It goes without saying, of course, that the yield on 
allotment land would also be increased as a result of the peasant 
being freed from the yoke of the feudal latifundia and also be- 
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cause the allotment lands, like all the land in the state, would 
then become free land, equally accessible, not to all citizens, but 
to citizens owning agricultural capital, i.c., to the farmers. 

This conclusion does not by any means emerge from the 
data concerning the yield we have taken. On the contrary, these 
data merely serve to illustrate the conclusion that emerges from 
the sum total of data concerning the evolution of Russian land¬ 
lord and peasant farming. To refute this conclusion it will be 
necessary to refute the fact that the history of Russian agricul¬ 
ture in the second half of the nineteenth century is the history of 
the substitution of bourgeois productive relations for feudal re¬ 
lations. 

If we keep to the figures of the number of peasant households 
at the present time, we may get the impression that the agrarian 
changes we are examining would lead to the land being divided 
up into extremely small fragments. Just think of it! Thirteen 
million households for 280 million dessiatins of land! Is not 
this dividing up the land in a monstrous fashion? To this our 
reply is: the land is broken up in this extreme fashion now be¬ 
cause at the present time thirteen million farms are working an 
area of less than 280 million dessiatins! Consequently, the change 
we are interested in would not by any means make things worse 
in this respect. More than that. We would ask further whether 
there are any grounds for thinking that in the event of this 
change taking place the number of households will remain un¬ 
changed? Usually, those influenced by Narodnik theories, and 
the peasants, whose thoughts and strivings are concentrated on 
land and' who even dream of converting the industrial workers 
into small farmers, think it will remain unchanged. Undoubtedly, 
a certain number of Russian industrial workers at the end of the 
nineteenth century also adopted the peasant point of view. The 
question, however, is—is this point of view correct? Does it con¬ 
form to the objective economic conditions and to the progress 
of economic development? It is sufficient to put this question 
clearly to enable one to see that the peasant point of view is 
determined by the obsolete and irrevocable past and not by the 
growing future. The peasant point of view is wron^. It repre- 
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sents the ideology of yesterday, for economic development is, 
in fact, leading not to an increase but to a diminution of the 
agricultural population. 

The change in agrarian relations that we are examining will 
not and cannot stop this process of diminution of the agricultural 
population, a process which is common to all countries in which 
capitalism is developing. I may be asked: how can this change 
bring about a diminution of the agricultural population, seeing 
that the land will become freely accessible to all? I would reply 
to this question with a passage from a speech delivered in the 
Duma by the peasant deputy (Poltava Gubernia), Mr. Chizhevsky. 
Speaking in the Duma on June 6 (May 24—old style), 190^ 
he said: 


“The peasants where I come from, the voters who sent us here, 
calculate as follows: ‘If we were a little richer and if every one of our 
families could afford to spend five or six rubles per annum on sugar— 
in every uyezd where it is possible to grow sugar beets, several sugar 
refineries would arise in addition to those which already exist/ Nat¬ 
urally if these sugar refineries arose, what a demand would arise for 
lul>ouicrs if production were intensified! The output of the sugar 
refineries would increase, etc.” (Stenographic Report, page 622.) 

This is a very characteristic admission by a local worker. If 
one were to ask his opinion on the significance of agrarian reform 
in general, he would probably give expression to Narodnik 
views. But since the question has been put not in regard to 
“opinions'’ but in regard to the concrete consequences of the 
change, capitalist truth would immediately prevail over Narod- 
nik utopias. For what the peasants told their deputy, Mr. 
('hizhevsky, is capitalist truth, the truth of capitalist reality. The 
increase in the number of sugar refineries and in their productiv¬ 
ity would indeed be enormous if some little improvement were 
brought about in the conditions of life of the masses of small 
farmers; and it goes without saying that not only the beet sugar 
industry, but all the manufacturing industries—textile, iron, en¬ 
gineering, building industries, etc., etc.—^would receive a powerful 
impetus and a great demand for “hands” would arise. And this 
economic necessity would prove to be more powerful than all the 
beautiful hopes and dreams about equality. Three and a quarter 
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million horseless households will not become “masters” os a 
result of any agrarian refornit not as a result of any change in 
landownership, not as a result of any “allotment of land.” These 
millions of households (and no small number of one-horse house¬ 
holds), as we have seen, pine away on their small plots of land, 
let their allotments. An American development of industry would 
inevitably withdraw the majority of these owners, whose position 
is hopeless in capitalist society, from agriculture, and no “right 
to the land” would be powerful enough to prevent this. Thirteen 
million small owners, with the most miserable, wretched and 
obsolete implements, scratching their allotment and their land¬ 
lords’ land, this is the reality of today—this is artificial over¬ 
population in agriculture, artificial because of. the hereditar) 
retention of feudal relations which have long become obsolete 
and which could not be retained for a single day without exe¬ 
cutions, shootings, punitive expeditions, etc. Any real improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of the masses, a really serious blow to the 
survivals of serfdom would inevitably put an end to the over¬ 
population of the countryside and would, to an enormous degree, 
accelerate the process (which is taking place slowly even now) 
of withdrawing the population from agriculture into industry, 
would reduce the number of farms from 13 million to a much 
lower figure, and would lead Russia forward in the American 
manner and not in the Chinese manner, as is the case now. 

The agrarian question in Russia at the end of the nineteenth 
century has imposed upon the social classes the task: to pul 
an end to antiquated serfdom and to purge landownership, to 
clear the whole path for capitalism, for the growth of produc¬ 
tive forces, for the free and open class struggle. And this very 
class struggle will determine the manner in which this task will 
be fulfilled. 
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THE PROCESS OF FORMATION OF THE HOME MARKET FOR 

LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 

PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION» 

In this work the author has set liimself the aim of examining 
the question: How is the home market for Russian capitalism 
being formed? It is well known that this question w^as raised 
long ago by the principal representatives of Narodnik views 
(headed by Messrs. V.V. and N—on), and our task will be to 
subject these views to criticism. In our criticism we cannot limit 
ourselves to an examination of the errors and incorrectness of 
the views of opponents: it seemed to us that it would not be 
enough to quote facts proving the formation and growth of a 
home market in answer to the question that has been raised; for 
it might be argued that these facts were arbitrarily selected and 
that facts lliat proved the opposite had been omitted. We thought 
it necessary to examine and to try to describe the whole process 
of development of capitalism as a whole in Russia. It goes with¬ 
out saying that such a broad task would be beyond the strength 
of a single individual, if a number of limitations were not intro¬ 
duced into it. First, as the title already shows, we take the ques¬ 
tion of the development of capitalism in Russia exclusively from 
the point of view of the home market and leave aside the question 
of the foreign market and data concerning foreign trade. Secondly, 
we limit ourselves only to the post-Reform period.® Thirdly, wc 
take principally and almost exclusively data on the home, purely 

*The following excerpts from The Development of Capitnlhm in Russia 
are given in this volume: Preface to first edition (without the postcript); 
conclusions to chap. 1; conclusions to chap. II; chap. Hi (without sec. V 
and VI); sec. IX of chap. IV; sec, I (abridged), V, VII, XI, XII of 
chap. VII and the whole of chap. VIII.— Ed, 

the period after the emancipation of the serfs in 1861,—£d. 

Eng. ed. 
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Russian gubernias. Fourthly, we limit ourselves exclusively to 
the economic aspect of the process. In spite of all these limita¬ 
tions, however, the topic remains an extremely broad one. The 
author does not conceal from himself the difficulties and even 
the dangers of taking up such a broad topic, but it seemed to 
him that in order to explain the question of the home market 
for Russian capitalism it would be absolutely necessary to show 
the interconnection and interdependence of the various aspects of 
this process which is going on in all spheres of social economy. 
We will limit ourselves, therefore, to an examination of the main 
features of the process and leave the study of its special features 
to a future work. 

The plan of our work is as follows: In the first chapter we 
examine, in the briefest possible way, the principal theoretical 
postulates of abstract political economy on the question of the 
home market for capitalism. This will serve as an introduction, 
as it were, to the part of the work which deals with the facts and 
will relieve us of the necessity of having repeatedly to refer to 
theory in the further exposition of the subject. In the three sub¬ 
sequent chapters we will try to descri})e the capitalist evolution 
of agriculture in post-Rcform Russia, i.e., in chapter II we will 
examine the Zemstvo statistics showing the disintegration of the 
peasantry; in chapter III we will give data showing the tran¬ 
sitional state of landlord farming, from the labour rent (barsh- 
chiiia) system to thfe capitalist system; and in chapter TV we will 
give data on the forms in which the formation of commercial and 
capitalist agriculture is taking place. The three next chapters 
will deal with the forms and stages of development of capitalism 
in our industry: in chapter V we will examine the first stage of 
capitalism in industry, namely, in small peasant (so-called kus- 
tar^) industry; in chapter VI we give data on capitalist manu¬ 
facture and on capitalist domestic industry, and in chapter VII 
we deal w'ith the development of large-scale machine industry. 
In the last chapter (chap. VIII) we will try to show the connec¬ 
tion between the various aspects of the process explained above 
and to give a general picture of this process. 

* Village handicraft industry.— Ed. Eng. ed. 



IX. CONCLUSIONS TO CHAFFER I 

We will now sum up the theoretical postulates examined 
above, which are directly related to the question of the home 
market, 

]. The fundamental process of the formation of a home 
market (t.e., the development of commodity production and 
capitalism) is social division of labour. This means that, one 
after another, various forms of working up raw materials (and 
various operations in this process) become separated from agri¬ 
culture and become independent branches of industry which ex¬ 
change their products (now become commodities) for the products 
of agriculture, Thus^ agriculture itself becomes an industry (i,e., 
production of commodities) and the same process of specialisa¬ 
tion takes place in it. 

2. The direct deduction from the preceding postulate is the 
law of all-developing commodity economy, and particularly cap¬ 
italist economy, that the industrial (i,e., non-agricultural) popu¬ 
lation grows faster than the agricultural population, that an in¬ 
creasing part of the population is withdrawn from agriculture 
and drawn into the manufacturing industries. 

3. The divorcement of the direct producer from the means 
of pi eduction, £.e., his expropriation, which marks the transition 
from simple commodity production to capitalist production (and 
which is the necessary condition for this transition), creates the 
home market. This process of creating the home market proceeds 
in two directions; on the one hand, the means of production from 
which the small producer is ‘'liberated” are converted into cap¬ 
ital in tlie hands of the new owner, serve to produce commodities 
and, consequently, are themselves transformed into commodities. 
Thus, even the simple reproduction of these means of production 
now requires that they shall be purchased (formerly, in the 
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majority of cases, these means of production were reproduced in 
the natural form and sometimes they were made at home), i.e., 
creates a market for means of production, and later, the products 
produced with the aid of these means of production are also 
transformed into commodities. On the other hand, the means of 
existence of this small producer become a material element of 
variable capital, i.c., the sum of money which the employer 
(whether he is a landlord, a contractor, a lumber iperchant, 
factory owner, etc., does not matter), spends on hiring workers. 
Thus, these means of existence are now also transformed into 
commodities, i.c., create a home mark^ for articles of con¬ 
sumption, 

4. The realisation of the product in capitalist society (and, 
consequently, the realisation of surplus value) cannot be ex¬ 
plained unless we understand that: 1) the value of the social 
product, like that of the individual product, is divided into three 
parts and not into two (constant capital + variable capital + 
surplus value, and not only into variable capital + surplus 
value, as Adam Smith and the whole of subsequent political eco¬ 
nomy prior to Marx taught) and 2) that in its natural form it 
should be divided into two main subdivisions: means of pro. 
duction (consumed productively) and articles of consumption 
(for personal consumption). Having laid down these main theo¬ 
retical postulates Marx fully explained the process of realising 
the product in general and surplus value in particular in capital¬ 
ist production, and revealed that it was utterly wrong to drag the 
foreign market into the question of realisation. 

5. Marx’s theory of realisation also shed light on the question 
of national consumption and income. 

From what has been said above, it automatically follows that 
the question of the home market as a separate, independent ques¬ 
tion, independent of the question of the degree of development of 
capitalism, does not exist at all. That is precisely why the Marx¬ 
ian theory nowhere and never raises this question separately. The 
home market appears when commodity production appears: it 
is created by the development of commodity production; and the 
degree to which social division of labour has taken place deter* 
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mines the height of its development; it spreads with the trans* 
ference of commodity production from the product to labour 
power, and only to the extent that the latter is transfoi'med into 
a commodity does capitalism embrace the whole industry of the 
country, developing mainly in regard to means of production 
which, in capitalist society, occupy an increasingly important 
place. The “home market” for capitalism is created by devel¬ 
oping capitalism itself, which increases the social division of 
labour and which divides the direct producers into capitalists and 
workers. The degree of the development of the home market is 
the degree of development of capitalism in the country. To dis¬ 
cuss the question of the limits of the home market separately 
from the degree of development of capitalism (as the Narodnik 
economists do) is wrong. 

That is why the question as to how the home market for 
Russian capitalism is being formed reduces itself to the follow¬ 
ing questions: in what manner and in what direction are the 
various aspects of Russian national economy developing? What 
are the interconnections and interdependence between these vari¬ 
ous aspects? 

The next chapters will be devoted to the examination of the 
data which contain the reply to these questions. 


Lenin I, 461 
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Xlir. CONCLUSIONS TO CHAPTER II 

We will sum up the main postulates which follow from the 
data examined above: 

1. The social-economic environment in which the contemporary 
Russian peasantry find themselves is that of commodity pro¬ 
duction. Even in the central agricultural zone (which is the most 
backward in this respect as compared with the extreme south¬ 
eastern regions or with the industrial gubernias)) the peasant is 
completely subordinated to the market on which he depends as a 
consumer and as a producer, quite apart from his being a tax¬ 
payer. 

2. The system of social-economic relationships existing among 
the peasantry (agricultural and village commune) reveals all 
the contradictions which are a feature of all commodity produc¬ 
tion and all capitalism: compeddon, the struggle for economic 
independence, compeddon for land (purchased or hired), the 
concentration of production in the hands of a minority, the driv¬ 
ing of the majority into the ranks of the proletariat, the exploi- 
tadon of the latter by the minority by means of merchant capital 
and the hire of agricultural labourers. There is not a single 
economic phenomenon among the peasantry that does not bear 
this contradictory form, which is specifically peculiar to the 
capitalist system, i.e., which does not express the struggle and 
antagonism of interests, which is not an advantage for some 
and a loss for others. Such is the purchase and the renting of 
land; such arc the diametrically opposite types of “trade,” and 
such is the technical progress of economy. 

We attach cardinal importance to this conclusion not only 
on the question of capitalism in Russia, but also on the question 
of the significance of the Narodnik doctrine in general. These 
very contradictions irrefutably demonstrate to us that the system 
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of economic relationships in the “communal” villages does not 
represent a special system (“people’s production,” etc.), but the 
ordinary petty-bourgeois system. In spite of the theories that 
have been prevalent in Russia during the past half century, the 
Russian commune peasantry are not the antagonists of capital¬ 
ism, on the contrary, they are the deepest and most durable 
foundation of it. The deepest—^because, precisely here, remote 
from all “artificial” influences, and in spite of institutions which 
restrict the development of capitalism, we see the constant for¬ 
mation of the elements of capitalism within the very “commune” 
itself. The most durable—because it is in agriculture in gen¬ 
eral, and among the peasantry in particular, tliat ancient tradi¬ 
tions, the traditions of patriarchal society, are strongest, and as 
a consequence the transforming effects of capitalism (the devel¬ 
opment of productive forces, the change in social relationships, 
etc.) manifest themselves most slowly and gradually.* 

3. The sum total of all the economic contradictions among 
the peasantry comprises what we call the disintegration of the 
peasantry. The peasants themselves very aptly and strikingly 
characterise this process by the term “unpeasantise.” * This 
process signifies the complete destruction of the old, patriarchal 
peasantry and the creation of new types of rural population. 

Before we proceed to describe these types we will state the 
following. References to this process have been made in our 
literature long ago and very often. For example, Mr. Vasilchi- 
kov, who studied the works o-f the Valuev Comimisision, established 
the formation of a “rural proletariat” in Russia and the “dis¬ 
integration of the peasant estate.” {Landownerskip and Agri¬ 
culture^ first edition, Vol. I, chap. IX.) This fact was mentioned 
by V. Orlov {Statistical Abstract for the Moscow Gubernia, Vol. 
IV, part I, p. 14) and by many others. But all these references 
remained fragmentary. No attempt was ever made to study this 
phenomenon systematically, and that is why, notwithstanding the 
wealth of data provided by the Zemstvo statistical household 
census, we have not to the present day sufficient information about 

‘ CJ Capital, Vol. I, p. 767. Allen & Unwin. 

* Agricultural Review of the Nizhni-Novgorod Gubernia, 1892. 
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this phenomenon. This is due also to the fact that the majority 
of the writers who write on this question regard the disintegration 
of the peasantry simply as the rise of property inequality, simply 
as “differentiation,” to use a favourite term employed by the 
Narodniki in general and by Mr. Karyshev in particular. (C/. his 
book,and his articles in Russkoye Bogatsvo.^) Undoubtedly, 
the rise of property inequality is the starting point of the whole 
process, but the process is not confined to “differentiation.” The 
old peasantry are not only undergoing a process of “differentia¬ 
tion,” they are being completely destroyed, they are ceasing to 
exist, they are being squeezed out by absolutely new types of 
rural population—types which serVte as the basis of a society 
in which commodity production and capitalist production pre¬ 
dominate. These types are the rural bourgeoisie (mainly petty 
bourgeoisie) and the rural proletari’it, a class of commodity 
producers in agriculture and a class of agricultural wage workers. 

It is to a high degree instructive that the purely theoretical 
analysis of the process of the formation of agricultural cap¬ 
italism points to the disintegration of the small producers 
as an important factor in this process. We have in mind 
one of the most interesting chapters in Vol. Ill of Capital, 
namely chapter XI^VII, The Genesis of Capitalist Ground Rent, 
As the starting point of this genesis Marx takes labour rei^t 
{Arheitsrente) * 

“which means that the direct producer cultivates during a part of the 
week, with instruments of labour (filough, cattle, etc.), actually or 
legally belonging to him, the soil owned by him in fact, and works 

* Russian Wealth. — Ed. Eng. cd, 

*In the Russian translation (page 651 et sup.) this is translated as 
trudovaya rente (labour rent.— Ed. Eng. ed.). We think that our translation 
otrabotocknaya renta (as it is given in the Russian text of the above—> 
Ed, Eng. ed.) is more correct, for in the Russian language there is the 
specific term otrabotki, which means precisely the labour a dependent tiller 
of the soil performs for a landlord. 

Note. The, term “labour rent” also applies to what in Rtissian is 
called barshchina, the system of labour rent prevailing before the eman¬ 
cipation of the serfs. Lenin’s argument is that otrabotki hardly differs from 
barshchina, hence there is no contradiction in using the term “labour 
rent” for both systems. Where, however, Lenin uses the terms barshchina 
and otrabotki in juxtaposition, the Russian terms are given.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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during the remaining days upon the estate of the feudal lord, without 
any con^pensation from the feudal lord....” (Das Kapifal^ III, 2, 323.)‘ 

The next form of rent is rent in kind (Productenrente), when 
the direct producer produces the whole product on land which he 
himself exploits and gives the landowner the whole of the surplus 
product in kind. The producer here becomes more independent 
and obtains the possibility of acquiring by his labour a certain 
quantity of products over and above his indispensable require¬ 
ments. 

“This form (of rent) will also give rise to greater differences in the 
economic situation of the individual direct producers. At least the 
possibility for such a differentiation exists, and so does the possibility 
that the direct producer may have acquired the means to exploit other 
labourers for himself. . , .” (P. 329.*) 

And so, even when natural self-sufficing society still prevails, 
with the very first step in the direction towards greater independ¬ 
ence fo'r the dependent peasant, the germs of this disintegration 
appear. But these germs can develop only under the next form 
of rent, under money rent, which is a mere change of form of 
rent in kind. Under money rent, the direct producer no longer 
turns over the product, but its price, to the landlord.* The basis 
of this form of rent remains the same as that of rent in kind, the 
direct producer is still the traditional possessor of the land, 
“although (the basis of) money rent likewise approaches its dis¬ 
solution.” (P. 330.*) Money rent “requires a considerable devel¬ 
opment of commerce, of city industries, of the production of com- 


* Capital^ Vol. Ill, Charles IL Kerr, p. 917.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

* Ibid., p. 924.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

*A strict distinction must be drawn between money rent and capitalist 
ground rent; the latter presupposes the existence pf capitalists and wage 
workers in agriculture, the former—dependent peasants. Capitalist rent is 
part of the surplus value which remains after entrepreneur profit is de¬ 
ducted, whereas money rent is the price of the whole of the surplus product 
paid by the peasant to the landowner. An example of money rent in Russia 
is the quit-rent (obrok) which the peasant pays to the landlord. Undoubt¬ 
edly, the taxes which the peasants now have to pay represent, in part, 
money rent Sometimes, even peasant renting of land approximates to 
money rent, when the high rent the peasant has to pay leaves him no more 
than meagre wages. 

* Ibid.t p. 928.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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modities in general and with them of the circulation of money.” 
(P. 331-0 The traditional, customary relation between the de¬ 
pendent peasant and the landlord is transformed into a purely 
money relationship, based on a contract. This, on the one hand, 
leads to the expropriation of the old peasant and, on the other 
hand, it leads to the peasant buying his land and his liberty. 

‘*The transformation of rent in kind into money rent is not only 
necessarily accompanied, but even anticipated by the formation of a 
class of properlyless day labourers, who hire themselves out for wages. 
During the period of their rise, when this new class appears but sporad¬ 
ically, the custom necessarily develops among the better situated tribu¬ 
tary farmers (Rentepflichtigen) of exploiting agricultural labourers for 
their own account ... In this way they gradually acquire the ability 
to accumulate a certain amount of wealth and to transform themselves 
even into future capitalists. The old self-employing possessors of the 
land thus give rise among themselves to a nursery for capitalist tenants, 
whose development is conditioned upon the general development of 
capitalist production outside of the rural districts.” (Das Kapital, 
III, 2, 332.=») 

4. Tile disintegration of the peasantry, which, at the expense 
of the middle “peasantry,” develops the extreme groups, creates 
two new types of rural population. The common feature of both 
types—is the commodity, money character of economy. The first 
new type is—the rural bourgeoisie, or wealthy peasantry. These 
include the independent farmers who carry on commercial farm¬ 
ing in all its varied forms (we will describe the main groups 
in ebap. IV), then come the owners of commercial and industrial 
enterprises, etc. The combination of commercial farming and 
commercial and industrial enterprise is one of the forms of “com¬ 
bining agriculture with trade” that is specifically peculiar to this 
type of peasantry. From among these wealthy peasants there 
arises the farmer class, for the renting of land for the sale of 
grain (in the agricultural belt) plays an enormous part in their 
economy, very often a more important part than their allotment. 
In the majority of cases the size of the farm among these peas¬ 
ants is larger than they are able to cultivate with the aid of the 
members of their families alone, and that is why the formation of 
a contingent of agricultural labourers, and still more, of day 

‘ Ibid^ p. 926.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

*,Ibid., p. 928.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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labourers, is the necessary condition for the existence of the 
wealthy peasant.^ The spare cash which these peasants obtain in 
the form of net income is used either for commercial purposes or 
for usury, which is so excessively developed in our rural dis¬ 
tricts, or, in favourable circumstances, is invested in the purchase 
of land, improvements on the farm, etc. In a word—these are 
small agrarians. Numerically, the peasant bourgeoisie represent 
a small minority of the peasantry, probably not more than one- 
lifth of the total number of households (which, approximately, 
is equal to three-tenths of the population), although the propor¬ 
tion fluctuates considerably according to district. But in regard to 
its importance in peasant economy as a whole, in regard to the share 
it has of the total means of production owned by the peasantry 
and to its share of the total produce produced by the peasantry 
—the peasant bourgeoisie is undoubtedly the predominant group. 
It is the master of the countryside at the present time. 

5. The other new type is the rural proletariat, the class of wage 
labourers possessing allotments. This comprises the poor peasant, 
including the completely landless peasant; but the typical repre¬ 
sentative of the Russian rural proletariat is the agricultural 
labourer, the day labourer, the unskilled labourer, the building 
worker, or worker in other trades, possessing an allotment. The 
insigniflcant dimensions of the farm on a small patch of land, 
and, moreover, a farm in a slate of ruin (this is particularly 
evidenced by the letting of land), the inability to exist without 
selling labour .power (the “trades” of the poor peasant), an 
extremely low standard of living, probably lower than that of the 
labourer without an allotment—these are the distinguishing 
features of this type.’ Not less than one-half of the total peasant 

^ We will observe here that the employment of hired labour is not an 
essential feature of the concept, petty-bourgeois. All independent produc¬ 
tion for the market, if the contradictions described in par. 2 exist in the 
social system of economy, and especially if the mass of producers are 
being transformed into wage labourers, comes within the meaning of this 
concept. 

®In order to prove that it is correct to include the poor peasant in the 
category of wage labourers possessing an allotment, it must not only bo 
shown how and which peasants sell labour power, but also how and which 
employers buy labour power. This will be shown in subsequent chapters. 
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households (which is approxiinately four-tenths of the popula* 
tion) may be included in the category of representatives of the 
rural proletariat, t.e., all the horseless and a large part of the 
one-horse peasants (this, of course, is a mass, approximate cab 
culation, which in various districts would be considerably modi* 
bed in accordance with local conditions). The grounds which 
compel one to believe that such a large proportion of tlie peas* 
entry belong to the rural proletariat have been given abovc.^ It 
should be added that in our literature the postulate of the theory 
that capitalism requires a free, landless worker, is often under¬ 
stood ill too stereotyped a manner. This postulate is quite correct 
as indicating the main trend, but capitalism penetrates into agri¬ 
culture particularly slowly and in extremely varied forms. Very 
often, the rural labourer is allotted land in the interests of the 
rural employers, and for that reason the type of rural labourer 
with an allotment is a common type in all capitalist countries. 
The type assumes different forms in different countries: the 
English cotter (cottager) differs from the parcel land peasant in 
France or in the Rhine Provinces, and the latter differs again 
from the Knecht in Prussia. Each of these bears traces of the 
special agrarian system, of the special history of agrarian rela¬ 
tions in those countries—but this, however, does not prevent the 
economist from generalising them under the single type of agri¬ 
cultural proletarian. The legal title to his plot of land does not 

^ Professor Conrad is of the opinion that the criterion for a real peasant 
in Germany is a pair of working animals (GespannbAuerngueter). (Cf. 
Landownenkip and Agriculture^ M., 1896, pp, 84-85.) For Russia the 
criterion ought rather to be put higher. In order to define the term '*peas- 
aiit,” Conrad takes the percentage of persons or households engaged in 
“hired labour” or “auxiliary occupations” generally. (Ibid.) Professor 
Stebut, who, it cannot be denied, is an authority on questions of fact, in 
1882, wrote; “After the fall of serfdom, the peasant with his small economic 
unit engaged exclusively in growing grain, that is to say, the peasant mainly 
in the Central Black Earth Belt of Russia, in the majority of cases, became 
an artisan, agricultural labourer, or day labourer, for whom agriculture 
became only a subsidiary occupation.” (Essays on Russian Agriculture, Its 
Weakness and the Measures to Be Taken for Its Improvement, M., 1883, p. 
11.) Evidently the term artisan here includes the wage labourer in industry 
(building, etc.). However incorrectly this manner of employing terms may 
be, it is nevertheless very widespread in our literature, even in special 
. economic literature 
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affect the definition at all. Whether the land .belongs to him aa his 
own property (as in the case of the parcel land peasant), or 
whether the landlord or Rittergutsbesitzer ^ allows him the use of 
the land, or, finally, whether he owns it as a member of the vil* 
lage commune, as in Russia—^makes no difference to the case at 
all.* In including the poor peasant in the category of rural pro¬ 
letariat we are not suggesting anything new. This term has al¬ 
ready been employed by many writers, and only the Narodnik 
economists persist in speaking about the peasantry in general as 
if they were something anti-capitalist, and close their eyes to the 
fact that the mass of “the peasantry” has already occupied a 
definite .place in the general system of capitalist production, 
namely, the place of agricultural and industrial wage labourers. 
In Russia, people like to sing the praises of our agrarian system 
for having preserved the village commune and the peasantry, etc., 
and contrast this to the Baltic system with its capitalist system of 
agriculture. It will be of interest, therefore, to see what types of 
the agricultural population in the Baltic gubernias are included 
in the class of agricultural labourers and day la!)Ourers. Peasants 
in the Baltic gubernias are divided into: peasants with a large 
amount of land (25 to 50 dessdatins in a separate lot), poor 

‘ The lord of the manor.— Ed. 

*We will quote examples of the various forms of wage labour in agri¬ 
culture from UandwoTterbuch der Staatsivissensrhaft f Statesman’s Hand¬ 
book.— Ed.]. (Landownership and Agricidture, M., 1896.) “The peasant’s 
holding,” says Professor Conrad, “must be distinguished from the parcel 
land, from the ‘poor peasant’s plot,’ or ‘vegetable plot,’ the owner of 
which is obliged to seek occupation and earnings on the side” (p. 83-64). 
“In France, according to the census of 1881, 18,249,209 persons, i.e., a 
little less than one-half’ (of the population) “obtained their livelihood by 
agriculture: about nine million owned their land, five million were tenant 
farmen and share-croppers, four million were day labourers and owners 
of small plots, or tenants obtaining their livelihood mainly by wage labour. 
“ . . It is assumed that at least 75 per cent of the agricultural labourers 
in France own land” (p. 233, Holtz). In Germany, the category of agri¬ 
cultural labourers includes: owners of land'. 1) Kdtner^ Hdusler Instleute 
(cottars); 2) contract day labourers who own land and who hire them¬ 
selves to fanners for a certain part of the year (something like our 
“three-day labourers”). “Contract day labourers represent the bulk of 
agricultural labourers in those parts of Germany where large-scale farming 
predominates” (p. 236); 3) agricultural labourers who till rented land 
(p. 237). 
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peasants (3 to 10 dessiatins—poor peasants* lots) and landless 
peasants. As S. Korolenko quite justly remarks, the poor peas¬ 
ant “most closely resembles the general type of Russian peasant 
of the central gubernias” {Free Hired Labour^ p. 495); he is 
constantly compelled to divide his time between seeking for work 
on the side and cultivating his own plot of land. But what inter¬ 
ests us most is the economic position of the agricultural labourer. 
The fact is that the landlords tliemselves find it profitable to 
allot them land in part payment for their work. Here are 
some examples of the landholdings of the Baltic labourers: 
1) two dessiatins of land (we have converted lofstelle into des¬ 
siatins: 1 lofstelle—one-lhird of a dessiatin); the husband worjts 
275 days, and the wife, 50 days per year at a wage of 25 kopeks 
per day; 2) two and two-thirds dessiatins; “the agricultural la¬ 
bourer owns one horse, three cows, three sheep and two pigs** (p. 
518), the labourer works alternate weeks and the wife works 50 
days in the year; 3) six dessiatins of land (Bauss Uyezd, Cour- 
land Gubernia); “the agricultural labourer owns one horse, three 
cows, three sheep and several pigs” (p. 518), he works three 
days in the week and the wife works 35 days in the year; 4) in 
the Hazenpot Uyezd, Courland Gubernia—eight dessiatins of 
land, “in all cases the agricultural labourer gets his flour milled 
free and free medical aid and medicine, and their children at¬ 
tend school” (p. 519), etc. We draw the reader’s attention to the 
size of the land and farms owned by these agricultural labourers, 
i.e., to die very conditions which, in the opinion o^ the Narod- 
niki, distinguish our peasants from the European agrarian system 
which corresponds to capitalist production. We will combine all 
the examples given in the publication we have quoted: 10 agri¬ 
cultural labourers ovrn 3.5 dessiatins of land, that is, on the 
average, 3.15 dessiatins per labourer. The term agricultural la¬ 
bourer here includes peasants who work the lesser part of the 
year for the landlord (the husband works half the year and the 
wife 35 to 50 days), it includes also the one-horse peasants who 
own two and even three cows. We are compelled to ask, there¬ 
fore: where is this notorious difference between the “village com¬ 
mune” peasai\t and the Baltic labourer? In the Baltic, things are 
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called by their proper names, but in Russia the one-horse agri¬ 
cultural labourer is combined with the wealthy peasant, an '‘aver¬ 
age” is struck and sentimental talk is indulged in about tlie 
“cpmmune spirit,” “labour principles,” “people’s industry” and 
“combining agriculture with industry. . . 

6, The intermediary link between these post-Reform types of 
the “peasantry” is the middle peasantry. Their distinguishing fea¬ 
ture is that commodity farming is least developed among them. 
Only in good years and under particularly favourable conditions 
is the independent husbandry of this type of peasant sufficient to 
maintain him and for that reason his position is a very unstable 
one. In the majority of cases the middle peasant cannot make ends 
meet without resorting to loans to be repaid by labour, etc., with¬ 
out seeking “subsidiary” earnings on the side, which partly also 
consist of selling labourr power, etc. Each time there is a failure 
of the harvest, masses of the middle peasants are thrown into the 
ranks of the proletariat. In its social relationships, this group os¬ 
cillates between the higher group, towards which it gravitates and 
into which only a fortunate minority succeeds in entering, and the 
lower group, into which the whole process of evolution is forcing 
it. We have seen that the peasant bourgeoisie not only squeezes out 
the lower group, but also the middle group of the peasantry. Thus, 
a process which is a specific feature of capitalist economy is 
going on—the process of “unpeasantising”; the intermediary 
members are dying out, while the extremes are growing. 

7. The disintegration of the peasantry creates the home market 
for capitalism. In the lower group, the formation of the market 
takes place in regard to articles of consumption (the perso.nal con¬ 
sumption market). The rural proletarian consumes Idss in com¬ 
parison with the middle peasant—and, moreover, consumes goods 
of an inferior quality (potatoes instead of bread, etc.), but he 
buys more. The rise and development of a rural bourgeoisie cre¬ 
ates a market in a twofold manner: first, and principally, in 
regard to means of production (the productive consumption 
market), for the well-to-do peasant tries to convert into capital 
the means of production he “collects” from the “impoverished” 
landlords as well as from the ruined peasant, Secondly, the 
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market for articles of consumption is created by the fact Ijhat the 
requirements of the wealthy peasants have grown.* 

8. No precise statistical data to show whether the disin- 
tcjgration of the peasantry is progressing, and with what rapidity, 
are available which could be juxtaposed to the combined tables 
(secs. I to VI). That is not surprising, for up till now (as we 
have already remarked), no attempt has been made to study sys¬ 
tematically at least the statistics on the disintegration of the peas¬ 
antry and to indicate the forms in which this process is taking 
place.’ But all the general data on the economics of our rural 
districts indicate an, uninterrupted and rapid increase of disinte¬ 
gration: on the one hand, the “peasants” abandon and let their 
land, the number of horseless peasants is growing, the “peasant” 
is fleeing to the towns, etc.; on the other hand, the “progressive 
trend in peasant economy” is making headway, the “peasant” is 
buying land, improving his farm, introducing metal ploughs, is 
developing the sowing of grass, dairy farming, etc. We now know 
which “peasants” are taking part in one or other of these diamet¬ 
rically opposed sides of this process. 

Furthermore, the development of the migratory movement 
gives an enormous impetus to the disintegration of the peasantry, 
and particularly of the agricultural peasantry. It is well known 
that it is mainly the peasants from the agricultural gubernias 
who are migrating (migration from the industrial gubernias is 
quite insignificant), and precisely from the densely populated 
central gubernias where labour rent (otrabotki) (which retards 
the disintegration of the peasantry) is most developed. That is 

^ The fact that the home market is formed by the disintegration of the 
peasantry is alond able to explain, for example, the enormous growth of 
the home market for cotton goods, the manufacture of which has increased 
so rapidly in the post-Reforrn period, simultaneously with the mass ruina¬ 
tion of the peasantry. Mr, N—on, who illustrated his theory of the forma¬ 
tion of the home market precisely with this example of the textile industry, 
was totally unable to explain, however, how this contradictory phenomenon 
arose. 

’ The only exception to this is the excellent work by I. Hurwitz, Econom¬ 
ics of the Russian VillagCj New York, 1902. One can only express astonish¬ 
ment at iKe art with which Mr. Hurwitz worked up the material in the 
volumes of Zemstvo statistics, which do not give any combined tables of the 
groups of the peasants according to economic status. 
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tlie first point. The second point is that it is mainly the peasants 
in medium circumstances who are leaving the districts from which 
the peasants are migrating and that it is the extreme groups 
that are remaining at home. Thus, migration is accelerating the 
disintegration of the peasantry in the districts from which the 
peasants are migrating and carries the germs of disintegration to 
the districts to which they are migrating (in the first period of 
their new life, the settlers in Siberia work as agricultural labour¬ 
ers).^ This connection between migration and disintegration is 
fully proved by I. Hurwitz in his excellent piece of research, The 
Peasant Migration to Siberia (M., 1889). We strongly recommend 
this book to the reader which our Narodniki press has strenu¬ 
ously tried to hush up.® 

9, As is known, merchant and usurer’s capital plays a great 
part in our countryside. W'e think it superfluous to quote numer¬ 
ous facts and sources to prove this phenomenon: the facts are 
Avell known and are not directly related to our theme. We are 
only interested in the questions: in what relation docs merchant 
and usurer’s capital in our countryside stand to the disintegration 
of the peasantry? Is there any connection between the 'relations 
among the various groups of peasants deserdbed above, and the 
relat^ions between the peasant creditors and the peasant debtors? 
Is usury a factor and driving force in the disint?egra/tion, or does 
it retard it? 

We will first of all point out how theory presents this ques¬ 
tion. In his analysis of capitalist production the author of Capital 
gave a very important place, as is known, to merchant and usu¬ 
rer’s capital. The main postulates in Marx’s views on this ques¬ 
tion are as follows: 1) Merchant and usurer’s capital, on the one 
hand, and industrial capital {i.e., capital invested in production, 
irrespective of whether in agriculture or in industry), on the 
other, representt one type of economic phenomenon which is cov¬ 
ered by the formula: the purchase of commodities for the purpose 

^ Restriction of migration, therefore, has a powerful retarding effect upon 
the disintegration of the peasantry. 

® C/. also the work by Mr. Primak: Statistical Material for the Study 
of Migration to Siberia. [Author’s note to second edition.] 
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of selling at a profit. {Das Kapitaly I, 2 Abschnitt, chap. 4, espe* 
cially pp. 148*49, second German edition.*) 2) Merchant and 
usurer’s capital always historically precede the formation of in¬ 
dustrial capital and are logically the necessary premise of its 
formation {Das Kapitaly III, I, pp. 312-16’); but in themselves, 
neither merchant capital nor usurer’s capital represent a sufficient 
premise for the rise of industrial capital {i.e., capitalist produc¬ 
tion) ; they do not always disintegrate the old mode of produc¬ 
tion and put in its place the capitalist mode of production; the 
formation of the latter “depends entirely upon the stage of histor¬ 
ical development and the circumstances surrounding it.” {Ibid., 
part II, p. 133.*) “To what extent it” (commercial and merchant 
capital) “brings about a dissolution of the old mode of pro¬ 
duction depends on its solidity and internal articulation. And to 
what this process of dissolution will lead, in other words, 
what new mode of production will take the place of the old, does 
not depend on commerce, but on the character of the old mode of 
production itself.” {Ibid.y III, 1, p. 316.*) 3) The independent devel¬ 
opment of merchant capital stands in an inverse ratio to the gen¬ 
eral economic development of society {ibid.y p. 312“), the more 
merchant and usurer’s capital is developed the less is industrial 
capital (=3capilalist production) developed and vice verses. 

Consequently, in regard to Russia, we have to ask: are mer¬ 
chant and usurer’s capital being linked up with industrial capi¬ 
tal? Are merchant and usurer’s capital, in disintegrating the old 
mode of production, leading to its being substituted by the capi¬ 
talist mode of production or by some other system? ® These are 


1 Capital, Vol. I, Allen and Unwin, chap. IV, pp. 1?3-133. — Ed. Eng. cd. 

2 Capital, Vol. III. Cliarles H. Kerr, chap. XX, pp. 381-90. — Ed. Eng. ed. 

* Ibid, p. 698. — Ed. Eng. ed. 

* Ibid, p. 390. — Ed. Eng. ed. 

'■» Ibid, p. 386. — Ed. Eng. ed. 

® Mr. V. V. touched upon this question in the very first page of his 
Destiny of Capitalism, but neither in this nor in any other of his works did 
he attempt to examine the facts concerning the relations between merchant 
and industrial capital in Russia, As for Mr. N— on, although he claimed to 
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questions of fact, questions which must be answered in regard to 
all aspects of the national economy of Russia. In regard to peas¬ 
ant farming the data examined above contains the reply to this 
question, and the reply is in the affirmative. The usual Narodnik 
opinion, according to which the “kulak”' and the “prosperous” 
muzhik” are not two forms of the same economic phenomenon, 
but opposite types of phenomena having no connection with each 
other, is totally unfounded. It is one of the Narodnik prejudices 
which no one has taken the trouble to prove by an exact analysis 
of precise economic data. The data prove the co-ntrary. No matter 
whether the peasant hires labourers for the purpose of enlarging 
his farm, or whether he trades in land (recall the data quoted 
above on the extent of rented land lunong the rich), or in provi¬ 
sions, or whether he trades in hemp, or hay, or cattle, etc., or 
money (usury), he represents a single economic type; in the 
main, his operations reduce themselves to one and the same set 
of economic relations. Furthermore—that in the Russian commu¬ 
nal village the role of capital is not confined to bondage and 
usury, and that capital is extending also into production, is ap¬ 
parent from the fact that the wealthy peasant invests his money 
not only in commercial establishments and enterprises (c/. above), 
but also in improvements on his farm, in the purchase and rent¬ 
ing of land, in improved implements, in hiring labourers, etc. If 
capital in our countryside were incapable of creating anything 
but bondage and usury, it could not be argued, on the basis of 
the data on production, that the peasantry was disintegrating, 
that a rural bourgeoisie and a rural proletariat were being 
formed; in that case, the whole of the peasantry would represent 
.a fairly even type of farmer, oppressed by poverty, among whom 
might be discerned only usurers who are distinguished exclusively 


be a faithful follower of the theory of Marx, instead of employing the pre¬ 
cise and clear category “merchant capital,” he preferred a vague and diffuse 
term of his own invention: “capitalisation” or the “capitalisation of in¬ 
come” and under cover of this hazy term successfully evaded, positively 
evaded, this question. According to him, the predeces^or of capitalist pro¬ 
duction in Russia was no't merchant capital, but . . . “people’s industry,*' 

^ Litierally “fist” or “tightfist,” i.c., the rich peasant.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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by the amount of money they own and not by the dimensions and 
method of organisation of agricultural production. Finally, the 
above-quoted data logically lead to the important postulate that 
the independent development of merchant and usurer's capital in 
our countryside retards the disintegration of the peasantry. The 
more commerce develops and brings the country closer to the towns, 
squeezes out the primitive village fairs and undermines the mo¬ 
nopoly of the village shopkeeper, the more proper European 
forms of credit develop and squeeze out the village usurer—^the 
wider and deeper will the disintegration of the peasantry proceed. 
The capital of the wealthy peasants which is squeezed out of petty 
trade and usury will flow to a wider extent into production, into 
which it is already beginning to flow. 

10. Another important phenomenon in the economy of our 
countryside which retards the disintegration of the peasantry is 
the survival of harshchina, i.e., otrabotki.^ Otrahotki is based 
on payment of wages in kind, hence, on weakly developed com¬ 
modity production. Otrabotki presupposes and requires precisely 
a middle peasant who would not be entirely independent (other¬ 
wise he would not agree to the bondage of labour rent), but who 
would not be a proletarian (because to work for labour rent it is 
necessary to possess implements, one must be to some extent at 
least a master of '‘good standing"). 

When we said above that the peasant bourgeoisie were the 
masters of the countryside at the present time, we abstracted those 
factors which retarded disintegration: bondage, usury, labour rent, 
etc. As a matter of fact, often the real masters of the countryside 
today are not the representataves of the peasant bourgeoisie, but 
the village usurers and neighbouring landowners. It is quite legit*. 
imate, however, to abstract these factors in this way, because, 
otherwise, it would be impossible to study the internal structure 
of the economic relationships among the peasantry. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the Narodniki also employ this method, only 
they stop half-way, they do not follow up their reasoning to its 
logical conclusion. Speaking of the burden of taxation, etc., in 
his Destiny of Capitalism, Mr. V. V. observes that because of 

*See footnotes to pages 153 and 228.— Ed, 
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these reasons “the conditions of natural*’ {sic!) “existence no 
longer exist” in the village commune, in the (p. 287). Ex¬ 

cellent! But the whole question is precisely: what are the “nat¬ 
ural conditions” that do not yet exist in our villages? In order 
to be able to reply to this question it is necessary to study the 
economic relationships prevailing in the village commune, to 
raise the veil, if one may so express it, that conceals the survivals 
of pre-Reform antiquity wliich obscure the “natural conditions” 
of life in our villages. Had Mr. V. V. done this he would have 
seen that tliis system of real relationships reveals the complete 
disintegration of the peasantry, that the more completely bon¬ 
dage, usury, labour rent {otrahotki)^ etc., are removed, the more 
profound will be tbe process of disintegration among the peas¬ 
antry.* Above we showed, on the basis of the Zemstvo statistics, 
that this disintegration is already a fact, that the peasantry have 
split up into opposite groups, • 


* In passing, we must say that Mr. V. V.’s Destiny of Capitalism, and 
particularly chap. VI from which the above-quoted passage is taken, con¬ 
tains some very good and very just pages, namely, the pages in which the 
author doee not speak about the “destiny of capitalism,” or about capital¬ 
ism at all, but about the manner in which the taxes are collected. It is 
characteristic, however, that Mr. V. V. fails to see the inseparable con¬ 
nection between this and the survivals of the labour rent {barshchina) sys¬ 
tem, which he (as we shall see further on) U capable of idealising! 


Lenin I, 461 


16 



CHAPTER III 

The Landowners’ Transition from the Barshchina System 
TO THE Capitalist System of Farming 

We must now pass from our examination of peasant farming to 
the examination of landlord farming. Our task is to examine the 
main features of the present social-economic system of landlord 
farming and describe the character of the evolution of this system 
in the posl-Reform epoch. 

I. The Main Features of the Barshchina System 

In examining tire present system of landlord farming we must 
lake as our starting point the system of farming which prevailed in 
the epoch of serfdom. The essence of the economic system of that 
time was that the whole of the land in the given unit of land econ¬ 
omy, i.e., the given estate, was divided into two parts: the land¬ 
lord’s part and the peasants’ part. The latter was distributed in 
allotments among the peasants, who (receiving in addition other 
means of production, for example, timber and sometimes cattle, 
etc.), with the aid of their own labour and implements, cultivated 
this land and obtained their livelihood from it. The product of 
this labour of the peasant represented the necessary product, to 
employ the term of theoretical political economy, necessary for 
the peasant in so far as it provided him with the means of exis¬ 
tence, and necessary for the landlord in so far as it provided the 
laitter with labourers, in exactly the same way as the product 
which replaces the variable part of the value of capital U 
a necessary product in capitalist society. The surplus labour of 
the peasant consisted of the work he performed in cultiyaling, 
with his own implements, the land of the landlord. The product 
of that labour went to the landlord. Hence, in this case surplus 
labour was separated in space from necessary labour: the peasant 
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■worked for the landlord on the landlord’s land and worked for 
himself on his own allotment; he worked for the landlord on cer¬ 
tain days of the week and for himself on other days of the week. 
Thus, the peasant’s “allotment” in this system of economy was, as 
it were, wages in kind (to express it in a modern way), or a means 
of providing the landlord with labourers. The peasant farming 
“on his own account,” on his allotment, was a condition of land¬ 
lord farming; its purpose was not to “provide” the peasant with 
the means of livelihood, but to ])rovide the landlord with labourers.* 

It is this system of economy that we call the barshchirm sys¬ 
tem. Obviously, in order that it might prevail, the following 
conditions were necessary: firstly tlie predominance of natural 
self-sufficing economy. The serfowner’s estate had to represent a 
self-contained, isolated whole, having very weak contacts with the 
outside world. The production of grain for sale by the landlord, 
which developed particularly in the latter stages of the existence 
of serfdom, was the harbinger of the collaj)se of the old regime. 
Secondly, for such a system of economy it was irecessary that the 
direct producer be provided with means of production in general 
and of land in particular; more than that—it was necessary 
that he be tied to the land, otherwise the landlord would not be 
assured of having labourers. Hence, the methods of obtaining the 
surplus product under the harshchina system and under the capi¬ 
talist system are diametrically opposite to each other: the former 
is based on the condition that the producer is provided with land, 
the latter is based on the condition that the producer is divorced 
from the land.® The third condition for such a system is that the 
peasant must be personally dependent on the landlord. If the 

1 This system of economy is very graphically described hy A. Engelhard! 
in his Letters from the Country. (St. Petersburg, 1885, pp. 556-57.) He quite 
justly points out that the serf system of economy was n definite, harmonious 
and complete system in which the master was the landlord who allotted 
land to the peai»a!its and appointed them to do certain work. 

* In rqply to Henry George, who said that the exprojiriation of the 
masses of the population is the great and universal cause of poverty and 
oppression, Engels wrote in 1887: “Historically speaking, this is not quite 

true_In the Middle Ages it was not the expropriation of the people from 

the land but their apiuopriation to the land that was the source of feudal 
exploitation. The peasant retained his land, but was tied to it as a serf and 
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landlord did not exercise direct power over the person of the peasant 
he could not compel him, as possessor of land and a tiller on his 
own account, to work for him. Hence, “non-economic compul. 
sion,” as Marx calls it in describing this economic regime, must 
be employed. (As has already been pointed out above, Marx put 
this economic regime in the category of labour rent. Cf. Das 
KapitaU Vol. Ill, 2, p. 324.*) The form and degree of this com¬ 
pulsion may vary very considerably, from the slate of serfdom to 
the system of estates in wihich the'peasant occupies an inferior 
position.* Fourthly, and finally, a condition and a result of the 
system of economy we are describing was the extremely low and 
routine state of technique, for the land was tilled by small peas¬ 
ants who were crushed by poverty and degraded by personal 
dependence and ignorance. 

II. The Combination of the Barshchina System with the 

Capitalist System of Farming 

The barshchina system of farming was undermined by tlie 
abolition of serfdom. All the principal foundations of this system 
were undermined: natural self-sufficing economy, the isolated and 
self-contained character of the landlord’s estate, the close contacts 
between its separate elements and the power of the landlord over 
the peasant. Peasant farming became separated from landlord 
farming; the peasant had to buy out his land and become the com¬ 
plete owner of it; the landlord had to adopt the capitalist system 
of farming, which, as has just been observed, rests on diametric¬ 
ally opposite foundations. But the adoption of an altogether dif¬ 
ferent system could not, of course, be brought about at one stroke 
for two reasons: first, because the conditions which are necessary 
for capitalist production did not yet exist. A class of workers was 

was compelled to pay the landlord either in labour or in produce. {The 
Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844, New York, 1887, Pre¬ 
face, p. iii.) 

* Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 918. In the English translation this passage reads 
as follows: “Under such conditions the surplus labour for the nominal 
owner of the land cannot be filched from them by any economic measures, 
but must be forced from them by other measures. . . .”— Ed. Eng. ed, 

*Soe footnote to p. 94.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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required that was accustomed to work for hire, it was necessary 
that the peasants’ implements be substituted by landlords’ imple¬ 
ments, it was necessary that agriculture be conducted on the same 
lines as any other commercial and industrial enterprise and not 
as the domestic affair of the lord of the manor. These conditions 
could arise only gradually, and the attempts of certain landlords, 
immediately after the Reform, to import machinery and even 
labourers from abroad could not but end in complete fiasco. 
Another reason why it was impossible immediately to adopt the 
capitalist mode of farming was that although the old harshchina 
system of economy had been undermined, it was not yet com¬ 
pletely destroyed. Peasant farming was not yet completely sepa¬ 
rated from landlord farming, for tlie landlords still remained in 
nossession of very essential parts of the peasants’ allotments: 
^Tczki land, woods, meadows, watering places, pastures, etc. Witli- 
i», these lands (or servitudes) the peasants were totally unable 
#0'carry on independent farming and the landlords were thus able 
to continue the old system of farming in the form of otrabotki. 
The possibility of exercising “non-economic compulsion” also 
remained: temporary bondage,* .collective responsibility,® corporal 
])unishment, forced labour on public works, etc. 

Thus, the capitalist system could not arise all at once and the 
harshchina system could not disappear all at once. Hence, the 
only system that was possible was a transitional system which 
combined within itself the features of both the harshchina and cap¬ 
italist systems. And as a matter of fact, the post-Reform system 
of landlord farming bears precisely these features. In view of 
the endless variety of forms, which is characteristic of a transi¬ 
tional epoch, the economic organisation of contemporary landlord 
farming reduces itself to two main systems in a great variety of 
combinations, f.e., the otrobotochni* system and capitalist system. 

‘Lc., until the purchase price of the land had been paid off by the 
peasant. The (payments were extended over a period of thirty years.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

“The whole village was held res^ponsible for the payment of taxes and 
other imposts.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

*We substitute the term otrabotki for the term harshchina as the 
former corresponds more to post-Reform relations and has been generally 
adopted in our literature. 
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The first is the system under which the landlords’ land is culti¬ 
vated by the surrounding peasants with their own implements; 
the form of payment does not alter llie character of this system 
(whether in money, as in the case of izdelni hire [hired by the 
job], or payment in produce, as in the case of the share-crop¬ 
ping system, or payment by granting the use of land, pastures, 
woods, etc., as in the case of otrabotki, in the narrow sense of 
the term). This is a direct survival of the barshchina system,' and 
the economic description of the latter, given above, applies al¬ 
most entirely to the otrabotochni system (the only exception be¬ 
ing that, in one of the forms of the otrabotochni system, one of 
the conditions of the barshchina system disappears, namely, that 
in the case of izdelni hire, payment of labour is made in money 
instead of in kind). The capitalist system of farming implies the 
hiring of labourers (by the year, season, day, etc.) who till th 
land with the owners’ implements. In actual practice, the tiHE 
systems mentioned are interwoven with one another in the mo^i^ 
varied and curious manner; on a large number of landlord es¬ 
tates either one or the O'ther system is applied to the various 
branches of the work on the ©state.® Naturally, the combination 
of so varied and even opposite systems of economy leads, in 
real life, to a number of profound and complicated conflicts and 
contradictions, and, as a result of these contradictions, a number 

^ Here is a very striking example: *Tn the south of the Eletz Uyezd 
(Orel Gubernia),’’writes a correspondent of the Department of Agriculture, 
“on the big landlords’ estates, side by side with tilling with the aid of 
yearly labourers, a considerable part of the land is tilled by peasants in 
return for the use of land that has been let to them. The ex-serfs continue 
to rent land from their former masters, and in return till the latters’ land. 
Such villages continue to bear the name- of ‘‘barshchincC of such and such 
a landlord.” (S. A, Korolenko, Freely Hired Labour^ etc., p. 118.) Or hero 
is another example: “On my estate,’’ writes another landlord, “all the work 
is done by my former peasants [serfs— Ed. Eng. ed.] (eight villages with 
approximately 600 souls), in return for this they are allowed the use of 
pastures for their cattle (from 2,000 to 2,500 dessiatins); seasonal workers 
only do the flrst ploughing and sow with sowing machines.” ilbid., p. 325, 
Kaluga Gubernia.) 

*“The majority of the farms are conducted in the following manner: 
part of the land, although only an insigniheant part, is tilled by the owner 
with his own implements with the aid of yearly workers and other workers; 
all the rest of (be land is tilled by the peasants either on the share-cropping 
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of landlords go bankrupt, etc. All these phenomena are typical 
of all transitional epochs. 

If we were to ask ourselves to what extent the two systems 
are widespread in relation to each other, the answer would have 
to be, first of all, that no precise statistical data are available on 
this question, and it is hardly likely that they could be collected; 
for, to do so, it would be necessary to take a census not only of 
all the estates in the country, but also of all-the economic oper¬ 
ations performed on those estates. Only approximate data are 
available, in the form of general descriptions of separate local¬ 
ities in regard to the prevalence of one or the other system. Data 
of this kind are given in a compiled form for the whole of 
Russia in the above-mentioned publication of the Department of 
Agriculture, Freely Hired Labour, etc. On the basis of these 
data, Mr. Annensky has compiled a very striking diagram show¬ 
ing the extent to which both systems are widespread. {Influence 
of Harvests, etc., I, p. 170.) We will compare these data in the 
form of a table and supplement it with the returns on the sown 
area of privately owned land in 1883-87. {Statistics of the Rus¬ 
sian Empire, IV, The Average Harvest in European Russia in the 
Five Years, 1883-87, St. Petersburg, 1888.*) 

system, or in return for land that has been let to them, or for money.” (Ibid., 
p. 96.) . . on the majority of estates almost all, or many, forms of hiring 

labourers exist simultaneously” (i.e., methods of “supplying the farm with 
labour power”). {Agriculture and Forestry in Russia, published by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture for the Chicago Exhibition, St. Petersburg, 1893, 
p. 79.) 

*■ Of the 50 gubernias of European Russia the following have not been 
included; Archangel, Vologda, Olonets, Vyatka, Perm, Orenburg, and Astra¬ 
khan. In 1883-87 these gubernias had a sown area of 562,000 dessiatina 
of privately owned land out of a total of 16,472,000 dessiatins for the whole 
of European Russia. Group I included the following gubernias: three Baltic 
provinces, four Western (Kovno, Vilna, Grodno and Minsk), three 3oulh- 
western (Kiev, Volynia, Podolsk), five Southern (Kherson, Taurida, Bess- 
arabi;>, Ekaterinoslav, Don), one Southeastern (Saratov); then follow the 
St. Petersburg, Moscow and Yaroslav Gubernias, Group II includes: Vitebsk, 
Mogilev, Smolensk, Kaluga, Voronezh, Poltava and Kharkov. Group III in¬ 
cludes all the rest of the gubernias. In order to be more exact it would be 
necessar>' to subtract from the total sown area of privately owned land the 
sown area belonging to tenant farmers, but no such statistics are available. 
We would add, however, that even if this modification were made it would 
hardly make any difference to the conclusion to be drawn in regard to the 
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Number of Gubernias 


Group of Gubernias According to 
System of Farming Prevalent 
in Them 

I. Gubernias in Which Capitalist 

System is Predominant. 

II. Gubernias in Which Mixed Sys¬ 
tems Prevail. 

HI. Gubernias in Which Otrabotoch- 
ni System is Predominant. 

Total 


“5*^ Sown Area of Grain 

gOa and Potatoes on PrU 

*y 1 vately Owned Land 


o ^ ej o 

flat*! K. 

9 10 19 

3 4 7 

12 5 17 

24 19 43 


(thousand dess.) 

7,407 

2,222 

6,281 

15,910 


Thus, the otrabotockni system is predominant in the purely 
Russian gubernias; but if we take European Russia as a whole, 
we will have to admit that the capitalist system of landlord farm¬ 
ing is the prevailing system at the present time. Moreover, our 
table does not by a long way express this prevalence to the full, 
for, among the gubernias in Group I, there are such in which 
the otrabotockni system is not applied at all (Baltic provinces, 
for example) whereas in Group III there is hardly a gubernia, 
and in all pro'bability there is hardly'a single estate which does 
its own farming, in which the capitalist system is not applied, 
at least to some extent. Below we give an illustration of this, 
based on the returns of the Zemstvo statistics (Raspopin, Private 
Farming in Russia According to Zemstvo Statistical Returns^ 
Yuridicheski Vestnik, 1887, Nos. 11-12, No. 12, p. 634): 


. Estates Hiring % Estates Employing Regular 

Uyezds in Kursk Labourers Agricultural Labourers 

Gubernia Medium Large Medium Large 

Dmitrovski . 53.3 84.3 68.5 85.0 

Fatezhski . 77.1 88.2 86.0 94.1 

Lgov-ski . 58.7 78.8 73.1 96.9 

Sudzhanski . 53.0 81.1 66.9 90.5 


Finally, it is necessary to observe that sometimes the otrabot- 
ochni system is transformed into the capitalist system and be¬ 
comes merged with it to such an extent that it becomes impos- 

prevalence of the capitalist system, since in the Black Earth Belt a large 
part of the privately owned land is rented and in the gubernias of this belt 
the otrabotockni system predominates. 
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sible to separate them and to distinguish one from the other. For 
example, a peasant rents a plot of land and in payment for it 
undertakes to perform a certain number of days’ work (this, as 
is known, is the most widespread practice; cj, examples in the 
next chapter). Where can the line of disitinction be drawn be¬ 
tween the “peasant” in this case and the West-European, or 
Baltic, “agricultural labourer” who receives a plot of land on 
undertaking to work a definite number of days? Life very gradu¬ 
ally creates forms which combine systems of economy, the main 
features of which are the very opposites of each oither. It be¬ 
comes impossible to say where otrabotki ends and where capital¬ 
ism begins. 

Having established the main fact that all the varied forms of 
contemporary landlord farming reduce themselves to two sys¬ 
tems, to the otrabotochni system and the capitalist system, we 
will now proceed to give an economic description of both 
systems and see which of them is squeezing out the other as a 
result of the whole process of economic evolution. 

111. Description of the Otrabotochni System 

As has already been observed above, there are numerous forms 
of the otrabotochni system. Sometimes tlie peasant, for a certain 
money payment, will undertake to till the landlord’s land with 
his own implements—the so-called izdelni system, “dessiatin sys¬ 
tem” * or “round” system ‘ (i.e., one dessiatin of spring crop and 
one dessiatin of winter crop), etc. Sometimes the peasant will 
borrow grain or money, and will undertake to do a certain 
amount of work in repayment of the loan or in payment of the 
interest on the loan.® This form strikingly reveals features pe¬ 
culiar to the otrabotochni system in general, namely, the bond¬ 
age, usurious character of this form of hiring labour. In some 
cases the peasants work “for trespass” (i.e., they undertake to 

^Statistical Abstract of Ryazan Gubernia. 

* Engelhardt. l.c. 

^Abstract of Statistics of Moscow Gubernia^ Vol. V, part 1, M., 1879, 
pp. 186-89. We give the references only for purposes of illustration. The 
whole of our literature on peasant and landlord farming contains a mass 
of aimilar information. 
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do a certain amount of work in payment for a fine for trespass¬ 
ing), sometimes they will work “for honour” (c/. Englhsirdt, 
Lc., p. 56), ue.y gratis, for a drink of vodka, or in order not to 
lose other “earnings” that they obtain from the landlord. Finally, 
other very widespread forms of otrahotki are the share-cropping 
system and the system of performing a certain amount of work 
in return for the use of land, pastures, etc. 

Very often the payment of rent for land assumes many varied 
forms which sometimes are combined so that, side by side with 
money rent, we find rent in kind and labour rent {otrahotki). 
Here are a couple of examples: for every dessiatin till 1.5 des- 
siatins+lO eggs+1 chicken+one day’s work of a female; for 43 
dessiatins spring crop at 12 rubles and 51 dessiatins of winter 
crop at 16 rubles in money-hthresh so many sheaves of oats, 
7 sheaves of buckwheat and 20 sheave's of rye+manure not less 
than 5 dessiatins of rented land with own manure using 300 
loads per dessiatin. (Karyshev, The Renting of Land^ p. 348.) 
In this case even the peasant’s manure is converted into a con¬ 
stituent part of private landlord farming! The very multiplicity 
of terms that are in use for the otrabotochni system is in itself 
indicative of its widespread and varied character: otrahotki, ot- 
butki, barshchina, ba^arinka, posobka, panshchina, postupok, 
viyemka, etc. {Ibid., p. 342.) Sometimes the peasant pledges him¬ 
self to perform “whatever work the master orders” {ibid., 
p. 3'i6), or in general pledges to “obey” or to “help out” the 
landowner. Otrahotki is applied to tlie “wbole round of duties 
in rural life. All agricultural operations are carried out by 
means of otrahotki'. tilling the soil, harvesting the crops and 
hay, chopping firewood carting” (pp. 346-47), repair of roofs 
and chimneys (pp. 354, 348); the peasants undertake to provide 
chickens and eggs. {Ibid.) An investigator in Gdovsk Uyezd, St. 
Petersburg Gubernia, quite justly says that the forms of otra- 
hotki that one meets with bear the “previous, pre-Reform, barsh¬ 
china character” (p. 349).‘ 

^ It is a remarkable fact that the enormous variety of forms of o/roi- 
botki in Russia and the various forms of renting land with the various 
supplementary payments that are made, etc., are completely covered by the 
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A particularly interesting form of otrabotki is work in pay¬ 
ment for land, the so-called otrabotockni rent and rent in kind/ 
In the pre 9 eding chapter we saw how capitalist relationships ap¬ 
pear in the peasant renting of land; here we see “the renting of 
land” which represents simply a survival of the harshchina sys¬ 
tem/ and which sometimes imperceptibly passes into the capi¬ 
talist system in order to assure agricultural labourers for the 
estate by alloting them small plots of land. The data of Zem¬ 
stvo statistics establish indisputable connection between this form 
of, “renting land” and tihe enterprise conducted by the lessor of 
the land. 

“With the development of farming on own account on private 
landlord estates, the owners feel the need for guaranteeing themselves 
the opportunity for obtaining workers at the time they want them. 
Hence, there develops among them in many places a striving to distri¬ 
bute land among the peasants on the otrabotki system, or on the share- 
cropping plus the otrabotki systems. . . 

This system of farming 

. . is fairly widespread. The more frequently the lessors of land 
begin to farm on their own account, the less the supply of land avail¬ 
able for renting out becomes, and the greater the demand for such 
land, the more widely does this form of letting land develop.” (Ibid., 
p. 236, cf. also p. 367.) 

Thus, here we see an altogether special form of rent which finds 
expression not in the landowner refraining from farming his 


main forms of pre-capitalist, agricultural relationships which Marx indi¬ 
cated in chap. 47 of the third volume of Capital. In the preceding chapter, 
we pointed out that there are three main forms: labour rent, rent in kind 
and money rent. It is quite natural therefore that Marx should want to 
take Russian data to illustrate the part of his book dealing with ground 
rent. 

* According to A Summary of Zemstvo Statistics (Vol. II), the peas¬ 
ant rents for money 76 per cent of all the land he rents; 3 to 7 per 
cent he rents on the labour rent system; 13 to 17 per cent—for rent in kind 
and, finally, 2 to 3 per cent on a mixed system of rent. 

’ Cf. examples given in footnote' on page 246 regarding the South 
Eletz Uyezd. Under the barshchina system the landlord gave the peasant 
land in return for which the peasant had to work for the landlord. Ob¬ 
viously, the same purpose is pursued when land is let on the otrabotockni 
system. 
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land, but in the development of private landlord farming; which 
indicates not the strengthening of peasant farming by the ex* 
pansion of peasant landownership, but the transformation of tha 
peasant into an agricultural labourer. In the preceding chapter we 
saw that in peasant farming the renting of land has a twofold 
signihcanoe, the one opposite to the other: foir some it is a 
means of profitably enlarging their farms; others are forced to 
rent land owing to their poverty. Now we see that in landlord 
farming also, the letting of land has a twofold significance, the 
one opposite to tlie other: in some cases it takes the form of the 
owner giving out his land to others to be farmed at a certain 
rent; in other cases it is a means by which the owner carries 
on farming on his own account and a means for supplying his 
estate with labour power. 

We come now to the question of payment for labour under the 
otrabotochni system. Data obtained from various sources unan¬ 
imously testify to the fact that payment for labour under the 
otrabotochni and bondage system of hiring labour is always lower 
than under the capitalist system of “free” hire. In the first place, 
this is proved by the fact that rent in kind, i.e., otrabotochni and 
share-cropping systems (which, as we have just seen, express 
merely the otrabotochni and bondage system of hire), as a gen* 
eral rule, is everywhere higher than money rent, very much higher 
{ibid., p. 350), sometimes twice as high. [Ibid., p. 356, Rzhev 
Uyezd, Tver Gubernia.) Secondly, rent in kind is most developed 
among the poor groups of peasants. {Ibid., p. 261 et sup.) This 
is—renting of land due to poverty, the “renting of land” by a 
peasant who is unable to resist his transformation by this means 
into an agricultural wage labourer. The wealthy peasant strives 
to rent land for money. 

‘*The tenant takes advantage of every opportunity to pay his rent 

in money, and in this way to reduce the cost of utilising another's 

land.” (Ibid., p. 265.) 

And we will add, not only to reduce the rent, but also to obtain 
release from bonded labour. In the Rostov-on-Don Uyezd a re¬ 
markable case was observed of money rent being abandoned in 
favour of share-cropping in proportion as rents increased, not* 
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withstanding the fact that the peasants* share of the harvest dimin¬ 
ished (p. 266). The significance of renst in kind, which utterly 
ruins the peasant and transforms him into an agricultural la¬ 
bourer, is strikingly illustrated by this fact.^ Thirdly, a direct 
comparison between the price of labour under the otrahotochni 
system and under capitalist “free” hire shows that the latter is 
the higher. In the publication of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture which we have quoted, viz.. Freely Hired Labour, etc., it is 


* The summary of the latest data on the renting of land (Mr. Kary- 
shev. The Influence of Harvests, etc.) has fully confirmed the fact that only 
poverty compels the peasant to hire land on the share-cropping or labour 
rent system and that the wealthy peasant prefers money rent (pp. 317-30), 
as rent in kind is everywhere incomparably more costly for the peasant than 
money rent. (Pp. 342-46.) All these facts, however, have not prevented Mr. 
Karyshev from presenting the situation as being that “the poor peasant . . . 
is better able to satisfy his food requirements by increasing his tillage to 
a certain extent on another’s land on the sharecropping system.” (P. 
321.) These are the wild ideas that can enter the heads of those who have 
a prejudice in favour of “natural economy” I It is proved that rent in kind 
is higher than money rent, that the former is a sort of truck system [the 
system of compelling the factory workers to purchase provisions, etc., at 
the company store.— Ed.] in agriculture, that it utterly ruins the peasant 
and transforms him into an agricultural labourer—and yet our economist 
talks about improving the supply of food! Share-cropping, if you please, 
“should help” “the needy . . . section of the rural population to rent land.” 
(P. 320.) Getting land on the worst possible terms, terms which trans¬ 
form the peasant into an agricultural labourer, is what our economist calls 
“help”! The question arises: what is the difference between the Russian 
Narodniki and the Russian landlords who have always been ready and 
arc always prepared to render the “needy section of the rural population” 
*‘hel(p” of this kind? In passing, here is an interesting example: In the 
Khotinsk Uyezd, Bessarabia Gubernia, the average daily earnings of a 
share-cropper is estimated at 60 kopeks and those of a day labourer in 
the summer at 35 to 50 kopeks. “It turns out, therefore, that the earnings 
of a share-cropper is, after all, higher than the wages of an agricultural 
labourer.*'(P. 344, Mr. Karyshev's italics.) The “after all” is very character¬ 
istic. But, unlike the agricultural labourer, the share-cropper has expenses 
in connection with his farm, has he not? Must he not have a horse and 
harness? Why were not these expenses taken into account? If the average 
daily wage in the summer in the Bessarabia Gubernia is 40 to 77 kopeks 
(1883-87 and 1888-92), the average daily wage of a labourer with a horse 
and harness is 124 to 180 kopeks (1883-87 and 1888-92), does it not “turn 
out” rather that “after all” the agricultural labourer gets more than the 
share-cropper? The average daily wage for the whole year for a labourer 
without a horse and harness in the Bessarabia Gubernia in 1882-91 was 67 
kopeks, {Ibid., 178.) 
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estimated that the average payment for the complete working of 
a dessiatin of land of winter grain with the peasant’s own im¬ 
plements is six rubles (returns for the Central Black Earth Belt 
for the 8 years, 1883-91). If we calculate the same kind of work 
at free hire, the payment will be 6.19 rubles for the labour alone, 
not counting the work of the horse (the pay for the work of the 
horse cannot be calculated at less than 4.50 rubles, /.c., p. 45). 
The compiler justly considers that such a phenomenon is “quite 
abnormal.” {Ibid.) We will merely observe that the fact that 
payment for labour is higher under the purely capitalist system 
of hiring than in all forms of bondage and other pre-capitalist 
relationships has been established not only in agriculture, but 
also in industry, not only in Russia, but also in other countries. 
The following are more precise and mo;u detailed Zemstvo sta¬ 
tistics on this question {Abstract of Statistical Information on 
the Saratov Uyezd, Vol. I, part III, pp. 18-19. Quoted from Mr. 
Karyshev’s Renting of Land, p. 352): 

Sabatov Uyezd—Average Pay for Working One Dessiatin (in Rubles) 


Category ol Work 


Complete Working and 
Harvesting, Carting and 

Threshing. 

As Above Without Thresh¬ 
ing (Spring Crops) . . . 
As Above W ithout Tliresh- 
ing (Winter Crops). . . 

Tilling. 

Harvesting (Reaping and 

Carting). 

Reaping (Without Carting) 
Mowing (Without Carting) 


Winter Otrabotki System 
Contract 


Free Hire 
Statement of: 


80Vo to 
1000 /. 

Paid in Written State- . , 

Advance Contract , ployers labourers 

Tenant 


9.6 


9.4 

20.5 

17.5 

6.6 


6.4 

15.3 

13.5 

7.0 


7.5 

15.2 

14.3 

2.8 

2.8 


4.3 

3.7 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

10.1 

8.5 

3.2 

2.6 

3.3 

8.0 

8.1 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

3.5 

4.0 


Thus, under otrabotki (as under bondage hire combined with 
usury) the price of labour is usually less than half of that of 
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labour under the capitalist system.^ In view of the fact that under 
the Ifdbour rent system it is possible to employ only local workers* 
and these must necessarily be peasants who “possess an allotment,” 
the very fact that the payment fo’r labour is so extraordinarily 
low indicates the significance of die allotment as a form of 
wages in kind. In such cases, the allotment at the present time 
serves as a means of “assuring” the landowner cheap labourers. 
But the difference between free labour and “semi-frce” * labour 
is not only a difference in the pay. Of enormous importance in 
this respect is the fact that the latter form of labour always 
presupposes the personal dependence of tlie labourer upon his 
employer, it always presupposes the preservation, more or less, 
of “non-economic compulsion.” Engelhard! very aptly says that 
the practice of lending money on the otraboUochni system^ is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that this form of security fo'r debts is better 
than any other: if distraint is made on the peasant’s property, 
there is very little to take, 

“but the authorities compel the peasant to fulRll the work he pledged 
himself to perform, even if that means that he will be unable to gather 
in his own grain.” (L. c., p. 216.) “Only long years of slavery, of serf 
labour for the landlord could have given rise to the indifference (only 
apparent) with which the farmer leaves his own grain in the rain and 
goes to cart another’s sheaves." (Ibid., p. 429.) 

Without, in one form or another, binding the population to their 
place of residence, to the “commune,” without a certain lack of 
equality of civic rights, otrahothiy as a system, would be impos¬ 
sible. It goes without saying that an inevitable consequence of the 
above-described features of the otrabotki system is low productiv- 


*Aft^ this, how can one refrain from describing the kind of criticism 
of capitalislm indulged in by the Narodnik, Prince Vasilchikov, as anything 
else than reactionary? The very phrase “free hire,” he exclaims pathetically, 
is contradictory, for hire presupposes lack of independence, and lack of 
independence means lack of “freedom.” Of course, this Narodnik landlord 
forgets that capitalism puts free non-independence in the place of bonded 
non-independence. 

* An expression employed by Mr. Karyshev, l.c. It is a wonder that 
Mr. Karyshev did not arrive at the conclusion that share-cropping “helps” 
to make “semi-free” labour more tolerable! 

* In which repayment of the principal or interest is made in labour.— Ed, 
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ity of labour: methods of farming based on the labour rent system 
can only be the most routine methods; the labour of a bonded 
peasant cannot but approach that of the serf in quality. 

The combination of the labour rent and the capitalist system 
makes the contemporary structure of landlord farming similar in 
economic organisation to that which prevailed in our textile in¬ 
dustry before the rise of large-scale machine industry. In that 
industry the merchant got part of the operations performed with 
the aid of his own tools and hired workers (carding yarn, dyeing 
and finishing of the fabric, etc.), and part with the aid of the 
tools of the peasant handicraftsman who worked for the merchant 
with the merchant’s materials. In contemporary landlord farming 
part of the operations are performed by wage workers, who use 
the employer’s tools, and part are performed with the tools and 
the labour of peasants who work on another’s land. In the textile 
industry above-mentioned, merchant capital was combined with 
industrial capital and the handicraftsman was burdened, in addi¬ 
tion to capital, with bondage, the merchant-middleman, the truck 
system, etc. In the present instance, likewise, merchant and usurer 
capital, and all forms of reducing pay and increasing the per¬ 
sonal dependence of the producer are combining with industrial 
capital. In the textile industry, the transitional system continued 
for centuries, being based on a primitive hand labour technique, 
and was broken in the course of three decades by large-scale 
machine industry; in this instance, the labour rent system has 
existed almost from the beginning of ancient Russ (the land- 
owners kept the serfs in bondage even at the time of Russkaya 
Pravda^), perpetuating routine technique, and is beginning 
rapidly to give way to capitalism only in the post-Reform epoch. 
In both cases, the old system implies merely stagnation in the 
form of production (and, consequently, in all social relation¬ 
ships), and the domination of Oriental barbarism. In both cases, 
the new, capitalist forms of economy ore indicative of enormous 
progress, notwithstanding the contradictions peculiar to them. 


^ Literally, Russian Truth. The ancient code of laws of the eleventh to 
thirterath centuries.-^£d. Eng. ed. 
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IV. The Fall of the Otrabotochni System 

The question now arises: in what relation does the otrabotochni 
system stand to post-Reform economics in Russia? 

First of all, commodity production cannot exist side by side 
with the labour rent system, as that system is based on natural 
self-sufficing economy, on an immobile technique and on insepa¬ 
rable ties betyeen the landlord and the peasant. For that reason, 
that system is impracticable in its complete form, and every 
advance in the development of commodity production and com¬ 
mercial agriculture undermines the conditions of its existence. 

Next we must take into consideration the following circum¬ 
stances. From what has been said above, it follows that the labour 
rent system in contemporary landlord farming should be divided 
into two forms: 1) otrabotki that can be performed only by a 
peasant owner who owns draught animals and implements (for 
example, “all-round,” dessiatin, ploughing, etc., otrabotki), and 
2) otrabotki that can be performed by a village proletarian who 
owns no implements whatever (for example, reaping, mowing, 
threshing, etc.). Obviously, both for peasant and landlord farm¬ 
ing, otrabotki, of the first and the second form, have opposite sig¬ 
nificance and the latter form represents the direct transition to 
capitalism, merging with it in a number of quite imperceptible 
stages. Usually in our literature, reference is made to otrabotki in 
general, without making this distinction. And yet, in the process 
of capitalism squeezing out otrabotki, the transference of the em¬ 
phasis from the first form of otrabotki to the second form is of 
utmost importance. Here is an example from the Summary of 
Statistical Information on the Moscow Gubernia: 

“On the mawrily of estates . . . the tilling of the fields and the 
sowing, i.e., work which has to be done with extreme care if ihe harvest 
is to be a good one is performed by permanent labourers, whereas the 
harvesting, i.e., work for which timeliness and speed is the greatest 
consideration, is given out to the surrounding peasantry, the labour 
being performed for money payment or in return for the use of pastures, 
woods, etc.” (Vol. V, part 2, p. 140.) 

On such farms the majority of the labourers are recruited on the 
otrabotki system, but the capitalist system undoubtedly predomi- 


Lenin I, 461 


17 
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nales and, as a matter of fact, the “surrounding peasantry” are 
transformed into village labourers similar to the “contract day 
labourers” in Germany, who also own land and also hire them¬ 
selves for a definite part of the year. (C/, footnote® on page 
233.) The enormous drop in the number of horses owned by the 
peasants and the increase in the number of horseless households 
as a result of the famine of die ’nineties,^ could not but have 
the effect of greatly accelerating the process of the ^apitalist sys¬ 
tem squeezing out the otrabotochni system.® 

Finally, one of the most important reasons for the fall of 
the labour rent system is the disintegration of the peasantry. The 
connection between otrahotki {first form) and precisely the middle 
group of the peasantry is clear a priori —as we have already ob¬ 
served above—and can be proved by the data of the Zemstvo 
statistics. For example, the Summary of Statistics on the Zadon 
Uyezd, Voronezh Gubernia, gives information on the number of 
households who took work by the job, according to the various 
groups of peasantry. The following table gives this data in per¬ 
centages : 

^The horse census of 1893-94 in 48 gubernias revealed a drop in the 
number of horses, owned by all horseowners, of 9.6 per cent and a drop 
in the number of horseowners of 28,321. In the gubernias: Tambov, Voronezh, 
Kursk, Ryazan, Orel, Tula and Nizhni-Novgorod, the decline in the number 
of horses between 1888 and 1893 was 21.2 per cent. In seven other gubernias 
in the Black Earth Belt the decline between 1891 and 1893 was 17 per cent. 
In 38 gubernias in European Russia in 1888-91, there were 7,922,260 peasant 
households, of which 5,736,436 owned horses. In 1893-94, in these gubernias 
there were 8,288,987 households, of which 5,647,233 owned horses. Conse¬ 
quently, the number of households owning horses declined by 89,000 whereas 
the number of horseless households increased by 456,000. The percentage of 
horseless households increased from 27.6 per cent to 31.9 per cent. {Sta¬ 
tistics of the Russian Empire, XXXVII, St. Petersburg, 1896.) Above we 
showed that in 48 gubernias in European Russia the number of horseless 
households increased from 2,800,000 in 1888-91 to 3,200,000 in 1896-1900, 
i.e., from 27.3 per cent to 29.2 per cent. In the four southern gubernias 
(Bessarabia, Ekaterinoslav, Taurida, Kherson), the number of horseless 
households increased from 305,800 in 1896 to 341,600 in 1904, i.e., from 
34.7 per cent to 36.4 per cent. [Footnote to second edition.] 

* Cf. also S. A. Korolenko, Freely Hired Labour, etc., pp. 46-47, where 
on the basis of the horse census of 1882 and 1888, he gives examples of 
how the diminution in the number of horses owned by the peasants is 
accompanied by on increase in the number of horses owned by private 
owners. 
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% of Peasants % of Total 

Group of in Group % of Total Households 

Households Taking Work Households Taking Work 

by the Job by the Job 

Horseless . 9.9 24.5 10.5 

One horse. 27.4 40.5 47.5 

From two to three horses., 29.0 31.3 39.6 

Four and more horses.... 16.5 3.2 2.3 

Total foi Uyezd. 23.3 100.0 100.0 

From the above it is clearly to be seen that taking work by 


the job is diminishing in both extreme groups. The largest per¬ 
centage of households taking work by the job is to be found in 
the middle group of peasants. In view of the fact that the Zemstvo 
statistics not infrequently include work by the job in the general 
category of “earnings,” we see here an example of the typical 
“earnings” of the middle peasantry—in exactly the same way as 
in the preceding chapter we saw the typical “earnings” of the 
lower and higher groups of the peasantry. The forms of “earn¬ 
ings” we examined in that chapter express the development of 
capitalism (commercial and industrial enterprises and the sale 
of labour power) but the present form of “earnings,” on the con¬ 
trary, expresses the backwardness of capitalism and the predomin¬ 
ance of labour rent (if we assume that in the sum total of “work 
by the job,” the kind of work that we included in the first category 
of otrabotki, predominates). ^ 

The more the natural self-sufficing system of economy and the 
middle peasantry decline, the more effectively is the labour rent 
system squeezed out by capitalism. The wealthy peasants, of 
course, cannot serve as the basis for the labour rent system, for it 
is only extreme poverty that compels the peasant to take the 
worst paid form of work and such that is ruinous for his own 
farm. But neither is the rural proletariat fit for the labour rent 
system, although for quite another reason: not possessing a farm, 
or possessing an insignificant pfot of land, the rural proletarian 
is not tied down to it to the same extent as a “middle” peasant, 
and, consequently, it is much easier for him to go away and 
hire himself on “free” conditions, i.c., for higher pay and with¬ 
out any bondage. Hence the universal dissatisfaction of our ag- 
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rarians with the drift of the peasants to the towns in quest of 
“earnings on the side” generally, hence their complaints about 
the peasant “not being sufficiently attached.” (C/. chap. IX.) 
The development of purely capitalist wage labour undermines 
the very roots of the labour rent system.* 

It is very important to note that this inseparable connection 
between the disintegration of the peasantry and the squeezing out 
of labour rent by capitalism—a connection which is clear in 
theory—was long ago observed by writers on agriculture who 
noted the various methods employed on the landlord estates. In 
the preface to his symposium of articles on Russian agriculture, 
written in the period between 1857 and 1882, Professor Stebut 
points out that: 


'Here is a very striking example: The Zemstvo statistics explain the 
extent to which money rent and rent in kind prevail in the various parts 
of the Bakhmut Uyezd, Ekaterinoslav Gubernia in the following way: 

*‘The localities where money rent is most widespread . . . are in the 
coal and salt mining districts, and is least widespread in the steppe and 
purely agricultural districts. Generally speaking, the peasants are not eager 
to go out to work, and least of all are they eager to do the irksome and 
badly paid work on the private ‘estates.’ Work in the coal mines and in 
mining generally is arduous toil and harmful to the health of the workers, 
but, generally speaking, it is better paid, and the worker is attracted by the 
prospect of receiving his monthly or weekly pay which he does not get 
when working on the ‘estates’ for the reason that there, he is either work¬ 
ing to pay for land, or straw, or grjiin which he has borrowed, or has taken 
his pay long beforehand in order to cover his constant needs, etc. 

“All this causes the worker to avoid working on the ‘estates* and he does 
avoid doing so when there is an opportunity to earn money in some place 
other than the ‘estate.’ And this opportunity occurs precisely where there 
are many coal mines at which the workers are paid ‘good’ money. With 
the ‘penc.e’ the worker earns in the mines, he can rent land without having 
to pledge himself to work on the ‘estate,’ and in this way money rent be¬ 
comes predominant.” (Quoted from Summary of Zemstvo Statistics, Vol. 11, 
p. 265.) In the steppe and non-industrial districts in the uyezd, the skop- 
shchina (share-cropping) and labour rent system is established. 

Thus, the peasant is ready to flee even to the mines to escape from the 
labour rent system! The regular pay in cash, the impersonal form of hire 
and regular work “attracts” the worker to such an extent that he prefers 
working in underground mines to agriculture, the agriculture which our 
Narodniki wax idyllic about. The fact is that the peasant knows from hard 
experience the real value of the labour rent system which the agrarians and 
the Narodniki idealise and he knows how much better purely capitalist 
relations are than that system. 
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**In contemporary communal peasant farming a differentiation is tak¬ 
ing place between rural employers and agricultural labourers. The 
former, who are becoming big farmers, are beginning to employ labour¬ 
ers and usually cease to take work by the job unless they find it ex¬ 
tremely necessary to add a little to their land or to obtain the use of 
pasture land, which in most cases cannot be obtained except by taking 
work by the job. The latter cannot take any work by the job because 
they have no horses. Hence, the obvious necessity to adopt the hired 
labourer system, the more so that those peasants who still take work by 
the job, or by the dessiatin, perform this work badly both in regard to 
quality and punctuality owing to the weakness of their horses and the 
amount of work they have taken.” (P. 20.) 

References to the fact that the ruination of the peasantry is 
leading to the labour rent system being squeezed out by capitalism 
are made in current Zemstvo statistics. In the Orel Gubernia, for 
example, it has been observed that the drop in grain prices has 
ruined many tenant farmers, and the owners have been compelled 
to increase their own sowing. 

“Simultaneously with the expansion of farming on own account on 
big estates a striving is observed to substitute labourers for the joh 
system and to abandon the system of utilising the peasants’ implements 
... a striving to improve the cultivation of the soil by employing im¬ 
proved implements ... to change the system of farming, to introduce 
grass sowing, to expand and improve cattle breeding and to give it a 
productive character.” (Agricultural Review of the Orel Gubernia for 
1887-88, pp. 125-26, quoted in Critical Remarks by P. Struve, pp. 
242-44.) 

In the Poltava Gubernia in 1890, it was observed that with the 
low prices for grain 

“there has been a diminution in peasant renting of land . . . through¬ 
out the entire gubernia. . . . Correspondingly, in many places, notwith¬ 
standing the severe drop in grain prices, landlord tilling on own account 
has increased.” (Influence of Harvests, etc., Vol. I, p. 304.) 

In the Tambov Gubernia, a considerable rise in t\e price of 
horsework has been observed: in the three years 1892-94, these 
prices were from 25 per cent to 30 per cent higher than in the 
three years 1888-91. {Novoye Slovo [New Word] 1896, No. 3, 
p. 187.) The rise in the price of horsework, which is the natural 
result of the decline in the number of peasant horses, cannot but 
affect the squeezing out of labour rent by the capitalist system. 

Of course, we do not assert that these separate references 
prove the postulate that capitalism is squeezing out the labour 
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rent system: no complete statistics on this subject are available. 
We merely quote them to illustrate the postulate that there is a 
connection between the disintegration of the peasantry and the 
squeezing out of labour rent by capitalism. General and mass 
data, which irrefutably prove that this process of squeezing out 
is actually taking place, is provided by the returns showing the 
employment of machinery in agriculture and the employment of 
free hired labour. 


VII. The Employment of Machinery in Agriculture 

The post-Reform epoch can be divided into four periods in 
regard to the development of the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery and the employment of machinery in agriculture.^ 
The first period covers the last few years immediately preceding 
the Peasant Reform and the first few years immediately following 
it. The landlords rushed to purchase imported machines in order 
to dispense with the “unpaid” labour of the serfs and to remove 
difficulties in the way of employing hired labour. This effort, of 
course, ended in failure; the fever died down and from 1863 to 
1864 the demand for machinery declined. The second period com¬ 
menced from the end of the ’seventies and continued until 1885. 
This period is characterised by an extremely steady and rapid 
increase in imports of machines from abroad; home production 
also grows steadily, but more slowly than imports. From 1881 
to 1884 the imports of agricultural machinery increased partic¬ 
ularly rapidly, which is to be explained partly by the abolition, 
in 1881, of the free import of pig iron and cast iron for the 

* Cf. Historical Statistical Review of Industry in Russia, Vol. 1, St. 
Petersburg (published for the 1882 Exhibition), article by V. Cheruyaev: 
The Agricultural Machine Industry. Also ibid., Vol. IT, St. Petersburg, 1886, 
in group IX. Agriculture and Forestry in Russia (St. Petersburg, 1893, pub¬ 
lished ior the Chicago Exhibition), article by V. Chernyaev: Agricultural 
Implements and Machinery—The Productive Forces of Russia (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1896, published for the 18% Exhibition), article by Lenin [S. N. 
Lenin, an agronomist, member of the Free Economists* Society.— Ed.]: 
AgriculHiral Implements and Machinery (part I), Yestnik Finansov [Fin¬ 
ancial News], 1R96, No. 51, and 1897, No. 21, V. Raspopin, op. ciV. Only the 
last mentioned article puts the question on a political and ttconopiic basis, 
the rest are written by agronomic specialists. 
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needs of the factories manufacturing agricultural machinery. 
The third period is that between 1885 and the beginning of the 
’nineties. In that year a duty was imposed (50 kopeks gold per 
pood*) on imported agricultural machinery, which hitherto had 
been imported duty free. The high duties caused an enormous 
drop in the imports of machinery, while home production deve¬ 
loped slowly owing to the agricultural crisis which commenced 
in that very period. Finally, the fourth period evidently com¬ 
mences with the beginning of the 1890’s when imports of agri¬ 
cultural machinery again increased and home production in¬ 
creases with particular rapidity. 

We will quote statistics which illustrate the above. The 
average annual imports of agricultural machinery in the re¬ 
spective periods were as follows: 


Period Thousand Poods Thousand Rubles 

1869-1872. 259.4 787.9 

1873-1876. 556 3 2,283.9 

1377-1880. 629.5 3,593.7 

1881-1884. 961.8 6,318 

1885-1888. 399.5 2,032 

1889-1892. 509.2 2,596 

1893-1896. 864.8 4,868 


Unfortunately, equally complete and precise statistics on the 
production of agricultural machinery and implements in Russia 
are not available. The unsatisfactory state of our industrial statis¬ 
tics, the failure to distinguish between the manufacture of ma¬ 
chinery generally and the manufacture of agricultural machinery 
in particular, the absence of any firmly established rule for dis¬ 
tinguishing between “factory” production and ‘^kustarni* (handi¬ 
craft) production of agricultural machinery prevent a complete 
picture being obtained of the development of the production of 
agricultural machinery in Russia. If we combine all the data to 
be obtained in the above-mentioned sources we will get the 
following picture of the development of the production of agri¬ 
cultural machinery in Russia: 


* Pood=36 pounds.— Ed. Eng. ed, 
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1876 

646 

415 

280 

988 

2,329 

1,628 

3,957 

1879 

1,088 

433 

557 

1,752 

3,830 

4,000 

7,830 

1890 

498 

217 

2,360 

1,971 

5,046 

2,519 

7,565 

1894 

381 

314 

6,183 

2,567 

9,445 

5,194 

14,639 


These figures show with what force the primitive agricultural 
implements are being squeezed out by improved implements 
(and, consequently, the force with which the primitive forms of 
farming are being squeezed out by capitalism). In the course 
of eighteen years the employment of agricultural machinery has 
increased by more than three and a half times and this has 
been mainly due to the increase in home production, which in¬ 
creased more than fourfold. Another remarkable thing is the 
fact that the centre of the agricultural machinery industry has 
shifted from the Vistula and the Baltic gubernias to the South 
Russian steppe gubernias. In the ’seventies, the chief centres of 
agricultural capitalism in Russia were the Western frontier 
gubernias, but in the 1890’s still more important agricultural 
capitalist districts arose in the purely Russian gubernias.' 

It is necessary to add, in regard to the figures just quoted, that 
although they are based on official (and as far as we know the 
only) returns on the questions we are discussing, they are by no 
means complete and not quite comparable for the respective 

* In order to enable the reader to judge to what extent the situation 
has changed in recent times, we will quote statistics from the Russian An- 
nual (published by the Central Statistical Committee [St. Petersburg, 1906] 
for 1900-03.) According to these figures the production of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery in the Empire amounted to 12,058,000 rubles; imports in 1902 
amounted to 15,240,000 rubles and in 1903 they amounted to 20,615,000 
rubles. [Footnote to second edition.] 
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years. For the year 1876-79 there are statistics which were espe¬ 
cially compiled for the 1882 Exhibition and are most complete, 
for they not only cover “factory” produced agricultural machinery 
and implements but also “kustarni”; it was estimated that in 
1876-79 there were, on the average, 340 establishments in Europ¬ 
ean Russia, including the Kingdom of Poland, whereas according 
to the “factory” returns there were in 1879 not more than 66 
factories in European Russia producing agricultural machinery. 
(Calculated according to Orlov’s Directory of Factories and fForks 
for 1879.) The enormous difference in these figures is explained 
by the fact that of the 340 establishments, less than one-third 
(100) had steam power and more than one-half (196) were handi¬ 
craft establishments; 236 establishments out of the 340 did nol 
have their own foundries and had their castings made outside. 
{Historical Statistical Review^ 1. c.) The figures for 1890 and 
1894, however, are taken from the Summary of Returns on Fac¬ 
tory Industry in Russia (published by the Department of Trade 
and Manufacture).* These figures do not even fully cover the 
“factory” production of agricultural machinery and implements: 
for example, in 1890 according to the Summary^ there were in 
European Russia 149 factories engaged in this industry, whereas 
Orlov’s Directory gives a list of more than 163 factories produc¬ 
ing agricultural machinery and implements. In 1894, according 
to the first mentioned returns, there were in European Russia 
164 factories of this kind {Vestnik FinansoVy 1897, No. 21, p. 
544), but according to the Census of Factories and Works, there 
were in 1894-95 more tlian 173 factories producing agricultural 
machinery and implements. These figures do not at all include 
the small ‘‘^kustarnV* workshops producing agricultural machin¬ 
ery and implements.* For these reasons there can be no doubt 
that the figures for 1890 and 1894 greatly undcresitimate the 
actual position; this is confirmed by the opinions of specialists 

' In the Vestnik Finansov for 1897, No. 21, comparative figures are given 
for 1888-94, but their source is not clearly indicated. 

*It was estimated that the number of workshops engaged in the man¬ 
ufacture and repair of agricultural implements in 1864 was 64; in 1871, 112; 
in 1874, 203; in 1879, 340; in 1885, 435; in 1892, 400; in 1895 about 400. 
(Agriculture and Forestry in Russia, p. 358 and Vestnik Finansov, 1896, 
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who calculated that in the beginning of the 1890*3 agricultuial 
machinery and implements to the value of nearly 10,000,000 
rubles were produced in Russia {Agriculture and Forestry^ p. 
359), and in 1895 an amount to the value of nearly 20,000,000 
rubles was produced. {Vestnik FinansoVj 1896, No. 51.) 

We will quote more detailed data concerning the forms and 
quantities of agricultural machinery and implements produced in 
Russia. It is calculated that in 1876, 25,835 farm implements were . 
produced; in 1877, 29,590; in 1878, 35,226; in 1879, 47,892 
agricultural machines and implements. The extent to which 
these figures have been exceeded at the present time may be ga¬ 
thered from the following data: in 1879 about 14,500 ploughs 
were produced, and in 1894, 75,500 were produced. {Vestnik Fi- 
nansoVf 1897, No. 21.) 

“Five years ago the problem of taking measures to persuade the 
peasantry to adopt ploughs for tilling their land^ was still a problem 
that awaited solution. ... At the present time, however, it has solved 
itself. Now it is no longer a rarity for a peasant to buy a plough, it 
has become a common practice, and the number of ploughs now 
acquired by the peasants every year may be counted in thousands.” ^ 

The mass of primitive agricultural implements employed in 
Russia still leaves a wide field for the manufacture and sale of 
steel ploughs.* The progress achieved in the employment of 
ploughs has brought to the front the question of employing 

No. 51.) On the other hand the Summary calculated that in 1888-94 there 
were only from 157 to 217 workshops of this kind (average for seven years, 
183). The following example illustrates the relative positions of “factory” 
production of agricultural machinery and "kustarni” In the Perm Gubernia 
in 1894 it was calculated there were only four “factories” with a combined 
output of 28,000 rubles, whereas according to the census of 1894-95 there 
were 94 “kustami* workshops with a combined output of 50,000 rubles. But 
among these “kustarnf’ workshops were included those, for example, which 
employed six wage workers and had a total output of 8,000 rubles. (An 
Outline of the State of the Handicraft Industry in Perm Gubernia, Perm 
1896.) 

^ The peasants at that time mostly employed the wooden plough, called 
in Russian *’sokha** — Ed. Eng. ed. 

^ Reports and Investigations into the Kustar Industry in Russia. Published 
by the Ministry of State Property, Vol. I, St. Petersburg, 1892, p. 202. The 
output of ploughs produced by peasants declined as a consequence of the 
competition of factory-made ploughs. 

^ Agriculture and Forestry in Russia, p. 36Q, 
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electricity. As reported in the Commercial and Industrial Ga¬ 
zette (1902, * No. 6), considerable interest was aroused at the 
Second Electro-Technical Congress by the paper read by V. A. 
Rievsky, Electricity in Agriculture, The lecturer illustrated his 
paper with excellent drawings showing the tilling of fields in 
Germany with the aid of electric ploughs and quoted figures 
which he had himself compiled at the request of a landowner in 
one of the southern gubernias which showed how economical 
this method of tilling the land was. According to the plan, 540 
dessiatins of land were to be ploughed each year, part of which 
was to be ploughed twice a year. The depth of furrow was to 
be from 9 to 10 inches; the soil was—^pure black earth. In 
addition to ploughs, the plan provided for the employment of 
machinery for other field work and also for a threshing machine 
and flour mill, the^ laitter of 25 h.p., calculated to work 2,000 
hours per annum. The cost of equipping the whole estate includ¬ 
ing six versts of overhead cables of 50 mm. thickness was esti¬ 
mated at 41,000 rubles. The cost of ploughing one dessiatin 
would be 7.40 rubles if the mill were put up, and 8.70 rubles 
if the mill were not put up. It was found that, in comparison 
with the price of labour, draught animals, etc., prevailing in the 
district, electrical equipment would cause a saving of 1,013 
rubles in the first case, and in the second case, when less power 
would be used without a mill, the saving would amount to 
966 rubles. 

The change in the manufacture of threshing and" winnowing 
machines is not so sharp because the production of these ma¬ 
chines had become relatively well established long ago.* In fact, 
a special centre for the production of these machines on **kus‘ 
tarni* lines had grown up in the town and the surrounding vil¬ 
lages of Sapozhok, Ryazan Gubernia, and the local representatives 
of the peasant bourgeoisie made plenty of money at this “trade.** 
(C/. Reports and Investigations, Vol. I, p. 208-10.) A particularly 
rapid increase is observed in the production of reaping machines. 

^ In 1879, about 4,500 threshing machines were produced, and in 1894-95, 
3,500 were produced. The latter figure, howevwr. does not include the output 
of the “Austarni” industry- 
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In 1879, about 780 of these were produced per annum, in 1893 it 
was calculated that 7,000 to 8,000 were sold per ahnum and in 
1894-95, about 27,000. In 1895, lor example, the factory be¬ 
longing to D. Greaves in Berdyansk, Taurida Gubernia, “the 
largest factory of its kind in Europe” (Vestnik Finansov, 1896, 
No. 51, I.C., for the manufacture of reaping machines), produced 
4,464 reaping machines. Among the peasants in the Taurida 
Gubernia reaping machines were so widespread that a special 
occupation arose, namely, harvesting other people’s grain.' 

Similar data are available in regard to other, less widespread 
agricultural implements. Seed scattering machines, for example, 
are now being manufactured in scores of factories, and the- more 
perfect furrow seeding machines, in the manufacture of which only 
two factories were engaged in 1893 (Agriculture and Forestry^ 
p. 360), are now being manufactured in seven factories {Produc- 


' In 1893, for example, 700 peasants with their machines gathered on 
the Uspensky estate belonging to Falz-Fein (who owned 200,000 dessiatins 
of land), to offer their services, bnt half their number went away empty- 
handed, ns only 350 were engaged. (Shakhovsky, Agricultural Migratory 
Trades, M., 1896, p. 161.) In the other steppe districts, however, especially 
in the trans Volga districts, reaping machines are not widely used as yet 
Nevertheless, in recent years even these gubernias have been trying very hard 
to overtake Novorossia. Thus, the Syzran-Vyazma railway in 1890 carried 
75,000 poods of agricultural machinery, steam engines and parts; in 1891, 
it carried 62,000 poods, in 1892, 88,000; in 1893, 12,000 poods and in 1894, 
212,000 poods, that is to say, in a matter of hve years the amount of ma¬ 
chinery thus carried was almost tripled. In 1893, the Ukholovo railway depot 
despatched about 30,000 poods of agricultural machinery of local manufac¬ 
ture, in 1894 it despatched about 82,000 poods, whereas up to 1892 inclusive, 
the total amount of agricultural machinery despatched from that depot did 
not amount to 10,000 poods per annum. “The Ukholovo depot mainly des¬ 
patched threshing machines produced in the villages ofKanino and Smikovo 
and partly in the uyezd town of Sapozhok, Ryazan Gubernia. In the village 
of Kanino there are three, foundries belonging to Ermakov, Karev and Goli¬ 
kov, which produce mainly parts for agricultural machinery. The finishing 
and assembly of machines is done at the two above-mentioned villages 
(Kanino and Smikovo), and almost the whole population of these villages 
are engaged in this industry.” (A Brief Review of the Commercial Activity 
of the Syzran-Vyazma Railway in 1894, part IV, Kaluga, 1896, p. 62-63.) The 
interesting features of this example are, first, the enormous increase in pro¬ 
duction precisely in recent years, i.e., when low grain prices have ruled, 
and, second, the connection that is revealed between “factory” and so-called 
“kustarnf'’ production. The latter is nothing more nor less than the “outside 
department” of the factory. 
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live Forces^ I. p. 51), the output of which has a particularly wide 
sale in the South of Russia. Machinery is employed in all branches 
of agriculture and in all operations performed in the production 
of particular commodities: in special reviews, reference is made 
to the widespread use of winnowing machines, seed selecting ma¬ 
chines, seed cleaners (triers), Sieed drying machines, hay presses, 
flax-retting machines, etc. In the Supplement to the Report on 
Agriculture for 1898, published by the Zemstvo Administration of 
the Pskov Gubernia {Severni Kurier,^ 1899, No. 32), reference is 
made to the increase in the use of machinery, particularly of flax- 
retting machines, owing to the transition from the production of 
flax for home use to production for the market. The number of 
ploughs in use is increasing. Reference is made to the effect 
migratory trades have on the increase in the number of agricul¬ 
tural machines in use and on the increase in wages. In the Stav¬ 
ropol Gubernia {ibid., No. 33), there is a large increase in the 
employment of agricultural machinery as a consequence of the 
increase of migration to the gubernia. In 1882, it was calculated 
that 908 machines were in use; in 1891-93, there were on the aver¬ 
age 29,275; in 1894-96, there were on the average 54,874; in 
1895. about 64,000 agricultural implements and machines. 

The increase in the employment of machinery naturally gives 
rise to an increased demand for mechanical driving power: simuL 
taneously with steam engines, “the use of kerosene engines has 
begun to grow rapidly on our farms recently” (Productive Forces, 
I, p. 56) and notwithstanding the fact that the first engine of this 
type appeared abroad only seven years ago, there are already 
seven enterprises in Russia manufacturing them. It is calculated 
that in the Kherson Gubernia there were in the’seventies only 134 
Fleam engines employed in agriculture {Materials for Statistics on 
Steam Engines in the Russian Empire, St. Petersburg, 1882), in 
1881 there were about 500. {Historical Statistical Review, Vol. II, 
section dealing with agricultural implements.) In 1884-86, in 
three uyezds in the gubernia (out of six), 435 steam threshing 
machines were found. “At the present time” (1895) “there-must 
be at least twice as many.” (Tezyakov, Agricultural Labourers 

^Northern Courier. — Ed. Eng. ed 
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and the Organisation of Sanitary Inspection for Them in the Kher¬ 
son Gubernia^ Kherson, 1896, p. 71.) Vestnik Finansov (1897, 
No. 21) says that in the Kherson Gubernia, 

“there are about 1,150 steam threshers and in the Kuban Oblast the 
number of steam threshers is about the same, etc. ... In recent times 
the acquisition of steam threshers has assumed an industrial character. 
There have been cases when a threshing machine and steam engine 
costing five thousand rubles have paid for themselves in two or three 
good harvest years, and the owner immediately purchased a new one 
on the same terms. Thus, on small farms in the Kuban Oblast, five and 
even ten such machines may be found on a single farm. There, they 
have become an essential accessory of every well-kept farm.” “Generally 
speaking, in the South of Russia at the present time, more than ten 
thousand steam engines for agricultural purposes are ia use.” '(Produc¬ 
tive Forces, IX, p. 151.) i 

If we recall that in 1875-78 it was calculated that in the whole 
of European Russia only 1,351 steam engines were in use in agri¬ 
culture, and, in 1901, according to incomplete returns (Summary 
of Factory Inspectors' Reports for 1903) tliere were 12,091; in 
1902, 14,609; in 1903, 16,021; in 1904, 17,287 agricultural 
steam engines, the gigantic revolution capital has brought about 
in Russian agriculture in the last two or‘three decades will be¬ 
come clear. The Zemstvo played a great part in accelerating 
this process. At the beginning of 1897, Zemstvo agricultural 
machinery and implement sto-res “were already established by 
eleven gubernias and 203 uyezd Zemstvos having a total working 

* C/. correspondence from the Perekop Uyezd, Taurida Gubernia, in 
Russkiyc Vedomosti {Russian News'] of August 19, 1898 (No. 167). “Owing 
to the widespread use of reaping machines, and horse and steam threshing 
machines among our farmers, field work is making very rapid progress. 
The old-fashioned method of threshing with the aid of a roller “Hail” has 
been abandoned. . . . Every year the Crimean farmer increases his area of 
cultivation and is therefore compelled to resort to the aid of improved agri¬ 
cultural implements and machines. With the aid of the flail it is possible 
to thresh not more than from 150 to 200 poods of grain per day; a 10 h.p. 
steam thresher will do 2,000 to 2,500 per day and a horse-driven thresher 
will do 700 to 800 poods per day. That is why the demand for agricultural 
implements, reapers and threshers is increasing so rapidly from year to year 
that the stocks at the factories producing them become exhausted, as has 
happened this year, and they cannot satisfy the demands of the farmers.” 
The drop in grain prices must be regarded as one of the most important 
reasons for the increase in the use of improved implements, for the farmer 
is compelled to reduce cost of production. 
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capital of about one million rubles.” {Vestnik Finansov, 1897, 
No. 21.) In the Poltava Gubernia, the turnover of the Zemotvo 
agricultural machinery stores increased from 22,600 rubles in 
1890 to 94,900 rubles in 1892, and 210,100 rubles in 1895. In 
the six years 12,600 ploughs, 500 winnowing machines and seed 
sorters, 300 reaping machines, and 200 horse threshers were 
sold. “The principal customers at the Zemstvo stores are the 
Cossacks and the peasants; they - purchased 70 per cent of the 
total number of ploughs and horse threshers sold. The pur¬ 
chasers of seeding and reaping machines were mainly landown¬ 
ers, and large landowners at that, those owning more than 100 
dessiatins.” {Vestnik Finansov, 1897, No. 4.) 

According to the report of the Ekaterinoslav Gubernia Zemstvo 
Administration for 1895, the use of improved agricultural imple¬ 
ments in the gubernia is spreading very rapidly. For example, the 
following table gives the estimated totals for the Verklinednep- 
rovsk Uyezd: 


Ploughs (Various Types for Deep 
and Shallow Ploughing). 

Horse Threshers. 


f Landowners.. 

' Peasants. 

Landowners.. 
Peasants. 


1894 1895 

5,220 6,752 

27,271 30,112 

131 290 

671 898 


(Vestnik FinansoVt 1897, No. 6) 


According to the returns of the Moscow Gubernia Zemstvo Ad¬ 
ministration, the peasants in the Moscow Gubernia in 1895 owned 
41,210 ploughs which were distributed among 20.2 per cent of. the 
total households. {Vestnik Finansovt 1896, No. 31.) In the Tver 
Gubernia, according to the returns of a special census taken in 
1896, there were 51,266 ploughs owned by 16.5 per cent of the 
total number of households. In the Tver Uyezd there were in 1890 
only 290 ploughs and in 1896 there were 5,581 ploughs. {Sum¬ 
mary of Statistics on the Tver Gubernia^ Vol. XIII, part 2, pp. 
91-94.) It is possible to judge from this how rapidly the farms 
of the peasant bourgeoisie are becoming consolidated and im- 
proveH. 
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VIII. The Significance of Machinery in Agriculture 

Having established the fact that the production and employ¬ 
ment of agricultural machinery in post-Reform agriculture in 
Russia is developing with extreme rapidity, we must now examine 
the question as to the social and economic significance of this 
phenomenon. From what has been said above in regard to the 
economics of peasant and landlprd farming, the following postu¬ 
lates must be deduced: on the one hand, it is precisely capitalism 
which is the factor that gives rise to and spreads the employment 
of machinery in agriculture; on the other hand, the application 
of machinery in agriculture bears a capitalist character, i.e., it 
leads to the establishment of capitalist relationships and to tlie 
further development of these relationships. 

We will deal with the first postulate. We have seen that the 
labour rent system and patriarchal peasant economy, which is 
inseparably connected with it, are by their very nature based on 
routine technique, on the preservation of ancient methods of pro¬ 
duction. Within the internal structure of this economic regime 
there is nothing to stimulate the change of technique; on the con¬ 
trary, the exclusiveness arid isolation of this system of economy, 
the poverty and degradation of the dependent peasant excludes 
the possibility of introducing improvements. In particular, we 
will point to the fact that payment for labour under the labour 
rent system is much lower (as we have seen) than under free hire; 
and it is well known that low wages is one of the most import¬ 
ant obstacles to the introduction of machinery. And the facts do 
indeed sho-w that the wide movement for the reform of agricul¬ 
tural technique commenced only in the post-Reform period of 
the development of commodity production and capitalism. Com¬ 
petition, which was created by capitalism, and the fact that the 
farmer is dependent on the world market, made the reform of 
technique necessary and the drop in grain prices caused this 
necessity to • become very urgent.* 

^ “In the past two years, owing to the drop in grain prices and the 
necessity at all costs to reduce the cost of agricultural labour, reaping ma¬ 
chines have also . . . begun to be so widely employed that the stores are- 
not able to keep up with the. demand.*’ (Tezyakov, op. cit. p. 71.^ The 
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Ii^ order to explain the second postulate, vre must examine land¬ 
lord and peasant farming separately. When a landlord introduces 
machines or improved implements, he substitutes his own imple¬ 
ments for that of the peasants (who work for him); hence, he 
passes from the labour rent system to the capitalist system. The 
spread of the use of agricultural machinery implies the squeezing 
out of the labour rent system by capitalism. It is possible, of 
course, that a condition, for example in letting land, may be im¬ 
posed that the tenant shall pay labour rent in the form of day 
work on a reaping machine, threshing machine, etc., but this will 
be labour rent of the second type, labour rent which transforms 
the peasant into a day labourer. Such “exceptions,” therefore, 
merely go to prove- the general rule that when the private landlord 
farmers acquire improved implements, the bonded (“independent,” 
according to the Narodnik terminology) peasant is transformed 
into a wage labourer—^in exactly the same way as when the mer¬ 
chant who gave work out to his workers to perform in their own 
homes acquires his own means of production, the bonded ^*kustar* 
is transformed into a wage worker. When the landlord farmer 
acquires implements of his own, it inevitably leads to the under¬ 
mining of the middle peasantry which seeks to gain a livelihood 
by means of otrabotki. We have already seen that otrabotki is the 
specific “trade” of the middle peasantry, whose implements there¬ 
fore, represent, not only a constituent part of peasant farming, but 
also of landlord farming.^ Hence, the spread of the employment 
present agricultural crisis is a capitalist crisis. Like all capitalist crises, it 
ruins the farmers and owners in one locality, in one country, in one branch 
of agriculture, and at the same time it gives a powerful impetus to the 
development of capitalism in another locality, in another country, in another 
branch of agriculture. It is the failure to understand this fundamental 
feature of the present crisis and its economic nature that marks the main 
error in the reasoning of N—on, Kablukov and others), on this theme. 

‘Mr. V. V. expresses this truism (that the existence of the middle peas¬ 
ant is conditioned to a considerable degree by the existence of the labour 
rent system of landlord fanning) in the following original way: “The owner, 
so to speak, shares the cost of maintaining his (the peasant’s) implements.” 
“It logically follows, therefore,” justly observes Mr. Sanin, in commenting 
on this, “that it is not the labourer who works for the landlord, but the 
landlord who works for the labourer.” (A. Sanin, A Few Remarks on the 
Theory of Peoples Production, in an appendix to the Russian translation 
of Hurwitz’s Economic Condition of the Russian Village, M., 1896, p. 47.) 


Lenin I, 461 


18 
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of agricultural machinery and improved implements and thg ex¬ 
propriation of the peasantry—are two inseparably connected phe¬ 
nomena. It is hardly necessary to explain, after what has been 
said in the preceding chapter, that the spread in the employment 
of improved implements among the peasantry has the same signi¬ 
ficance. The systematic employment of machinery in agriculture 
squeezes out the patriarchal “middle” peasant as inexorably as 
the steam-driven loom squeezes out the handloom, kustar weaver. 

The results of the application of machinery in agriculture con¬ 
firm what has been said and reveal all the typical features of 
capitalist prO'gress with all the contradictions peculiar to it. Ma¬ 
chines, to an enormous degree, increase the productivity of labour 
in agriculture, which, until the present epoch, has remained al¬ 
most untouched by the process of social development. Hence, the 
mere fact that the employment of machinery in Russian agriculture 
is increasing is sufficient to reveal how unsound is Mr. N—on's 
assertion that there is “absolute stagnation” {Outlines^ p. 32) in 
the production of grain in Russia, and even that there is a “dimi¬ 
nution in the productivity” of agricultural labour. Later on we 
will return to this assertion which contradicts generally estab¬ 
lished facts and which Mr. N—on made only for the purpose of 
idealising pre-capitalist conditions. 

To proceed. Machines lead to the concentration of production 
and to the introduction of capitalist co-operation in agriculture. 
The introduction of machinery calls, on the one hand, for the in¬ 
vestment of large amounts of capital and, consequently, only big 
farmers are able to acquire it; on the other hand, the employment 
of macliinery pays only when an enormous quantity of goods is 
turned out: the expansion of production becomes a necessity with 
the introduction of machinery. The spread of reaping machines, 
steam threshers, etc., therefore, indicates the concentration of ag¬ 
ricultural production—and we shall indeed see later on that the 
district of Russian agriculture in which the employment of ma¬ 
chinery is particularly widespread (Novorossia) is distinguished 
for the great size of its farms. Here we will merely observe that 
it would be a mistake to imagine that concentration in agriculture 
only lakes place in'the form of extensive expansion of sown area 
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(as Mr. N —on does); as a matter of fact, concentration in agri¬ 
cultural production manifests itself in the most diverse forms, 
corresponding to the forms of merchant farming. (C/. next chap¬ 
ter.) The concentration of production is inseparably connected 
with wide co-operation between the workers employed on the farm. 
Above we saw an example of a large estate on which hundreds of 
reaping machines were employed simultaneously for the purpose 
of harvesting the grain. 

“Horse threshers require from four to eight horses and from 14 to 
23 and even more workers, half of whom are women and boys, i.c., 
half-labourers. . . . The eight to ten h.p. steam threshers, which are 
employed on all large farms” (Kherson Gubernia) “require simultan¬ 
eously from 50 to 70 workers of whom more than half aro. half-labourers, 
boys and girls of 12 to 17 years of age.*^’ (Tezyakov, Lc., p. 93.) 

“Large farms, on which 500 to 1,000 workers are gathered 
together, simultaneously may, without hesitation, be compared 
with an industrial establishment,” the same author justly ob¬ 
serves. (P. 518.)* Thus, while our Narodniki were arguing that 
the “village commune” “could easily” introduce co-operation in 
agriculture,. life proceeds in its own way, and capitalism, divid¬ 
ing the village commune into two groups whose interests are 
antagonistic to each other, created large farms based on the wide 
co-operation of wage labourers. 

From the preceding it is clear that machines create a home 
market for capitalism: first, a market for^ means of production 
(for the products of the engineering industry, mining industry, 
etc., etc.) and second, a market for labour power. As we have 
seen already, the introduction of machines leads to tlic substitution 
of free hired labour for the labour rent system and to the creation 
of peasant farms employing agricultural labour. The employ¬ 
ment of agricultural machinery on a mass scale presupposes the 
existence of a ipass of agricultural wage labourers. In those dis¬ 
tricts where agricultural capitalism is developed most, this pro¬ 
cess of introducing wage labour, simultaneously with the intro¬ 
duction of machinery, cuts across another process, namely, the 
wage workers are squeezed out by the machines. On the one 

*C/. also next chapter, section 2, in which more detailed data are 
given on dimensions of capitalist farms in this district of Russia, 
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hand, the rise of a peasant bourgeoisie and the landlords’ tran¬ 
sition from the labour rent system to capitalism creates the de¬ 
mand focr wage labourers; on the other hand, in those places 
where farming has been long conducted on the basis of wage 
labour, the machines squeeze out the wage labourers. There is no 
pirecise statistical data covering a wide field to indicate what the 
general results of both these processes for the whole of Russia 
are, i.e., whether the number of agricultural wage labourers is 
increasing or diminishing. There is no doubt that up till now the 
number has been increasing. {Cf. next section.) We assume that 
it is continuing to increase at the present time*: in the first 
place, data on machinery squeezing out wage workers in agri¬ 
culture is available only for Novorossia, and in other capitalist 
agiicuLtural districts (Baltic and Western region. Eastern reg¬ 
ion, several of the industrial gubernias) the prevalence of this 
process on a large scale has not been established. There still 
remains the enormous region where the labour rent system pre¬ 
dominates, and in that region the introduction of machinery gives 
rise to a demand for wage labour. Secondly, the increase in the 
intensiveness of agriculture (introduction of root crops, for ex¬ 
ample) increases the demand for wage labour to an enormous 
degree. {Cf. chap. IV.) The absolute diminution in the number 
of agricultural wage l^ourers (unlike industrial) must take 
place, of course, at a certain stage of development of capitalism, 
namely, when agriculture throughout the whole country will 
have becai organised on capitalist lines and when the employ¬ 
ment of machinery will have become general. 

In regard to Novorossia, local investigators have observed the 
usual consequences of highly developed capitalism. The machine 
is squeezing out the wage workers and is creating a capitalist 
reserve army of labour in agriculture. 

“The times of fabulous prices for labourers in the Kherson Gubernia 

are past. Owing to the increased spread of agricultural implements. . . 

(and to other causes) “the price of labourers is systematically declining^ 

"■It is hardly necessary to explain that in a country which has a mass 
of peasantry the absolute increase in the number of agricultural wage la¬ 
bourers is quite compatible, not only with a relative, but also with an ab¬ 
solute diminution of tlie rural population. 
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(Author’s italics.) . The distribution of agricultural implements, 

which releSses the large farms from dependence on labourers,* at the 
same time reduces the demand for labourers and thus puts the labour¬ 
ers in an embarrassing position.” (Tezyakov, Z,c,, pp. 66-71.) 

The sam'e thing is stated by another Zemstvo Medical Officer for 
Health, Mr. Kudryavtsev, in his work, The Migratory Agricul¬ 
tural Labourers at the Nikolayev Fair in Kakhovka, Taurida Gu¬ 
bernia, and Sanitary Inspection Among Them in 1895, (Kher¬ 
son, 1896.) 

“The price of labourers . . . continues to fall and a considerable 
number of the migratory workers fail to 'nbtain employment and are 
unable to earn anything, i.c.. what in the language of economic science 
is called a reserve army of labour is created—an artificial surplus 
population.” (P. 61.) 

The drop in the price of labour caused by this reserve army of 
labour sometimes reaches such dimensions that “many employers 
preferred” (in 1895) “harvesting by hand labour to machine 
harvesting!” {Ibid,, p. 66, taken from the Report of the Kherson 
Zemstvo, August, 1895.) This fact reveals more strikingly and 
convincingly than any argument how profound are the contra¬ 
dictions peculiar to the capitalist employment of machinery! 

Another consequence of the application of machinery is the 
increased employment of female and child labour. The develop¬ 
ment of capitalist agriculture in general has given rise to a certain 
hierarchy of labour, which very much recalls the hierarchy among 
factory workers. For example, in the big farms in South Russia 
the labourers are divided into the following categories: a) full la¬ 
bourers, adult males capable of performing all kinds of work; 
b) half-labourers, women, and men up to the age of 20; half- 
labourers are again divided into two sub-categories: aa) 12-13 to 
15-16 years of age—^these are half-labourers in the strict sense of 

*Mr. Ponamarev expresses himself on this point in the following way: 

**Machines, in regulating the price for harvesting, in all probability, at the 
same time discipline the labourers.” (Article in Agriculture and Forestry, 
quoted in Vestnik Finansov, 1896, No. 14.) You wilf remember how 
Andrew Urc, the *‘Pindar of the capitalist factory,” welcomed the machine 
vdiich created “order” and “discipline” among the workers. (See Moix, 
Capital, Vol. 1, p. 458.— Ed. Eng. ed.) Agricultural capitalimi in RasaSa 
has not only manged to create Bn **agricuilural factory,” but also “Pind¬ 
ars” of such factories. 
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the term, and bb) labourers of strong power: “in th^ language of 
economics ‘three-quarters’ labourers”' from 16 to 20 years of age, 
capable of performing all kinds of work except mowing. Finally, 
there is: category c) half-labourers of weak power^ children not 
less than 8 and not mose than 14 years of age; these act as swine* 
herds, calfherds, weeders and ploughboys. Often they work merely 
for their food and clothes. The introduction of machinery “ren¬ 
ders the full labourers worthless” and enables cheaper female and 
child labour to be employed in their stead. Statistics on migra¬ 
tory labour confirm the fact that female labour is taking the place 
of male labour. In 1890, in Kakhovka, and in the city of Kherson, 
the number of women labourers registered represented 12.7 per 
cent of the total number of labourers; in 1894, for the whole 
gubernia, 18.2 per cent (10,239 out of a total of 56,464); in 1895, 
25.6 per cent (13,474 out of 48,753). Children in 1893 represen¬ 
ted 0.7 per cent (from 10 to 14 years of age); in 1895, 1.69 per 
cent (from 7 to 14 years of age). Among the local farm labourers 
in the Elizavetgrad Uyezd in the Kherson Gubernia, children repre¬ 
sented 10.6 per cent. (Ibid.) 

Machinery increases the intensity of labour of the labourers. 
For example, the most widely employed type of reaping macliine 
(which requires hand scattering) has acquired the characteristic 
name of “brow warmer” or “forelock warmer,” as working with 
this machine calls for extraordinary exertion on the part of the 
labourer; the labourer takes the place of a scattering implf*m''nt. 
(C/. Productive Forces, I, p. 52.) Intensity of labour also in¬ 
creases with the threshing machine. Here, too (as everywliere), the 
capitalist employment of machinery creates a powerful stimulus 
to increasing the working day. Night work is introduced in agri¬ 
culture, a thing never observed before. “In good harvest years...” 
work “in certain big landlord fanns and on many peasant farms 
is carried on even at night” (Tezyakov, /.c., p. 126) by artificial 
light—torches. ( (P. 92.) Finally, the systematic employment of 
machinery results in traumatism among agricultural labourers; 
naturally, the employment of young women and children on ma¬ 
chinery particularly .leads to an abundance of accidents. During 

'Tezyakov, l.c.,- p. 72, 
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the agricultural season, the Zemstvo hospitals and dispensaries in 
the KJierson Gubernia, for example, are filled “almost exclusively 
with traumatic patients” and serve as “field hospitals, as it were, 
for the treatment of those in the enormous army of agricultural 
labourers who have been put out of action, the victims of the 
ruthless, destructive effect of the agricultural machinery and 
implements.” {Ibid., p. 126.) A special medical literature is be* 
ing created dealing v/ith injuries caused by agricultural machin¬ 
ery. Proposals are put forth for the introduction of compulsory 
regulations governing the employment of agricultural machin¬ 
ery. {Ibid.) Large-scale machine production in agriculture, as in 
industry, imperatively gives rise to the demand for the public super¬ 
vision and regulation of production. We will deal below with the 
attempts that have been made to introduce such supervision. 

In conclusion we will note the extreme inconsistency in the 
attitude of tlie Narodniki toward the question of the employment 
of machinery in agriculture. To admit the usefulness and pro¬ 
gressive character of the employment of machinery, to defend all 
measures directed toward developing and facilitating it, and at 
the same time to ignore the fact that machinery in Russian agri¬ 
culture is employed in a capitalist manner means to sink to the 
point of view of the small and big agrarians. And our Narodniki 
do ignore the capitalist character of the employment" of agricul¬ 
tural machinery and improved implements and do not even at¬ 
tempt to analyse what type of peasant and landlord introduce 
machines on their farms. Mr. V.V. angrily calls Mr. V. Cherna- 
yev “a representative of capitalist technique.” {Progressive Ten¬ 
dencies, p. 11.) Perhaps Mr. V. Chemayev, or some other official 
in the Ministry for Agriculture is to blame for the fact that ma¬ 
chinery in Russia is employed capitalistically! In spite of die 
grandiloquent promise “not to depart from the facts” {Outlines, 
chap. XIV), Mr. N—on preferred to ignore the fact that it is pre¬ 
cisely capitalism that has developed the utilisation of machinery 
in our agriculture, and he invented the diverting theory according 
to which exchange reduces the productivity of labour in agricul¬ 
ture! (P. 74.) It is neither possible, nor is there any need to criti¬ 
cise this theory proclaimed without any analysis of the facts. We 
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will limit ourselves to giving a small sample of Mr. N—on’s reas^ 
oning. 

“If the productivity of labour in Russia had doubled, the price of 
a quarter of wheat would now be, not twelve rubles, but six, and that 
is all there is to say about it.” (P. 234.) , 

Not all, by any means, most worthy economist. “In Russia” 
(as indeed in commodity society everywhere), only individual em¬ 
ployers adopt a higher technique and only gradually is it adopted 
by the rest. “In Russia,” only the rural entrepreneurs are in a 
position to improve their technique. “In Russia,” this progress of 
the rural entrepreneur, small and big, is inseparably connected 
with the ruin of the peasantry and the creation of a rural pro¬ 
letariat. Therefore, if the higher level of the technique of farm¬ 
ing employed among rural entrepreneurs became socially neces¬ 
sary (and only under such circumstances would the price be re¬ 
duced by half), this would mean that almost the whole of agri¬ 
culture had passed into the hands of capitalists; it would mean 
the complete proletarianisation of millions of peasants; it would 
mean' an enormous growth in the non-agricultural population 
and an increase in the number of factories (in order that the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour in our agriculture may be doubled, an enor¬ 
mous development is required in the engineering industry, min¬ 
ing industry, steam transport, the construction of a mass of new 
types of farm buildings, granaries, warehouses, canals, etc., etc.). 
Mr. N—on here repeats the little error that he usually commits 
in his reasoning: he skips the consecutive steps that are neces¬ 
sary in the development of capitalism: he skips over the intricate 
complex of social-economic changes which inevitably accompany 
the development of capitalism, and then mourns and weeps over 
the danger of capitalist “drastic changes.” 

IX. Wage Labour in Agriculture 

We now come to the principal manifestation of agricultural 
capitalism—^to the employment of free wage labour. This feature 
of post-Reform economy has become most strongly revealed in 
the southern and eastern regions of European Russia and has 
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manifested itself in that mass migration of agricultural wage 
labourers which became known as the “agricultural migration.” For 
that reason we will first quote facts concerning this main region 
of agricultural capitalism in Russia and then examine the data 
concerning the whole of Russia. 

The enormous migration of our peasants in search of work 
for wages was noted long ago in our literature. Reference was 
already made to it by Flerovsky {Conditions of the Working 
Class in Russia, St. Petersburg, 1869), who tried to determine the 
extent to which this was spread in the various gubernias. In 1875, 
Chaslavsky gave a general review of “agricultural migratory 
trades” {Compilation of Political Knowledge, Vol. II) and noted 
its real significance (“there was formed . . . something in the 
nature of a semi-vagrant population ... something in the nature of 
future agricultural labourers”). In 1887, Mr. Raspopin summed 
up a number of Zemstvo statistics on this phenomenon and re¬ 
garded it not as peasants seeking “earnings” in general, but as 
the proc^ of formation of a class of wage labourers in agricul¬ 
ture. In the ’nineties, the works of S. Korolenko, Rudnyev, Tezya- 
kov, Kudryavtsev and Shakhovsky appeared, thanks to whom this 
phenomenon was studied incomparably more fully. 

The regions to which the agricultural wage labourers mainly 
migrated were the Bessarabia, Kherson, Taurida, Ekaterinoslav, 
Don, Samara, Saratov (southern part) and Orenburg Gubernias. 
We are limiting ourselves to European Russia, but it must be ob¬ 
served that the movement is spreading ever wider (especially in 
recent times), and is reaching the North Caucasus and the Ural 
regions, etc. Statistics on capitalist agriculture in that region (of 
merchant grain farming) will be given in the next chapter; there, 
also, we will note other places to which agricultural labourers 
migrate. The principal regions from which agricultural labourers 
migrate are the midland Black Earth gubernias: the Kazan, Sim¬ 
birsk, Penza, Tambov, Ryazan, Tula, Orel, Kursk, Voronezh, 
Kharkov, Poltava, Chernigov, Kiev, Podolsk and Volynia Guber¬ 
nias.^ Thus the migration of workers proceeds from the most 

' ^ In chap. VIII, in examining the process of migration of wage workers 
in Russia as a whole, we descnbe in greater detail raigratien to various 
localities. 
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densely populated regions to the least populated regions which 
are being colonised; from the places where serfdom was most 
developed to those places where it was least developed from the 
places where the labour rent (otrahotki) system was most devel¬ 
oped to the places where the labour rent system was least devel¬ 
oped and ca})italisra is most developed. Hence, the labourers are 
fleeing from “semi-free” la}»our to free labour. It would be a 
mistake to think that this flight reduces itself entirely to migration 
from the more densely poy)ulated regions to the sparsely popu¬ 
lated regions. A study of the migration of workers (Mr. S. Koro¬ 
lenko, l.c.) has revealed the peculiar and important fact that the 
migration of workers from many localities is so great that a short¬ 
age of labourers is created in those districts, which is made good 
by the immigration of labourers from other districts. Hence, the 
migration of labourers not only expresses a striving on the part 
of the population to spread itself more evenly over the given ter¬ 
ritory, but it also expresses a striving on the part of the labour¬ 
ers to go where better conditions prevail. We will fully appre¬ 
ciate this striving if we recall the fact that wages in the districts 
from which migration proceeds—the otrahotki districts—^are par- 
ticularly loiVj and that districts to which migration takes place, 
the capitalist districts, wages are incomparably higher.* 

As for the dimensions of “agricultural migration,” general 
data is available only in the above-mentioned work of S. Koro¬ 
lenko, who calculates the surplus of labourers (relative to the 
local demand) at 6,360,000 for the whole of Russia, of which 
2,137,000 are in the above enumerated 15 gubernias from which 
migration takes place. On the other hand, in the eight gubernias 
to which migration takes place he calculates that there is a short¬ 
age of 2,173,000 labourers. Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. S. 
Korolenko’s methods of calculation are not always satisfactory, 
the general conclusions he draws (as we shall see below) must 

* Chaslavsky has already pointed out that in those places to which migra¬ 
tion takes place the serfs, represented from 4 to 15 per cent, and in those 
places from which migration takes place they represented from 40 to 60 
per cent. 

*See table of figures for ten years in chap. VIII, sec. 4, the formation 
of an internal market for labour power. 
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l)C regarded as approximately correct, and the number of migrant 
workers he gives is not only not exaggerated, but rather an under¬ 
estimation of the facts. There can be no doubt that of these two 
million workers who migrate to the South, part are non-agricul- 
tural workers. But Mr. Shakhovsky (Lc.) quite arbitrarily, at 
random, calculates that half this number are industrial workers. 
First of all we know from all sources that it is mainly agricultural 
labourers who migrate to that region and, secondly, the agricul¬ 
tural labourers do not migrate from the above enumerated guber¬ 
nias only. Mr. Shakhovsky himself quotes a figure which confirms 
Mr. S. Korolenko’s calculations. He states that in the eleven gu¬ 
bernias of the Black Earth Belt (which were included in the above 
list of gubernias from which migration takes place), 2,000,703 
passports and identity certificates were issued in 1891 (Lc., p. 
24), whereas, according to Mr. S. Korolenko’s calculations only 
1,745,913 labourers left those gubernias. Consequently, Mr. S. 
Korolenko’s figures are not in the least exaggerated and appar. 
ently, the total number of migrant agricultural labourers in Rus¬ 
sia must be more than two million.* The fact that such a vast 
number of “peasants” abandon their houses and allotments (that 
is, those who have houses and allotments) strikingly reveals the 
enormous process of transformation of the small farmers into 
rural proletarians; it reveals the enormous demand growing agri¬ 
cultural capitalism is creating for wage labour. 

’ There i<? another method of testing Mr, S. Korolenko’s figures. We 
learn from the above-mentioned works of Messrs. Tezyakov and Kudryavtsev 
that the agricultural labourers, who in their travels in search of “earnings” 
travel at least part of the way by railway, represent one-tenth of the total 
(combining the figures given by both authors, we get the result that of a 
total of 72,635 labourers questioned, only 7,827 travelled at least part of the 
way by railway). And yet the total number of labourers, who, in 1891, 
travelled by the three main railways in the direction we are concerned withy 
does not exceed 200.000 (170,000 to 189,000)— -according to Mr. Shakhovsky. 
(L.C., p. 71, according, to railway returns.) Consequently, the total number 
of labourers who migrated to the South in search of work should be about 
two million. Incidentally, the insignificant number of workers who travel by 
railway proves that Mr. N—on is mistaken when he assumes that it is the 
agricultural labourers who provide the bulk of our railway passenger traffic. 
Mr. N—on lost sight of the fact that the non-agricultural labourer receives 
higher wages and can therefore better afford to travel by railway and, 
moreover, these workers (for example, builders, navvies, dock workers), also 
go out to work in the spring and summer seasons. 
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The question now arises, what is the number of rural wage 
labourers in European Russia, both migrant and settled? The only 
attempt to reply to this question that we know of is that made in 
Mr. Rudnyev’s work, Peasant Trades in European Russia. {Jour^ 
nal of the Saratov Zemstvo^ 1894, Nos. 6 and 11.) This extremely 
valuable work gives a summary of the Zemstvo statistical returns 
for 148 uyezds in 19 gubernias of European Russia. The total 
number of those engaged in “trades” is estimated at 2,798,122 out 
of 5,129,863 male workers (18 to 60 years of age), i.e., 55 per 
cent of the total number of peasant workers.^ The author placed 
in the category of “agricultural trades” only agricultural labour- 
ers working for hire (labourers, day labourers, shepherds, cow¬ 
herds). In determining the percentage of agricultural labourers 
to the total number of males of working age in the various guber¬ 
nias and districts of Russia, the author arrived at the conclusion 
that, in the Black Earth Belt, about 25 per cent of all the male 
workers are engaged in agricultural work for hire and in the non- 
Black Earth districts, about 10 per cent are so engaged. This gives 
the number of agricultural labourers in European Russia as 
3,395,000, or, in round numbers, three and a half million, (Rud- 
nyev, l.c., p. 448. This represents about 20 per cent of the total 
number of males of working age.) It must be observed in this 
connection that, according to Mr. Rudnyev, 

“day labourers and those working on agricultural labour at piece rates 
were recorded in the statistics only in those cases when this occupa¬ 
tion was the chief occupation of the given person or the given family.”* 
(I..C., p. 446.) 

Mr. Rudnyev’s figure should be regarded as the minimum, 

*As Mr. Rudnyev points out, by “trades” is meant all peasant oc¬ 
cupations except farm work on the peasant’s own, purchased or rented land. 
Undoubtedly, the majority of those engaged in “trades” are wage labourers 
in agriculture or in industry. We therefore call the reader’s attention to the 
fact that these figures are very close to our estimate of the number of the 
rural proletariat: in chap. II we calculated that the latter represent 40 per 
cent of the peasantry. Here we see the estimate of 55 per cent engaged in 
^‘trades,” of which, in all probability, 40 per cent are engaged in various 
occupations for hire. 

’This figure does not include, therefore, the mass of peasants for whom 
agricultural labour for hire represents^ not tfaerchtef, but a no less important 
occupBtlun than working on their own farms. 
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firstly^, because the returns of the Zemstvo census are more or less 
obsolete, as they refer to the ’eighties and even to the ’seventies 
and secondly, because in arriving at the percentage of agricultural 
labourers, no account was taken of the districts where capitalist 
agriculture is highly developed—the Baltic and Western guber¬ 
nias. For lack of other figures, we are obliged to take tills figure 
of three and a half million. 

It appears, therefore, that about one-fifth of the peasantry are 
already in the position in which their “chief occupation” is tliat 
of wage labourers working for rich peaisants and landlords. We 
see here tlie first group of entrepreneurs who create a demand for 
the labour power of the rural proletariat. These are rural entre- 
preneurs who employ about half of the lower group of the peas- 
antry. Thus, there is complete interdependence between the for¬ 
mation of a class of rural entrepreneurs and the growth of the 
lower group of the “peasantry,” i.e., the growth in the number of 
rural proletarians. Among these rural entrepreneurs an important 
role is played by the peasant bourgeoisie; for example, in nine 
uyezds in the Voronezh Gubeniia, 43.4 per cent of the total num¬ 
ber of agricultural labourers are employed by peasants. (Rud- 
nyev, p. 434.) If we lake this percentage as the standard for all 
rural labourers and for the whole of Russia, we will find that 
the peasant bourgeoisie create a demand for a million and a half 
agricultural labo-urers. The very same “peasantry” throw on to 
the market millions of labourers seeking employment—and create 
an imposing demand for wage labourers. 

X. The Significance of Free Wage Labour in Agriculture 

We will now try to depict the main features of the new social 
relationships that have sprung up in agriculture with the employ¬ 
ment of free wage labour, and to define their significance. 

The agricultural labourers who migrate to the South in such 
large numbers belong to the poorest strata of the peasantry. Of 
the labourers who migrate to the Kherson Gubernia, seven-tenths 
go on foot, as they have not the means to pay their fare, “they 
tramp for hundreds and thousands of versts along the railway 
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track and the banks of navigable rivers and admire the pleasing 
picture of rapidly moving trains and smoothly sailing ships.” 
(Tezyakov, p. 35.) On the average, the labourer takes with him 
about two rubles *; not infrequently, they have not enough money 
to pay for the passport, and they pay ten kopeks foi a monthly 
identity certificate. The journey takes from 10 to 12 days and 
after such a long tramp (sometimes barefooted in the cold spring 
mud), the feet of the pedestrians swell and become calloused and 
bruised. About one-tenth of these labourers travel in dubi (large 
boats made from rough boards, holding from 50 to 80 persons, 
usually packed to the utmost). The reports of an official com¬ 
mission (The Zvegintsev Commission) note the danger of this 
form of travel: 

“Not a year passes but that one, two or even more of those over¬ 
crowded dubi go to the bottom with thoir passengers.” {Ibid^ p. 84.) 

The overwhelming majority of the labourers own allotments, but 

of insignificant dimensions. 

“As a matter of fact,” observes Mr. Tezyakov, quite justly, “these 
thousands of agricultural labourers are landless, rural proletarians, for 
whom migratory trades are the only means of livelihood. . . . Divorce¬ 
ment from the land is growing rapidly and at the same time is increas¬ 
ing the number of the agricultural proletariat.” (P. 77.) 

Striking confirmation of the rapidity of this growth is the number 
of worker novices, i.e., those who are seeking labour for hire for 
the first time. These novices represent about tliirty per cent. Inci¬ 
dentally, this figure enables us to judge the rapidity of the process 
of formation of cadres of permanent agricultural labourers. 

The mass migration of labourers has given rise to special 
forms of hire which are peculiar to highly.developed capitalism. 
In the South and Southeast, numerous labour markets have arisen 
where thousands of labourers gather and where employers come. 
These markets are usually held in towns, industrial centres, trad¬ 
ing villages and fairs. The industrial character of the centre usu¬ 
ally attracts the labourers who will accept employment even on 
non-agricultural work. For example, in the Kiev Gubernia, labour 

Money for the journey is obtained by selling something, even house¬ 
hold things, by mortgaging the allotment, by pawning things, clothes, etc., 
and even by borrowing money to be repaid in labour “from the priest, the 
landlord and the local kulaks.” (Shakhovsky, p. 55.) 
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marivets are heW in Shpola and Smela (large centres of the beet- 
sugar industry), and in the town of Belaya Tserkov. In the Kher¬ 
son gubernia, labour markets are held in the trading villages 
(Novo-Ukrainka, Birzula, Mostovoye, where on Sundays more 
than 9,000 workers gather, and many other villages), on railway 
stations (Znaraenka, Dolinskaya, etc.), and in towns (Elizavet- 
grad, Bobrinetz, Voznesensk, Odessa, etc.). In the summer, the 
citizens, labourers and “cadets” (the local name for tramps) of 
Odessa also come to be hired for agricultural work. In Odessa 
the agricultural labourers gather to be hired on the so-called 
Seredinskaya Square (o{r “Kosarka”). “llie labourers head for 
Odessa and avoid other markets in the hope that they will get 
a highear wage there.” (Tezyakov, p. 58.) The hamlet of Krivoy 
Rog is an important market where labourers are hired for agri¬ 
cultural and mining work. In the Taurida Gubernia, the princip¬ 
al labour market is held in Little KaJchovka where formerly 
40,000 labourers gathered; in the 'nineties, twenty to thirty 
thousand gathered, but now, judging by certain statistics, the 
number is still less. In tlie Bessarabia Gubernia, the town of 
Akerman; in the Ekateriiioslav Gubernia, the town of Ekaterino- 
slav and Lozovaya Station; in the Don Gubernia, Rostov-oin- 
Don—^where every year up to 150,000^labourers gather; in the 
North Caucasus, the towns of Ekaterinodar and Novorossisk, 
Tikhoretsk Station and other places; in the Samara Gubernia, 
the village of Pokrovskaya (opposite Samara), Balakovo and 
other places; iin the Saratov Gubernia, the towns of Khvalynsk 
and Volsk; in the Simbirsk Gubernia, the town of Syzran—serve 
as labour markets. Thus, capitalism has created in the outlying 
districts a new form of “combining agriculture with trades,” 
namely, the combination of agricultural and non-agricuUural 
wage labour. Such a combination is possible on a wide scale 
only in the epoch of the last and highest stage of capitalism— 
large-scale machine induMry which diminishes the significanoe 
of skill, of “handicraft,” facilitates the transition from one oc¬ 
cupation to another and levels the forms of hire.* 

* Mr. Shakhovsky mentions another form of the combination of agri¬ 
cultural with non-agricullural labour. Thousands of rafts float down the 
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Indeed, the forms of hire in this locality are very peculiar and 
very characteristic of capitalist agriculture. All the semi-patri< 
arohal and semi-bondage forms of wage labour which one so fre¬ 
quently meets in the Central Black Earth Belt disappear here. The 
only relationship left is that between wage worker and em¬ 
ployer, a commercial transaction for the sale and purchase of 
labour power. As is always tlie case in developed capitalist rela¬ 
tionships, the workers prefer to work by the day, or by the week, 
which enables them to regulate the price of their labour more 
exactly according to the demand for labour. 

“The price is fixed for the area of each bazaar (a radius of 40 
versts), with mathematical precision, and it is very hard for the em¬ 
ployer to beat the price down because the muzhik who has come to 
the market prefers to wait or to go on to another place rather than 
accept work at a lower price” (Shakhovsky, p. 104.) 

It goes without saying that extreme fluctuations in the price of 
labour cause frequent breaches of contract—only, this does not 
occur on one side alone, as the employers usually say, but on both 
sides (“strikes take place on both sides”); the labourers agree 
among themselves to demand more and the employers—to offer 
less.* {Ibid,y p. 107.) To what extent “callous cash-payment” 
openly prevails here in the relations between classes may be seen 
for example from the following fact; “an experienced employer 
knows very well” tliat the workers will “give in” only when they 
have eaten all their bread. 

“An employer related that he came to market one day to hire la¬ 
bourers ... he walked between their ranks touching their bags, in 

river Dnieper to the towns lower down. On every raft there are 15 to 20 
workers (raftsmen), mainly White Russians and Great Russians from Orel 
Gubernia. “For the whole of the voyage they get literally only a few ko¬ 
peks,” their concern is to get to the place where they can get work on 
reaping or threshing. These hopes are rewarded only in “good” years. 

*“At harvest time in a good year the labourer triumphs, and it costs 
a great deal of effort to get him to yield. He is offered a price but he refuses 
to accept and keeps repeating: give me what I ask, otherwise 1 will not go.. 
And this is not because there is a shortage of workers, but as the workers 
say, ‘this is our turn.’ ” (R^orted by a volost clerk, Shakhovsky, p. 125.) 

“If the crop is a bad one and the price of labour has fallen, the kulak 
employer takes advantage of this and discharges the labourer before the 
expiration of the contract and the labourer loses the season either in seek¬ 
ing for work in the same district or in wandering further afield,” confesses 
a landlord correspondent. (Ibid., p. 132.) 
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which they carried their food, with his stick (sic!): if they had bread 
in tlieir bags he would not talk with them; he would leave the bazaar*' 
and wait “until empty food bags appeared at the bazaar.’* (From 
Selski Vestnik,^ 1890, No. 15, ibid., pp. 107-08.) 

As under developed capitalism everywhere, so here, it is ob¬ 
served that small capital oppresses the worker particularly. Sheer 
commercial considerations * restrain the big employer from petty 
tyranny which brings little profit and which causes considerable 
loss if conflicts break out. For that reason, a big employer (for 
example, one who employs from 300 to 800 workers) strives 
to prevent his labourers from leaviivg at the end of tlie week 
and he himself fixes the price according to the demand on the 
market; some even adopt the system of increasing the price if 
the price in the area has risen—and all evidence goes to show 
that this extra outlay is mo-re than compensated for by better 
work and the absence of conflicts. {Ibid., pp. 130-32; p. 104.) 
On the other hand, a small employer has no scruples. 

“The muzhik farmers and German colonists* carefully select their 
labourers , . . pay them ... 15 to 20 per cent more than the price 
prevailing on the big landlord farms, but the amount of work they 
‘squeeze’out of their labourers—is fifty per cent more.’’ {Ibid., p. 116.) 

The “girls” employed by such employers, as the girls put it, “do 
not know day from night.” The colonists who hire mowers compel 
their sops to take turns to set the pace for the workers (i.e., to 
speed them up!); the sons change shift three times a day and so 
each comes fresh and rested to continue to drive the hired labour¬ 
ers “and that is why it is so easy to recognise a labourer em¬ 
ployed by the German colonists by their exhausted appearance.” 
Generally speaking, the muzhik farmers and German colonists 
I avoid hiring labourers formerly employed on big landlord estates. 
“Fott will not be able to stand the pace,^^ they say, quite frank¬ 
ly.* {Ibid.) 

^ Rural Messenger. — Ed. Eng. ed. 

*C/. Engels, The Housing Question, Preface.— Ed. 

* On the Volga and certain other parts of Russia there were colonies of 
German farmers, most of them well-to-do, whose ancestors were given land 
by Katherine the Great.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

* The same characteristics are displayed by the “Cossacks” in the 
Kuban Region: “The Cossack resorts to every trick imaginable to reduce 
the price for labour, acting individually or as a whole commune” {sicI 

19 


Lenin 1, 461 
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Large-scale machine industry, concentrating large masses of 
workers together, transforming the methods of production, destroy¬ 
ing all the traditional, patriarchal cloaks and screens which ob¬ 
scure the relationships between classes, always leads to the con¬ 
centration of public attention upon these relationships and .to 
attempts at public control and regulation. This phenomenon, which 
has found particularly striking expression in the system of fac¬ 
tory inspection, is beginning to be observed in Russian capitalist 
agriculture, precisely in the district where it is most developed. 
The question of the sanitary conditions of the workers was raised 
in the Kherson Gubernia as early as 1875 at the Second Gubernia 
Medical Congress of the Kherson Zemstvo, and it was brought up 
again in 1888; in 1889 a programme for studying the conditions 
of the workers was drawn up. The sanitary investigation that was 
carried out (far from completely) in 1889-90 lifted a corner of 
the veil which concealed the conditions of labour in the remote 
villages. It revealed, for example, that in the majority of cases the 
labourers are no>t provided with living quarteirs; where barracks 
are provided they are usually in a very insanitary condition; 
“not infrequently” one comes across du^outs, these are inhabited 
by shepherds who suffer very much from the dampness, overcrowd¬ 
ing, cold, darkness and the stifling atmosphere. The food pro¬ 
vided is very frequently unsatisfactory. The working day, as a 
rule, lasts from twelve and a half to fifteen hours, i.e,, much 
longer than the usual working day in large-scale industry (11 to 
12 hours). The practice of stopping work during the hottest part 
of the day is met with only “as an exception”—and cases of 
affections of the brain are not rare. \)('"ork with machines creates 
division of labour into occupations, and occupational diseases. 
For example “drummers” are employed on threshing machines 
(they pul the sheaves into the drum; the work is very dangerous 

ft- 

what a pity it is that we have not more detailed information about this 
new function of the “commune”!), “cutting down the food, increasing the 
tasks, docking part of the pay when the labourer leaves, retaining the la¬ 
bourer’s passport, passing public resolutions prohibiting employers from pay¬ 
ing labourers more than a certain price, under penally of a fine, etc.” 
(Migratory Workers in the Kuban, A. Beloborodov in Severni Yeslnik, 
February, 1896, p, 5.) 
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and most laborious; thick vegetaJble dust beats into the faces of 
the labourers); “pitchers” (they pitch the sheaves up to the 
threshers; the work is so labocrious that the shifts have to be 
changed every hour or two). Women sweep up the straw which 
boys carry to the side while three to five labourers stack it in 
ricks. The number employed on threshing in the whole gubernia 
must exceed 200,000,* (Tczyakov, p. 94.) In regard to the sani* 
tary conditions of agricultural work, Mr, Teryakov says the fol¬ 
lowing: 

**GeneraU]r spe^ng, at the present time^ when the spirit of capital¬ 
ism reigns in agriculture, the opinion of the ancients who say that the 
labour of the husbandman ‘is the pleasantest and healthiest occupa¬ 
tion,’ is hardly sound. With the introduction of machinery in agricuL 
ture, the sanitary conditions of agricultural labour have not improved; 
on the contrary, they have become worse. Machinery has introduced 
into the field of agriculture specialisation of labour, which was little 
known in this held before, and this has had the effect of developing 
among the rural population occupational diseases and a mass of serious 
traumatic injuries.” (P. 94.) 

The result of the sanitary investigation (after the famine year 
and the cholera) was an attempt to organise medical and feeding 
depots, at which the labourers were to be registered, placed under 
sanitary supervision and provided with cheap dinners. However 
modest the dimensions and results of this organisation, and how¬ 
ever precarious its existence may be,* it remains an important 
historical fact which reveals the tendency of capitalism in agri¬ 
culture. On the basis of the data collected by doctors, it was pro¬ 
posed at the Medical Congress of the Kherson Gubernia to recog¬ 
nise the importance of medical and feeding depots and the neces¬ 
sity for improving their sanitary conditions, to extend their 
activities so as to give them the character of labour exchanges 
which should give information on the price of labour and its 

*We will observe, in passing, that this operation, threshiag, b mort 
frequently performed by free hired hthoureiis. One can jttdgo from this 
how large must be the number employed on threaluBg over tho wholo 
of Russia! 

*Of the six uyezd Zemstvo assemblies in the Kherson Cnbemla, whidi 
as Mr.Tezyakov informs us, disciissed the qnostimi of arganiiing s u per risi a n 
over the labourers, four vot^ in opposition to this system. The ImmI- 
lords accused the gubernia Zemstvo admiaistrstioa of “moUieoddling tho 
labourers,” etc. 
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lluctuations, to introduce sanitary inspection in all more or less 
large famns employing a considerable number of labourers, “in 
the same way as is done in industrial enterpirises” (p. 155), to 
issue compulsory regulations governing the employment of agri¬ 
cultural machinery and making it compulsory to register accid¬ 
ents, to raise the questions of the right of labourers to receive 
compensation and of the improvement and cheapening of steam 
transport. The Fifth Russian Medical Congress passed a resolu¬ 
tion calling the attention of the Zemstvo which are interested to 
the activity of the Kherson Zemstvo in organising medical and 

sanitary inspection. 

^ - - -- — 

In conclusion, we will revert once again to the Narodnik eco^n- 
omists. Above we saw that they idealised the labour rent system 
and closed their eyes to the progressive nature of capitalism in 
comparison with the former system. Now we must add that they 
are opposed to labourers “migrating” and favour local “earn¬ 
ings.” This is how, for example, Mr. N—on expresses this usual 
Narodnik point of view: 

“The peasant . . . goes off in quest of work, . . . The question 
arises, what advantage is there in this from the economic point of view? 
Not from the point of view of the personal advantage of each indi¬ 
vidual peasant, but from the point of view of the national economic 
advantage of the peasantry as a whole? . . . We wish to point to the 
purely economic disadvantage of the annual migration, God knows where 
to, for the whole of the summer, when it would seem that plenty of 
employment could be obtained at home. ...” (Pp. 23-24.) 

In spite of the Narodnik theory, we assert that the “migration” 
of the labourers is not only advantageous from the “purely econ¬ 
omic” point of view to the labourer himself, but generally speak¬ 
ing, should be regarded as a progressive phenomenon: public 
attention should be drawn, not towards substituting “employment 
at home” for migratory occupations, but, on the contrary, towards 
removing all the obstacles that stand in the way of migration, 
towards facilitating it in every possible way, towards cheapening 
and improving all the conditions of the labourers’ travel, etc. The 
basis of our assertion is the following: 

1) “Migration” brings “purely economic” benefits to the la¬ 
bourers because the latter go to places where higher wages are 
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paid, where their position as wage workers is better. Simple as 
this argument is, it is usually forgotten by those who love to rise 
to a higher, alleged, “national economic” point of view. 

2) “Migration” destroys bondage forms of hire and the labour 
rent system. 

We will recall the fact, for example, that formerly, when mi¬ 
gration was weakly developed, the southern landowners (and 
other entrepreneurs) freely resorted to the following system of 
hiring labourers: they sent their agents to the northern gubernias 
and (through the medium of the rural authorities) hired labour¬ 
ers who had fallen into arrears with their taxes, on terms that 
were very disadvantageous to the latter.^ The employer, therefore^ 
enjoyed the advantages of free competition, but the labourer did 
not. We have already quoted examples of how the peasants are 
ready to flee from the labour rent system and bondage even into 
the mines. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that on the question of “migra¬ 
tion” our agrarians march hand-in-hand with the Narodniki. Take 
Mr. S. Korolenko, for example. In his book he quotes numerous 
expressions of opinion on the part of landlords In opposition to 
“migration,” he quotes a mass of “arguments” against “migratory 
occupations”; “dissipation,” “turbulent morals,” “drunkenness,” 
“lack of conscientiousness,” “striving to leave the family in order 
to get rid of the family and escape the supervision of parents,” 
“desire for diversion and a life of greater pleasure,” etc. But 
here is a pairticularly interesting argument: “Finally, as the 
proverb says: ‘even a stone at rest gathers moss,’ and a man 
who stays in one place will certainly accumulate property and 
cherish it.” (L.c., p. 84.) The proverb does indeed strikingly 
indicate what happens to a man who is tied "to one' place.® Mr, 
S. Korolenko is particularly displeased with the phenomenon we 
referred to above, qamely, that “too many” labourers leave 
certain gubernias and the shortage thus created is made good 

* Shakhovsky, l.c., p. 89 et sup. The author even quotes the “fees” paid 
to the clerks and village eldetis when advantageous contracts are mode 
with the peasants. Tezyakov, l.c., p. 65. Trirogov: The Village Commune 
and Taxes, article entitled Bondage in National Economy. 

He becomes moss-grown.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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by labaurers arriving firom athor gubeamias. In nodxig this fact 
in connection with the Voronezh Gubeornia, for example, Mr, 
S. Korolenko points to one of the reasons for this, namely, the 
large number of peasants who own “granted” allotments. 

“Evidently such peasants, who are in a relatively worse economic 
position and who are not worried about losing their tiny plot of land, 
frequently fail to carry out the oligations they have undertaken and, 
generally speaking, very light-heartedly go to other gubernias when 
they could find plenty of employment at home.” 

“Such peasants, little attached” (sic!) “to their own inadequate 
allotment, and sometimes not even possessing implements, lightly ab¬ 
andon their homes and go to seek their fortunes far from their native 
villages, not caring to seek employment in their native place, and some¬ 
times not even caring about the obligations they have undertaken, 
because in any case they own nothing and they cannot be made to 
pay” (Ibid,) 

“Little attached!” A perfect expression. 

Those who talk about the disadvantages of “migration” and 
about preference for employment “al home” would do well to 
ponder over it!^ 

3) “Migration” means mobility of the population. Migration 
is one of the most important factors which prevent the peasants 
from “gathering moss,” of which history has gathered too much 
for them already. Unless the population becomes mobile it can¬ 
not develop and it would be foolish to think that the village 
school can give the people what they can learn from their in¬ 
dependent experience of various relationships and conditions, 
both in the South and the North, in agriculture and in industry, 
in the metropolis and in the remote provinces. 

* Here is another example of the pernicious influence of Narodnik 
prejudices. Mr- Tezyakov, whose excellent work we have frequently quoted, 
notes the fact that many labourers from the Kherson Gubernia migrate to 
the Taurida Gubernia, although there is a great shortage of labour in the 
former gubernia. He refers to this as “an extremely queer phenomenon”: 
“there is a loss to the employers and a loss to the labourers who abandon 
their work at home and take die risk of not finding employment in Taurida.” 
(P. 33.) We, on the contrary, think that Mr. Tezy^akov’s statement is ex¬ 
tremely queer. Does he think that the labourer does not understand what is 
good for him, and has be not the right to seek for the best possible 
conditions of employment he can find? (In the Taurida Gubernia the wages 
of agricultural labourers are higher than in the Kherson Gubernia.) Must 
we really think that the muzhik must live and work in the place he is 
registered and “has an allotment”? 



EXCERPT FROM CHAPTER IV 


THE GR0^\’T1I OF COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 

IX. Conclusions Concerning the Significance of Capitalism 

IN Russian Agriculture 

In chapters II-IV the question of capitalism in Russian agricul* 
ture was examined from two anglejs. First we examined the given 
system of social-economic relationships in peasant and landlord 
economy, the system which developed in the post-Reform epoch. 
We found that the peasantry was very rapidly being split up 
into a numerically small hut economically powerful rural bour¬ 
geoisie, on the one hand, and into a rural proletariat on the other. 
Inseparably connected with this process of “unpeasantising” is the 
transition of the landlords from the labour rent system of econ¬ 
omy to the capitalist system. Then we examined this very process 
from anothejr angle: wc took as our stairting point the manner in 
which agriculture is being transformed into commodity produc¬ 
tion, and examined the social and economic relationships which 
are characteristic of every main form of commercial agriculture. 
We found that through all the variety of agricultural conditions 
the same processes run like a thread in both peasant and landlord 
economy. 

We will now examine the conclusions that follow from all the 
data given above. 

1. The main feature of the post-Reform evolution of agricul¬ 
ture is that it is more and more assuming a commercial, entrepre¬ 
neur character. In regard to private landlord farming, this fact 
is so obvious that it does not require any special explanation. In 
regard to peasant farming, however, this fact is not so easily 
established, firstly, because the employment of wage labour is not 
an absolutely essential symptom of the small rural bourgeoisie. 
As we have already observed above, all small commodity pro- 
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ducers who cover their expenditure by thek independent hus¬ 
bandry come under this category, provided the general system of 
economy is based on the capitalist coailradictions that were exam¬ 
ined in chapter II.^ Secondly, the small, rural bourgeois (in Rus¬ 
sia, as in other capitalist countries) combines—by a number of 
transitional stages—^with the “peasant” who owns a tiny plot of 
land, and with the rural proletarian who owns a small allotment. 
This circumstance is one of the reasons why the theories which 
draw no distinctions between the rural bourgeoisie and the rural 
proletariat among the “peasantry” are so tenacious.^ 

2. Owing to its very nature, the transformation of agriculture, 
into commodity production takes place in a special manner which 
differs from that process in industry. Manufacturing industry is 
split up into a number of quite independent branches which are 
engaged exclusively in the manufacture of a single product or 
part of a product. The agricultural industry, however, is not split 
up into quite separate branches, but merely specialises in one 
mai'ket product in one case, or another market product in another 
case, and all the other sides of agriculture are adapted to the 
principal (i.e., market) product. For that reason, the forms of 
commercial agriculture are distinguished for their great variety, 
which assume different forms not only in different districts, but 
also in different farms. That is why, in examining the question 
of the growth of commercial agriculture, we must not on any 
account restrict ourselves to general data covering agriculture 
as a whole.* 

^ Cf. Lenin, Collected Works, Russian ed., Vol. Ill, pp. 43-136.— Ed. 

^ Incidentally, the favourite postulate of the Narodnik economists that 
*'Russian peasant economy is in the majority of cases purely natural self- 
Bufiicing economy,” is based on the ignoring of this circumstance. (Cf. 
Influence of Harvests on Grain Prices, I, p. 52.) All one has to do is 
to take “average” figures which merge the rural bourgeoisie with the rural 
proletariat—and this postulate can be taken as proved! 

‘This is precisely the kind of data the authors of the work referred to 
in the preceding footnote confine themselves to when they speak of the 
“peasantry.” They assume that every peasant sows the very grain that he 
consumes, that he sows all the kinds of grain that he consumes and that 
he sows them exactly in the proportions that he consumes them. It does 
not require very much effort to draw the “conclusion” from such “assump¬ 
tions” (which contradict the facts and ignore the main feature of the post- 
Keform epoch) that natural self-sufficing economy predominates. In Narodnik 
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3. The growth of commercial agriculture creates a home market 
for capitalism. Firstly, specialisation, in agriculture gives rise to 
exchange betweeft the various agricultural districts, between the 
various types of agricultural economies and between the various 
kinds of agricultural produce. Secondly, the more agriculture is 
drawn into the sphere of commodity circulation the more rapid 
is the growth of the demand of the rural population for the 
products of the manufacturing industries which meet the require¬ 
ments of personal use; thirdly, the more rapid is the growth in 
the demand for means of production, for neither the small nor 
the big rural entrepreneur can carry on the new, commercial 
agriculture with the aid of ancient “peasant” implements, build¬ 
ings, etc., etc. Fourthly and finally, the demand is created for 
labour power, because the rise of a petty rural bourgeoisie, and 
the transition of the landlords to the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion presupposes the rise of a contingent of agricultural labour¬ 
ers and day labourers. The fact dial the post-Reform epoch is 
characterised by the expansion of the home market for capital¬ 
ism (the development of capitalist agriculture, the development 
of factory industry generally, the development of the agric¬ 
ultural machine industry in particular, the development of so- 
called peasant “agricultural” trades, i.e., working for hire, etc.) 
can only be explained by the growth of commercial farming. 

4. Capitalism to an enormous degree expands and intensifies 
among the agricultural population the antagonisms without which 
that mode of production cannot exist at all. Notwithstanding this, 
however, agricultural capitalism in Russia, in its historical sig¬ 
nificance, is a powerful progressive factor. Firstly, capitalism has 
transformed the landowning “lord of the manor” as well as the 
patriarchal peasant into the same type of trader as are all masters 
in modern society. Before capitalism came on the scene, agriculture 
in Russia was a gentleman’s occupation, an aristocratic hobby fox 

literature one may also come across the following ingenious method of argu¬ 
ment: every separate form of commercial farming is an “exception” to 
agriculture as a whole. Therefore all commercial farming generally should 
be regarded as an exception, the general rule should be taken to be self- 
Bufheing economyl In college textbooks on logic, one will find many similar 
examples of such reasoning in the part dealing with sophistry. 
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some—and a burdensome duty for others; hence’, it could not be 
conducted in any other way pxcept by methods of ancient routine; 
and it necessarily determined that complete isolation of agriculture 
from all that went on in the world outside of the confines of tlie 
village. The labour rent system—that living survival of antiquity 
in modern economy—strikingly confirms the correctness of this 
characterisation. Capitalism for the first time broke down the 
estate ^ system in land tenure and coaivorted the land into a 
commodity. The farmer’s product was pul on sale and began to 
be subjected lo social accounting—first on the local, then on the 
national, and finally on the international market, and in this way 
the former isolation of the uncouth husbandman from the 
rest of the world was broken down completely. Willy nilly, the 
farmer was compelled by the threat of ruin to reckon with the 
whole complex of social relationships m his ovm country and in 
other countries connected with tlie wo^rld market. Even the labour 
rent system, which formerly guaranteed Oblomov^ an assured 
income without his taking any risk, without any expenditure of 
capital, without any changes in Uie ancient routine of production, 
proved incapable of saving him from the competition of the 
American farmer. That is why we can say in regard to post-Rc- 
form Russia what was said half a century ago in regard to W^est- 
ern Europe, namely, that agricultural capitalism was ‘The driv¬ 
ing force which dragged the idyll into historical motion.”* 

^ Or orders.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

* A character in one of Goncharov’s novels. A typical, idle, indolent 
landlord of that period.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

* Mishe de la PhUosophie [Poverty of Philosophy] (Paris, 1896, p. 223); 
the author IKarl Marx.— Ed. Eng. ed.] contemptuously described the 
longings of those who desired a return to the good old patriarchal life of 
simple morals, etc., who condemned the “subordination of the land to the 
same laws that governed all other industries,” as reactionary jeremiads. 

We quite understand that to the Narodniki the whole of the argument 
given in the text may not only seem unconvincing but may even appear to 
be inexplicable. But it would be too ungrateful a task to analyse such 
opinions, for example, ns that the mobilisation of the land is—an “ab¬ 
normal” phenomenon (Mr. Chuprov, in the debate on grain prices, p. 39, 
stenographic report), that the inafienibility of the peasants’ allotments is an 
institution that may be advocated, that the labour rent system is better, or 
at all evints is not worse than the capitalist system, etc. All that which has 
been explained above refutes the political-economic arguments brought for¬ 
ward by the Narodniki in defence of their opinion. 
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Secondly, agricultural capitalism for the first time put an end to 
the age-long stagnation in our agriculture, gave a tremendous im¬ 
petus to the transformation of its technique and to the development 
of the productive forces of social labour. A few decades of capitalist 
‘‘change have done more than whole centuries of preceding history. 
Monotonous, routine, natural, self-sufficing economy has given way 
to diversified forms of commercial agriculture; primitive agricultur¬ 
al implements have begun to give way to perfected implements 
and machines; the immobility of ancient systems of husbandry 
was undermined by new methods of agriculture. The process of all 
tliese changes is inseparably linked up with the above-mentioned 
phenomenon of specialisation in agriculture. By its very nature, 
capitalism in agriculture (as in industry) cannot develop evenly: 
it pushes to the front in one place (in one country, in one dis¬ 
trict, on a certain farm) one side of agriculture, in anotiic place 
it pushes to the front another, etc. In one case it changes the 
technique of certain agricultural operations, in other cases it 
changes other operations, and breaks them away from patriarchal 
peasant economy and from the patriarchal labour rent system. 
In view of the fact that the wh6le of this process takes place 
under the guidance of the capricious demands of the market 
which are not always known to the producer, capitalist agricul¬ 
ture, in each separate case (not infrequently in each separate 
district, sometimes even in each separate country), becomes more 
and more one-sided compared with previous agriculture; but, 
taken as a whole, it becomes immeasurably more many-sided 
and rational than patriarchal agriculture. The rise of special 
forms of commercial agriculture makps capitalist crises possible 
and inevitable in agriculture in the event of capitalist over¬ 
production, but these crises (like capitalist crises in general) 
give a still more powerful impetus to the development of world 
production and to the socialisation of labour.^ 

Thirdly, capitalism for the first time created large-scale agri- 

* West European romanticists and Russian Narodniki lay strong emphasis 
on this process, on the one-sidedness of capitalist agriculture, on the insta¬ 
bility and crises created by capitalism—and on these grounds deny the 
progressive character of capitalist progress compared with pre-capitalist 
stagnation. 
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cultural production in Russia based on the employment of ma¬ 
chinery and the wide co-operation of workers. Before capitalism^ 
the production of agricultural produce was carried on in an in¬ 
variable, miserable, petty foirm, when the peasant worked for 
himself as well as when he worked for the landlord—and the 
“commune” character of agriculture was totally unable to put 
an end to this enormous fragmentation of production. Inseparably 
connected with the fragmentation of production was the isola¬ 
tion of the producers themselves.^ Tied to their allotment, to 
their tiny “co-mmune,” they were sharply isolated even from 
the peasants in the neighbouring village commune by the various 
categories to which they respectively belonged (former owners, 
former state, etc.), by the different sizes of their land holdings— 
differences in the conditions under which they were emancipated 
(and these conditions were sometimes determined by the indivi¬ 
dual character of the landlords and their caprices). Capitalism for 
the first time broke down these purely mediaeval obstacles—and 
did a very good thing in doing so. Already, the differences be¬ 
tween the various categories of peasants, the difference in their 
categories according to the size of their allotment holdings, are 

* Hence, in spite of the difference in the forms of landownership, the 
same thing can be applied to the Russian peasant as was said about the 
smell French peasant by Marx: “The peasants who farm their own small 
holdings form the majority of the French population. Throughout the 
country, they live in almost identical conditions, but enter very little into 
relationships one with another. Their mode of production isolates them, in¬ 
stead of bringing them into mutual contact. The isolation is intensiBed by 
the inadequacy of the means of communication in France, and by the 
poverty of the peasants. Their farms are so small that there is practically 
no scope for a division of labour, no opportunity for scientiBc agriculture. 
Among the peasantry, therefore, tliere can be no multiplicity of development, 
no differentiation of talents, no wealth of social relationships. Each family 
is almost self-sufficient, producing on its own plot of land the greater part 
of its requirements, and thus providing itself with the necessaries of life 
through an interchange with nature rather than by means of intercourse 
with society. Here is a small plot of land, with a peasant fanner and 
his family; there is another plot of land, another peasant widi his wife 
and children. A score or two of these atoms make up a village, and 
a few score of villages make up a department. In this way, the great 
mass of the French nation its formed by the simple addition of like entities, 
much as a sack of potatoe,s consists of a lot of potatoes huddled in 
a sack.” {Der achtzente Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte, Hamburg, 1885, 
pp. 98-99.) 
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proving to be incomparably less important than the economic 
difference within each category and within each village commune. 
Capitalism destroys local isolation and insularity, and in place 
of the petty mediieval division among the farmers it introduces 
division on a large scale, embracing the whole nation, dividing 
them into classes which occupy different positions in the general 
system of capitalist economy.^ Formerly, the very conditions of 
production determined the fact that the masses of tillers of the 
soil were tied down to their place of residence, but the rise of 
various forms and various districts of commercial and capitalist 
agriculture could not but give rise to the migration of enormous 
masses of the population over the whole country: and without the 
mobility of the population (as has already been observed above) 
the development of its intelHgence and initiative is impossible. 

Fourthly and finally, agricultural capitalism in Russia for the 
first time uprooted the labour rent system and the personal de¬ 
pendence of the farmer. The labour rent system had undivided 
sway in our agriculture from the time of Russkaya Pravda right 
down to the contemporary system of otrabotki, under which the 
peasant tills the landlord’s fields with his own implements; an 
inevitable accompaniment of this system was the wretchedness 
and ignorance of the tiller of the soil who is degraded, if not 
by the serf, then at all events by the “semi-free” character of his 
labour; without a certain lack of civil rights on the part of the 
tiller of the soil (for example, belonging to the lower estate, 
corporal punishment, assignment for public work, being tied to 
his allotment, etc.), the otrahotochni system would have been 
impossible. Hence, by substituting freely hired labour for the 
otrahotochni system, agricultural capitalism in Russia has ren¬ 
dered a great historical service.* Summing up what has been said 

* The need for union and amalgamation in capitalist society has not 
diminished but, on the contrary, has enormously increased. But it is abso¬ 
lutely absurd to use the old measure to satisfy this need of the new 
society. This new society now demands, firstly, that the union shall not be 
local, according to estate and category; and, secondly, that its starting 
point shall be the difference in position and interest that has been created 
by capitalism and the disintegration of the peasantry. 

* Of the numerous sighs and regrets expressed, by Mr. N—on concern¬ 
ing the changes being brought about by capitalism in Russia, one deserves 

t ' 
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above about the progressive historical role of Russian agricul¬ 
tural capitalism, it may be said that it is socialising agricultural 
production. Indeed, the fact that agriculture has been transformed 
from a privileged occupation of the higher estates and a burden 
for the lower estate into an ordinary commercial and industrial 
occupation, the fact that the product of the labour of the tiller 
of the soil has become subject to social accounting on the market, 
the fact that monotonous, routine agriculture is being converted 
into technically transformed commercial agriculture with a 
variety of forms, the fact that local isolation and the separation 
among small tillers of the soil is being broken down, the fact 
that the various forms of (bondage and personal dependence are 
being squeezed out by impersonal transactions in the purchase 
and sale of labour power—^all these are links in the single 
process, which is socialising agricultural labour and are more 
and more intensifying the contradictions between the anarchy 
of market fluctuations, between the individual character of the 
separate agricultural enterprises and the collective character of 
large-scale capitalist agricukure. 

Thus (we repeat once more), in emphasising the progressive 
historical role of capitalism in Russian agriculture, we do not 
for a moment forget the historical transitional character of this 
regime, or the profound social contradictions which are peculiar 
to iL On the contrary, we showed above that it is precisely the 
Narodniki, who are only capable of deploring the “changes” 
brought about by capitalism, who very superficially appraise 
these contradictions and gloss over the disintegration of the peas¬ 
antry, ignore the capitalist character of the employment of machin¬ 
ery in our agriculture and thus cover up by phrases like “agricul¬ 
tural trades” or “earnings,” the rise of a class of wage labourers. 


special attention; “...Neither the confusion that reigned in the period of 
the appanaged princes nor the reign of the Tartars affected the forms of 
our economic life** {Outlines, p. 284); capitalism alone has displayed “con¬ 
tempt for its own historical past." (P. ^3.) Sacred truth! Capitalism is 
progiessiye precisely because it has displayed “contempt” for the “ancient” 
forms, “sanctified by age,” of otrabetki and bondage which, indeed, no 
political storm—^from the “coafusimi of the appanaged princes” to the 
'Tartars’*—could overthrow. 
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EXCERPT FROM CHAPTER VII 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF LARGE-SCALE MACHINE INDUSTRY 

I. The Scientific Conception of the Factory and the Signifi¬ 
cance OF ‘Tactory” Statistics^ 

Proceeding to deal with large-scale machine (factory) industry, 
we must first of all establish the fact that the scientific concep¬ 
tion of this industry by no means corresponds to the ordinary, 
usually accepted meaning of the term. In our official statistics 
and in literature generally, a factory is taken to mean any more 
or less large industrial establishment employing a more or less 
considerable number of wage w'orkers.'According to the theory 
of Marx, however, the term, large-scale machine (factory) indus¬ 
try, applies only to a definite and precisely to a higher stage of 
capitalism in industry. The principal and most important symp* 
tom of this stage is the employment of a system of machines in 
production.* The transition from manufacture to the factory 
marks a complete technical revolution which eliminates the age¬ 
long skill of the handicraftsman, and this technical revolution is 
followed by an extremely sharp change in the social relations 
in production, by a final rupture between the various groups 
taking part in production, a complete rupture with tradition, the 
intensification and expansion of all the gloomy sides of ciipital- 
ism and at the same time the mass socialisation of labour 
by capitalism. Thus large-scale machine industry is the last 
word of capitalism, the last word of its negative and “positive” 
aspects. 

’ Part 1 is here given in slightly abbreviated form.—Fd, 

^Capital I, Allen & Unwm, chap. XV. 
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From this it clearly follows that the transition from manu* 
facture to the factory is particularly important in the question 
of the development of capitalism. Anyone who confuses these 
two stages deprives himself of the ability to understand the 
transforming and progressive role of capitalism. This is exactly 
the mistake that is committed by our Narodnik economists, who, 
as we.have already seen, naively identify capitalism generally 
with “factory” industry and who believe that the problem of the 
“mission of capitalism” and even of its “significance as a com¬ 
bining factor”^ can be solved by simple references to factory 
statistics. Quite apart from the fact that these writers have be¬ 
trayed astonishing ignorance in matters of factory statistics (as 
we will show in detail below), their still graver error lies in 
their astonishingly stereotyped and narrow conception of the 
Marxian theory. In the first place, it is ridiculous to reduce the 
question of the development of large-^cale machine industry to 
a mere matter of factory statistics. This is not merely a matter 
of statistics but a question of the forms and stages which the 
development of capitalism in industry assumes in the given coun¬ 
try. Only after the substance of these forms and of their distin¬ 
guishing features have been made clear is there any sense in 
illustrating the development of this or that form by properly 
prepared statistics. If, however, we restrict ourselves exclusively 
to Russian statistics it will lead to the most varied forms of capi- 
talisrp becoming confused; it will not be possible to see the wood 
for the trees. Secondly, to reduce the mission of capitalism to 
increasing the number of “factory” workers means to betray as 
profound an understanding of theory as was displayed by Mr. 
Mikhailovsky who expressed surprise that people should talk 
about capitalism socialising labour when all that socialisation 
means is that several hundred or a thousand workers “saw, chop, 
cut, plane, etc., in one building.”* 


^Mr. N—on in Russhoye Bogatstvo, 1894, No. 6, pp. 103 and 119; cf. 
also his Outlines, and The Destiny of Capitalism by Mr. V.V., passim. 

* Olechestveniye Zapiski [Home Notesl, 1883, No. 7, Letter to the editor 
by Mr. Postoronni. 
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V. Does the Number of Workers in Big Capjtaust 
Enterprises Increase? 

Having examined the statistics of the factory and mining 
industries we can now make an attempt to reply to the question 
which has engaged the attention of the Narodnik economists so 
much and to which they replied in the negative. (Messrs. V. V., 
N—on, Karyshev and Kablukov asserted that the number of fac¬ 
tory workers in Russia is growing—^if it is growing at all—more 
slowly than the population.) We must first of all observe that 
the question must either be: is the commercial and industrial 
population increasing while the agricultural population is declin¬ 
ing (we will deal with this beJow); or: is the number of workers 
employed in large-scale machine industry increasing? It cannot 
be asserted that the number of workers employed in small in¬ 
dustrial establishments, or in manufacture, must increase under 
developing capitalism, for the factory is constantly squeezing out 
the more primitive forms of industry. Our factory statistics, as 
was pointed out in detail above, does not always use Uie term, 
factory^ in the scientific sense of the term. 

In order to examine the question that interests us, we must 
take, first, the returns of all industries; second, returns covering a 
long period of time. Only if we do that will we be sure that the 
statistics are more or leas comparable. We take 1865 and 1890, a 
twenty-five year period of the post-Reform epoch. We will sum 
up the available statistical returns. The factory statistics give the 
most complete information for 1865 and estimate that in Euro¬ 
pean Russia there were 380,638 factory workers im all industries 
except distilling, brewing, beet sugar and tobacco.* In order to 
determine the number of workers employed in these mduatrie^, we 
are obliged to take the only available data, and that is the Mili¬ 
tary Statistical Abstract; moreover, as has been pointed out above, 
these statistics must be corrected. By adding the 127,935 workers 

* Compiled Information and Materials of the Ministry of Financtf, 1867, 
No. 6. It was poinli^d out above that for comparison with contemporary 
statistics only these sources should be taken, i.e., those of the Ministry 
of Finance. 


Lenin 1, 481 


20 
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emplojfcd in the above-enumexated industries,* we will get the 
total number of factory workers in European Russia in 1865 
(employed in industries subject and not subject to excise duty) 
as 508,573.* Tlie corresponding figure for 1890 will be 839,730.® 
The increase of 65 per cent is considerably larger than the in¬ 
crease in the population. We must bear in mind, however, that the 
increase was ever so much larger than these figures show: above 
we showed in detail that the factory statistics for the 1860’s are 
exaggerated, as they include the small kustar, artisan and agricul¬ 
tural establishments and also workers working in their own homes. 
Unfortunately, we are unable to correct these figures completely, 
owing to the lack of the necessary data, and we would prefer to 
refrain from correcting them only in part, the more so that 
further on we will quote more exact figures of the number of 
workers employed in large factories. 

We will now examine the mining statistics. The statistics for 
1865 only give the figures of the number of workers employed in 
copper and iron mining and also in the gold and platinum fields; 
the figure for European Russia is 133,176.* In 1890, the number 
of workers employed in these industries was 274,74Hf i.e,, more 

‘The number of workers employed in the brewing industry is given 
as 6,B2S; these, too, are exaggerated, but no material is available with which 
to correct them; beet sugar industry, 68,334 (Ministry of Finance Annual); 
tobacco industry, 6,116 (corrected), and in the distilling industry, 46,660 
(corrected). 

• Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky quotes for 1866 the figure given by Mr. Vesh¬ 
nyakov, 493,371. (Fabrika [Factory], p. 339.) Wc do not know how this 
was arrived at, but the difference between it and the one we quote is very 
small. 

• According to Index for 1890. From the total of 875,764 it i.s necessary 
to subtract the number of workers which is repeated in the statistics of the 
mining industry, i.e., 291 in the production of asphalt, 3,468 in salt making 
and 32,275 in the production of rails. 

• For the number of mine workers in the ’sixties, see Statisticheski Vre- 
menik [Statistical Times], I, 1886; The Ministry of Finance Annual, I; 
Statistical Abstract of the Mining Industry, 1846-67, St. Petersburg, pub- 
fished by the Mining Science Committee. 

^Abstract of Statistical Information on the Mining Industry for 1800, 
St. Petersburg, 1892. According to this the total* is 342,166 in European 
Russia and if we subtract the number of workers employed in kerosene 
works (deducted by Index) and correct certain minor mistakes, the total 
will be 340.912. 
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than twice as many. The latter figure represents 80.6 per cent of 
the total number of mine workers in European Russia in 1890; 
if we assume that these industries in 1865 also employed 80.6 
per cent of the total mine workers,* then the total number of 
mine workers in 1865 will be 165,203, and for 1890, 340,912; 
an increase of 107 per cent. 

Now the railway workers must also be included in the category 
of workers employed in big capitalist enterprises. In 1890, 
in European Russia, together with Poland and tlie Caucasus, 
these numbered 252,415,' The number of railway workers in 
1865 is unknown, but it can be fairly approximately determined 
because the number of railway workers employed per verst 
of railway fluctuates very slightly. Counting nine workers per 
verst, the number of railway workers employed in 1865 will 
be 32,076.^ 

We will sum up our calculations in the following table: 


* Among the other branches of the mining industry there are some in 
which the number of workers employed has probably increased only to a 
small extent (salt mining), there are some in which the number of workers 
employed must have increased very considerably (coal, stone quarrying) 
and there are some which did not exist at all in the ’sixties (quicksilver 
mining). 

^ Statistical Review of Railways and Inland Waterways, St. Petersburg, 
1893, p. 22., published by tlie Ministry for Ways and Communications. Un¬ 
fortunately, we had no figures to enable us to separate European Russia. We 
include not only permanent but also temporary railwaymen (10,447) and also 
day labourers (74,504). The average annual pay of a temporary worker was 
192 rubles and that of a day labourer, 235 rubles. The average daily pay is 
78 kopeks. Consequently, both the temporary workers and the day labour¬ 
ers are engaged for the greater part of the year and it is quite wrong to 
delete these as Mr. N—on does in his Outlines. (P. 124.) 

*In 1886 the number of workers per verst employed on the railways 
was 9; in 1890, 9.5; in 1893, 10.2; 1894, 10.6; in 1895, 10.9; thus the num¬ 
ber reveals an obvious tendency to grow. [In the first edition the passage 
continued as follows: “At the end of 1865 there were 3,568 versts of railways 
in Russia.”— Ed,\ Cf. Compiled Information About Russia, 1890 and 1896, 
Vestnik Finansov, 1897, No. 39. We would point out that in this paragraph 
we are only making a comparison between the data for 1865 and 1890, 
hence, it does not matter in the least whether w© lake the number of 

■workers for the whole of the Empire or only for European Russia, or 

whether we take 9 workers per verst or less, or whether we take all 

branches of the mining industry or only those for which data for 1865 

is available. 
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Number of Workers in Large Capitalist Enterprises 

(in thousands) 


Fear 

Manufacturing 

Industries 

Mining 

Industries 

Railways 

Total 

1865 

509 

165 

32 

706 

1890 

840 

340 

253 

1,433 


Thus, in 25 years, the number of workers employed in large 
capitalist enterprises has more than doubled, i.e., it not only in¬ 
creased faster than the population as a whole, but it increased 
even faster than the urban population.* The attraction of an in¬ 
creasing number of workers from agriculture and from petty 
trades into big industrial enterprises, therefore, beyond a doubt 
exists.® This is what we glean from the very statistics which our 
Narodniki so often quote and so often mishandle. But the culmi¬ 
nating point in their mishandling of figures is the following truly 
phenomenal trick: they take the percentage of the number of fac¬ 
tory workers to the total population (!) and on the basis of the 
figure thus obtained (about one per cent) declaim that this is an 
insignificant “handful” of workers.® Mr. Kablukov, for example, 
after calculating the percentage of “factory workers in Russia”* 
to the total population in the manner just described goes on to 


* In 1863 the urban population of European Russia was 6.1 million, and 
in 18*^7, 12.0 million. 

’ The latest data on the number of workers employed in large capitalist 
enterprises are as follows: For 1900 we have the figures of the number of 
factory workers employed in enterprises not subject to excise duty; for 
190.3, the figures for those subject to excise duty. We have data on the 
number of workers employed in the mining industry for 1902, The number 
of workers employed on the railways may be determined by calculating 11 
persons per verst (figures up to January 1, 1904). Cf. Russian Annual^ 
1906, and Compiled Information on the Mining Industry for 1902. 

Summing up this data we get the following: in 50 gubernias in European 
Russia in 1900 03 there were L^fil.STl factory workers; 477,025 mine work¬ 
ers; 468,941 railwaymen. Total, 2,207,537. For the whole of the Russian Em¬ 
pire the figures are: factory workers, 1,509,516; mine workers, 626,929; rail¬ 
waymen, 655,929. Total, 2,792,374. These figures, too, fully confirm what has 
been said in the text. fNote to second edition.] 

® N—on, /.c., p. '326 et sup. 

^Lecture on the Economics of Agriculture, M., 1897, p. 14. 
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say: “In Western Europe, however” (!!), “the number of workers 
engaged in the manufacturing industry..(is it not obvious to 
every college student that “factory workers” are not by any means 
the same as “workers engaged in the manufacturing industries”?) 
“... represent an ever so much larger percentage of the popula¬ 
tion,” namely, from 53 per cent in England to 23 per cent in 
France. 


‘it is not difficult to realise that the difference in the percentage of 
the class of factory workers" (!!) “between that in Russia and that 
abroad is so great that it is totally impossible to identify our process 
of development with that of Western Europe.” 

And this is written by a professor and specialist in statistics! With 
extraordinary courage, he, in one breath, commits two subter¬ 
fuges: 1) he substitutes workers engaged in manufacturing in¬ 
dustries for factory workers, and 2) substitutes population engaged 
in manufacturing industries for workers engaged in manufacturing 
industries. For the benefit of our learned statisticians we will ex¬ 
plain the difference between these categories. In France, according 
to the census of 1891, the workers engaged in the manufacturing 
industries numbered 3.3 million—less than one-tenth of the popu¬ 
lation (36.8 million population divided according to occupation; 
1.3 million not divided according to occupation). These include 
workers employed in all industrial establishments and enterprises 
and not only factory workers. The number of the population en¬ 
gaged in the manufacturing industries was 9.5 million (about 26 
per cent of the population); in this figure is included masters and 
others (one million), clerks, 0.2 million, members of families, 
4.2 million and servants, 0.2 million.' In order to illustrate cor¬ 
responding percentages in Russia, we must take as our examples 
certain centres, for statistics showing the occupations of the whole 
population are not available. We will lake one urban and one 
rural centre. According to the factory statistics the number of 
factory workers in St. Petersburg in 1890 was 51,760 (according 
to Index), and according to the census in St. Petersburg of Decern- 

‘TAe Statesman’s Yearbook, 1897, p. 472. [The English publication. 
—Ed.] 
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ber 27 (15), 1890, the number of persons of both sexes engaged 
in ihe manufacturing industries was 341,991, distributed as 
follows: * • 


Number of Persons of Both Sexes 



Independent 
i.e.. Those 

Who Maintain 
Themselves 

Members of 
Families and 
Servants 

Total 

Masters . 

. 13,853 

37,109 

50,962 

Management (clerks) 

2,226 

4,574 

6,800 

Workers . 

... . 148,111 

61,098 

209,209 

W'oiking singly. 

. 51,514 

23,506 

75,020 

Total . 

. 215,704 

126,287 

341,991 


Here is another example: In Bogorodskoye, Gorbatov Uyezd, 
Nizhni-Novgorod Gubernia (which, as we have seen, is not en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, but represents “as it were, a single leather 
works”), there are, according to Index for 1890, 392 factory work¬ 
ers^ whereas according to the Zemstvo census of 1839, the popu¬ 
lation engaged in occupations numbers about 8,000 (the total 
population equals 9.241; families engaged in occupations rep¬ 
resent more than nine-tenths). Let Messrs. N—on, Kablukov and 
Co. ponder over these figures! 

Addendum to second edition. We now have the results of the 
general census of 1897 and statistics on the occupations of the 
entire population. The following are figures we have drawn up 
for the whole of the Russian Empire (in millions).® 

’ St. Petersburg According to the Census of 1890, 1893. We have taken 
a summary of the groups II—XV occupations. The total number of persons 
engaged in various occupations is 551,700, of whom 200,748 are engaged in 
trade, carting and innkeeping occupations. By “v^orking singly” is meant 
small producers who do not employ hired workers. 

® General Returns for the Empire of the Results of the First General 
Census of the Population, Feb. 9 (Jan. 27), 1897, published by the Central 
Statistical Committee, Vol. 11, table XXI, p. 296. I have arranged the groups 
of occupations in the following manner: a) 1, 2 and 4; b) 3 and 5-21; c) 
14 and 15; d) 16 and 63-65; c) 46-62; f) 41-45; g) 13; h) 17-21; 
i) 22-40. 
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Occupation 

Independ¬ 

ent 

Members ot 
Families 
Both Sexes 

Total 

Population 

a) Government Officials and Armed 




Forces .. 

1 a 

0.7 

2.2 

h) Clergy and Free Professions. . . 

0.7 

0.9 

1.6 

c) Rentiers and Pensioners. 

d) Persons in Prisons, Prostitutes, 

1.3 

0.9 

2.2 

Indefinite, Unknown. 

O.G 

0.3 

0.9 

Total Unproductive Population. . 

4.1 

2.8 

6.9 

e) Commerce.. 

1.6 

3.4 

5.0 

f) Railroads and Communications . 

g) Private Service, Servants and Day 

0.7 

1.2 

1.9 

Labourers. 

3.4 

2.4 

‘ 5.8 

Total Semi-Productive Population . 

0.7 

7.0 

12.7 

h) Agriculture. 

18.2 

75.5 

93.7 

i) Industry. 

5.2 

7.1 

12.3 

Total Productive Population. . 

23.4 

82.6 

106.0 

Grand Total. 

33.2 

92.4 

125.6 


Needless lo say, these figures fully confirm what has been said 
above about the absurdity of the Narodnik trick of comparing the 
number of factory workers with that of the whole population. 

It would be interesting to group the figures quoted showing the 
division of the whole population of Russia according to occupation 
in order to illustrate the division of social labour as the basis of 
the whole system of commodity ‘ production and capitalism in 
Russia. From this point of view, the whole population should be 
divided into three main groups: 1. The agricultural population. 
2. The commercial and industrial population. 3. Non-productive 
population (to be more exact, not taking part in economic acti¬ 
vity). Of the nine groups given (a to i), only one cannot be 
directly and entirely placed into any one of these three main 
groups. That is group g: private service, servants and day labour¬ 
ers. This group should be divided approximately between the com¬ 
mercial and industrial and the agricultural population. We have 
placed into the former that section of this group which has been 
shown as living in towns (2.5 million), and that section which 
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lives in uyezds we have placed into the latter group (3.3 million). 
In this way we get the following picture of the division of the 
total population of Russia; 


Agricultural Population of Russia. 97.0 million 

Commercial and Industrial. 21.7 million 

Unproductive ... 6.9 million 


Total. 126.6 million 


From this picture it is clearly seen that, on the one hand, com 
modity circulation and, consequently, commodity production is 
firmly implanted in Russia. Russia—is a capitalist country. On the 
other hand, it is cleaar that Russia is a very backward country com* 
pared with other capitalist countries in its economic development. 

To proceed. After the analysis which we have made in the 
present work, the statistics of the occupations of the whole popu¬ 
lation of Russia can and should be utilised for the purpose of de¬ 
termining approximately the main categories into which the whole 
population of Russia is divided according to cUiss position, i.e., 
according to the position they occupy in the social system of pro¬ 
duction. 

The possibility of doing this—only approximately, of course 
—is created by the fact that we know the main economic groups 
into which the peasantry are divided. And we may quite readily 
regard the whole mass of the agricultural population of Russia as 
peasants, for the number of landlords, taken on the whole, is quite 
insignificant. Moreover, a not inconsiderable section of the land¬ 
lords has been included in the category of rentiers, government 
officials, high dignitaries, etc. The mass of the peasantry, number¬ 
ing 97 million, must be divided into three main groups: the lower 
group, the proletarian and semi-proletarian strata of the popula¬ 
tion; the middle group, the poorer section of the small masters; 
and the higher group, the well-to-do section of the small masters. 
We have analysed above the main economic symptoms of these 
groups which distinguish them as different class elements. The 
lower group—^is that section of the population which earns its 
livelihood mainly, or half, by the sale of labour power. The middle 
group—^is the poorer section of the small masters, for the middle 
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peasant, only in good years perhaps, is able to make ends meet, 
but the principal means of livelihood of this group is—“indepen¬ 
dent” (alleged Independent, of course) small farming. Finally, 
the higher group—the well-to-do small masters, who exploit more 
or less considerable numbers of agricultural labourers and day 
labourers with allotments and wage labourers in general. 

Approximately, the percentage of each of these groups is as 
follows: 50, 30 and 20. Above we invariably took the share of tlie 
number of households or farms. Now we will take the share of 
the population. This results in an increase of the lower and a 
diminution of the higher group. But this is precisely the change 
that has taken place in Russia in the past decade as is incontro- 
vertibly evidenced by the loss of horses and ruination of the peas¬ 
antry, the growth of poverty and un^ployment in the rural dis¬ 
tricts, etc. 

Hence, among the agricultural population we have about 48.5 
million proletarians and semi-proletarians, about 29.1 million 
poor small masters and their families, and about 19.4 million 
well-to-do small masters. 

Now the question is how to divide the commercial and indus¬ 
trial and unproductive population. The latter group undoubtedly 
contains sections of the population who belong to the big bour¬ 
geoisie: all the rentiers (“who live on the income from capital 
and real estate”—the first sub-group in the fourteenth group of 
our statistics, 0.9 million), also a section of the bourgeois intel¬ 
ligentsia, high military and civil officials, etc. Altogether, these 
will number about 1,500,000. At the opposite pole of this unpro¬ 
ductive group of the population there are the lower ranks of the 
army, navy, gendarmerie, police (about 1,300,000), servants, num¬ 
erous persons in service (about 500,000), about 500,000 beggars, 
tramps, etc., etc. These can be only approximately divided into 
groups most closely approaching the main economic types: about 
2,000,000 will go to the proletarian and semi-proletarian popu¬ 
lation (partly lumpen-proletarians), about 1,900,000 to the poor 
small masters and about 1,500,000 to the well-to-do small masters, 
including in that number a large section of office employees, man¬ 
agers, bourgeois intellectuals, etc. 
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F'inally, among the commercial and industrial population the 
largest section is that of the proletariat, and here the gulf that' 
separates the proletariat from the big bourgeoisie is widest of 
all. But the census gives no data whatever on the distribution of 
tliis section of tlie population according to the categories—inde¬ 
pendent masters, working singly, workers, etc. We are, therefore, 
obliged to take as a sample the above-quoted data on the indus¬ 
trial population of St. Petersburg, divided according to their posi¬ 
tion in production. On the basis of this data we can include ap¬ 
proximately 7 per cent in the group of the big bourgeoisie, 10 
per cent in that of the well-to-do small masters, 22 per cent in 
that of the poor small masters and 61 per cent in the proletarian 
group. Throughout Russia, small production in industry is much 
more tenacious than in St. Petersburg, of course, but, on the other 
hand, we do not include in the semi-proletarian population the 
mass of those working singly, and kustars who w'ork for masters 
in their own homes. Thus, taken as a whole, the percentages taken 
will in all probability not differ fro^m the actual situation very 
much. We calculated the commercial and industrial population 
as follows: 1,500,000 belonging to the big bourgeoisie; about 
2,200,000 to the well-to-do; about 4,800,000 to the poor small 
producers and about 13,200,000 to' the proletarian and semi¬ 
proletarian strata of the population. 

By adding together the agricultural, commercial and indus¬ 
trial and unproductive sections of the population, the whole of 
the population of Russia will be divided according to class posi¬ 


tions approximately as follows: 

Total Population 
Both Sexes 

Big Bourgeoisie, Landlords, High Odicials, etc. about 3.0 million 

Well-to-do Small Masters. about 23.1 million 

Poor Small Masters. about 35.8 million 

Proletarians* and Semi-Proletarians. about 63.7million 


Total. about 125.6 million 


We have no doubt that among the Cadet* and pro-Cadet econ¬ 
omists and politicians, indignant voices will be raised against this 

* These number not less than 22 million. See further on. 
‘Constitutional-Democrats, i.e., bourgeois liberals.— Ed, Eng. ed. 
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“vulgar” presentation of the economics of Russia. It is so con¬ 
venient and advantageous to gloss over the depth of economic an¬ 
tagonisms in a detailed analysis and at the same time complain 
about the “crudity” of socialist views on these contradictions as 
one whole. Such criticism of the conclusions we have arrived at 
lacks, of course, scientific significance. 

Of course, there may be some difference of opinion as to 
what extent the figures approximate to the facts. From this point 
of view, it is of interest to note the work of Mr. Lositsky, Studies 
on the Population of Russia According to the Census of 1897, 
(Mir Bozhi^ 1905, No. 8.) The author took the figures of the 
census relating to the number of workers and servants, and accord¬ 
ing to these he estimated the number of proletarians in Russia at 
22 million; peasants and landowners at 80 million; masters and 
office employees in commerce and industry, about 12 million, and 
non-trading population, about 12 million. 

The number of proletarians given here approaches closely to 
that which we arrive at.* To deny that there is an enormous mass 
of semi-proletarians among the poor peasants dependent upon 
“earnings,” among the kustars, etc., would be tantamount to throw¬ 
ing ridicule uj)on all the data on the economics of Russia. One 
need only recall the 3,250,000 horseless peasants in European 
Russia alone, the 3,400,000 one-horse households, the sura total 
of the data of the Zemstvo statistics on renting land, “earnings,” 
domestic budgets, etc., to cast off all doubts about the numeroiis- 
ness of the semi-proletarian population. To calculate that the pro¬ 
letarian and semi-proletarian population taken together comprise 
one-half of the peasantry is to underestimate and not to exaggerate 
their numbers. And outside of the agrarian population, the prole¬ 
tarian and semi-proletarian population undoubtedly represents a 
still higher percentage. 

Furthermore, unless it is desired to break up the complete 
economic picture into fragments, the well-to-do small master group 
should include a considerable section of the commercial and in- 

* God's World. — Ed. Eng. ed. 

*This is not the place to go into details concerning the statistics on 
workers and servants which Mr. Lositsky used. Apparently, these statistics 
considerably underestimate the number of workers. 
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dustrial management staffs, office employees, bourgeois Intellectu* 
als, public officials, etc. Here, perhaps, we were somewhat too cau¬ 
tious and fixed the number of this section of the population too 
high: in all probability we should have put the poor small masters 
at a higher figure and the well-to-do at a lower. But these divisions 
do not of course claim to be absolutely precise statistically. 

Statistics should illustrate social-economic relations that have 
been revealed by an all-sided analysis, and should not be con¬ 
verted into an end in itself, as is sometimes done. To gloss over 
the numerousness of the petty-bourgeois strata of the population 
in Russia is tantamount to distorting the picture of our economic 
reality. 

VII. The Growth of Large Factories* 

The unsatisfactory nature of the data in our factory statistics, 
which was shown above,* compelled us to resort to more com¬ 
plicated calculations in order to determine the manner in which 
large-scale machine industry developed in Russia after the Re¬ 
form. We made a selection of the data for 1866, 1879, 1890 and 
1894-95 on the largest factories, namely, those employing 100 and 
more workers.® Outdoor workers are accounted for separately only 

^ In the preceding chapters Lenin described the development of industry 
from its earliest stages (domestic industry, handicraft and manufacture). 
These have been omitted here owing to exigencies of space. This part, 
part VII, is given in an abridged form.— Ed. 

*See preceding, part V.— Ed. 

® Sources: Ministry of Finance Yearbook, I, data given only for 71 in¬ 
dustries; Index, first and third editions, data given for all industries as in 
Census, but in order to compare the data in Census with that given in 
Index the manufacture of rails must be subtracted from the list of indus¬ 
tries given in the latter. Those establishments, which included home workers 
in the number of factory workers given, have been subtracted. In some cases 
the fact that home workers have been included is clearly stated in foot¬ 
notes in the publications mentioned; sometimes the fact emerges from a 
con^arison of the data for different years: c/. for example, the data on the 
cotton weaving industry in the Saratov Gubernia for 1879, 1890, and 1894- 
95. (Cf. chapter VI, part II, par. 1.) Sinzheimer Wber die Grenzen der 
Weiterbildung des fahriksmdssigcr Grossbetriebs in Deutschland, Stuttgart, 
1893 [The Limits of Expansion of Large Factory Enterprises in Germany ]) 
puts in the category of large factory enterprises, those employing 50 and 
more workers. We do not regard this standard as being low, but owing ,to 
the difficulty of counting up Russian data we have limited ourselves to ^e 
large factories. 
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in the data given in Census for 1894-95; it is quite possible, there¬ 
fore, that the returns for previous years (particularly 1866 and 
1879) are still slightly exaggerated, notwithstanding the correc¬ 
tions, to which reference is made in a footnote. Data on these 
large facto.ries are given in the accompanying table. (See next page.) 

We will commence our analysis of this table with the data for 
the years 1866, 1879 and 1890. The changes in the number of 
large factories during these years were: 644, 852, 951; or in 
index numbers; 100, 132, 147 respectively. Thus, in the course of 
24 years the number of large factories increased nearly fifty per 
cent. Moreover, if we take Uie data for separate categories of large 
factories, we will see that the larger the factoiries, tlie faster does 
their number grow (A: 512, 641, 712; B: 90, 130, 140; C: 42, 
81, 99). This indicates the growing concentration of production. 

The establishments employing mechanical power increase in 
number faster than the total number of factories; the index num¬ 
bers are as follows: 100,179, 226. An increasing number of large 
factories are introducing steam power. The larger the factories 
are, the larger is the number among them which employ mechan¬ 
ical power. If we calculate the percentage of those employing me¬ 
chanical power to the total number of factories in the given cate¬ 
gory, we will get the following figures: A) 39%, 53%, 63%; B) 
75%, 91%, 100%; C) 83%, 94%, 100%. The employment of 
steam power is closely connected with the increase in the volume 
of output and with the growth of co-operation in production. 

The changes in the number of workers employed in all large 
factories were as follows, in index numbers: 100, 168, 200. Dur¬ 
ing the 24 years the number of workers employed doubled, £.e., 
the increase exceeded the growth of the total number of “factory” 
workers. The average number of workers employed per large fac¬ 
tory in the given years was as follows: 359, 458, 488; and accord¬ 
ing to category it was as follows: A) 213, 221, 220; B) 665, 706, 
673: C) 1,495, 1,935, 2,154. Thus, the largest factories concen¬ 
trate within their walls an increasing percentage of workers. In 
1866 the factories employing 1,000 and more workers employed 
27 per cent of the total number of workers employed in large 
factories; in 1879 the percentage was 40, and in 1890, 46. 



ata for 1879 and 1830 for all industries subject and not subject to excise duly, 
ata for 1879, 1890, 1834-95 for all industries except steel rails. 



Large Factories in European Russia in the Years: 
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The index numbers of the changes in the volume of output of 
all large factories were as follows: 100, 243, 292, and according to 
category, the index numbers of the changes were as follows: A) 
100, 201, 187; B) 100, 244, 308; C) 100, 320, 479. Thus the 
volume of output of all large factories increased almost threefold, 
but the larger the factory, the more rapid is the increase in the 
volume of output. If, however, we examine the volume of the 
output per worker in each year in the respective categories, we will 
find the position somewhat different. Tlie average volume of out¬ 
put per worker in all large factories for the respective years will 
be: 868 rubles; 1,255 rubles; 1,266 rubles, and according to cate¬ 
gory, it will be as follows: A) 915, 1,422, 1,189; B) 808, 1,232. 
1,575; C) 842, 1,088, 1,187. Thus, an increase in the volume of 
output per worker in each separate year from the lower category 
to the higher is not observed. This is due to the fact that the vari¬ 
ous categories contain an uneven proportion of factories engaged 
in various industries in which the cost of raw materials varies and, 
consequently, there is a difference in the volume of output per 
worker per annum.' 

We think it superfluous to examine in as great detail llie data 
for the years 1879-90 and for the years 1879-90-94-95, for this 
would mean repeating all that has been said above in a slightly 
different percentage. 

Recently, the Compiled Factory Inspectors* Reports gave fig¬ 
ures showing the distribution of factories in groups according to 
tlie number of workers employed. The following are the figures 
for 1903: (See top page 320.) 

These figures are comparable with those previously quoted 
only if a certain inexactitude, very slight, it is true, is permitted. 
At all events, these figures show that the number of large fac¬ 
tories (employing more than 99 or more than 100 workers) and the 
number of workers employed in them are rapidly growing. The con¬ 
centration of workers and, consequently, the concentration of pro¬ 
duction in the largest of these large factories are increasing also. 

'For example: in 1866, category A included 17 sugar refineries the 
average output per worker of which was about 6,000 rubles jier annum, 
whereas in textile .mills (which were included in a higher category), the 
average output per worker ranged from 500 to 1,500 rubles per annum. 
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Groups of 

In 64 Gubernias of 
Russia 

No. Estab- No. 

In 50 Gubernias of 
European Russia 

No. Estab- No, 

Factories 

liskments 

Workers 

liskments 

Workers 

Less than 20 workers.... 

. 5,749 

63,652 

4,533 

51,728 

21 to 50 workers. 

. 5,064 

158,602 

4,253 

134,194 

51 to 100 workers. 

. 2,271 

156,789 

1,897 

130,642 

101 to 500 workers. 

. 2,095 

463,366 

1,755 

383,000 

501 to 1000 workers. 

404 

276,486 

349 

240,440 

More than 1000 workers. 

238 

521,511 

210 

457,534 

Total. 

. 15,821 

1,640,406 

12,997 

1,397,538 


In comparing the data on the large factories with that on all 
“factories and works” given in our official statistics, we see that 
in 1879 the large factories represented 4.4 per cent of all “fac¬ 
tories and works,” and that they concentrated within their walls 
66.8 per cent of the total factory workers and 54.8 per cent of 
the total volume of output. In 1890, ihe large factories repre¬ 
sented 6.7 per cent of the total “factories and works,” concentrated 
71.1 per cent of the total number of workers and 57.2 per cent 
of the total volume of output. In 1894-95 the large factories rep¬ 
resented 10.1 per cent of the total “factories and works.” In these, 
74 per cent of the total number of factory workers and 70.8 per 
cent of total production were concentrated. In 1903, the factories 
employing more than 100 workers represented in European Russia 
17 per cent of the total number of factories and works and con¬ 
centrated 76.6 per cent of the total number of workers.* Thus, 
notwithstanding their relative smallness in numbers, the large fac¬ 
tories, mainly those employing steam power, concentrate the over¬ 
whelming and continuously growing share of workers and volume 
of output of all “factories and works.” We have already seen the 
tremendous rapidity with which these large factories have been 
growing in the post-Reform epoch. We will now quote data show¬ 
ing similarly large enterprises in the mining industry.* 

'The data on our factory industry' given by Index and Census was 
summed up above in part II. (Cf. Studies) [Collected Works, Vol, II, p. 
353.— Ed.l We would point out that the rise in the percentage of large fac¬ 
tories to the total number of “factories and works” indicates first of all that 
the meaning of this term is gradually becoming more restricted in our statistics. 

^ These data are taken from Compiled Statistical Datp on the Mining In¬ 
dustry for 1890, but the enterprises enumerated in Index have been ex- 
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Groups of Factories, 
Works, Mines, etc., 
According to No. 
Workers Employed 

Mining Industry 

Manufacturing and Mining 

No. of Enter¬ 
prises 

No. of 
Workers 
Employed 

No. of Enlcr- 
prises 

No. of 
Workers 
Employed 

Total 

Em¬ 

ploying 

Steam 

Power 

Total 

Em¬ 

ploying 

Steam 

Power 

Aj 100 to 499 Workers 

236 


58,249 

1,369 

858 


B) 500 to 999 Workers 

73 

38 

50,607 

256 

221 

172,160 

C) 1,000 and over 

71 

49 

149,098 

186 

164 

398,035 

Total 

380 

176 

257,954 

1,811 

1 

1,243 

881,101 


In the mining industry the concentration of workers in large 
enterprises is still more marked (although the percentage of enter¬ 
prises employing steam power is smaller); 258,000 workers, out 
of a total of 305,000 employed in the mining industry, i.e., 34.5 
per cent, are concentrated in enterprises employing 100 and more 
workers; almost half the total number of mine workers (145,000 
out of 305,000) are employed in a few large works employing 
1,000 and more workers. Of the total factory and mine workers in 
European Russia (1,180,000 in 1890), three-fourths (74.0 per 
cent) are concentrated in enterprises employing 100 and more 
workers; almost half (570,000 out of 1,180,000) are concentrated 
in enterprises employing 500 and more workers.^ 


X. Appendages to the Factory 

By appendages to the factory we mean those forms of wage 
labour and small industry, the existence of which is directly con¬ 
cluded. As a result, the number of mine workers employed in European 
Russia was reduced by 35,000 (340—35 equals 305). 

^ The industrial census in Germany in 1895, which covered the whole 
of industry, including mining construction, which is not registered in Russia, 
revealed 248 enterprises employing 1,000 and more workers, the total num¬ 
ber of workers employed in these enterprises being 430,206. Hence, Rus¬ 
sian large factories are larger than the German. 


Lenin 1, 461 
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nected with the factory. These include, first of all, lumber and 
building workers (a certain part of them), to whom we have al¬ 
ready referred,* and who sometimes form part of tfie industrial 
population of industrial centres and sometimes form part of the 
population of the surrounding villages.* These also include work¬ 
ers employed on peat bogs, which are sometimes worked by the 
factory owners,* carters, loaders, stackers and unskilled labourers 
generally, who always make up a not inconsiderable part of the 
population of industrial centres. In St. Petersburg, for example, 
the census of December 27 (15), 1890, registered 44,814 persons 
(of both sexes) in the group of “day labourers, unskilled labour¬ 
ers”; 51,000 persons (of both sexes) engaged in the transport 
industry, of whom 9,500 are specially engaged in carting and 
stacking heavy loads. Then again, certain auxiliary work is done 
for the factory by small “independent” tradesmen; in the factory 
district or in its environs trades spring up such as: barrel making 
for the seed crushing mills and distilleries,* basket making for 
packing glassware,® box making for packing small metal goods, 
the making of wooden handles for joiners* and fitters* tools,® the 
making of wooden tacks for boot factories, “tannin** for leather 
works, etc.,^ the weaving of reed-matting for packing factory goods 
(in the Kostroma and other gubernias), the making of “sticks’* 

* In a preceding chapter. See Collected Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 410-17.— Ed. 

^ For example, in the Ryazan Gubernia “at the Khludov factory alone” 

(1894-95: 4,849 workers, output 6,000,000 rubles), “in the winter, 7,000 
horses are engaged in carting firewood; the great majority of these horses 
belong to the peasants of the Egoryev Uyezd.” (Works of the Kustar Com¬ 
mission, VII, pp. 1,109-10.) 

•Complete chaos reigns also in the statistics on the peat indu'^try.Usual¬ 
ly it is included in the “factory and works” group (cf. Kobelyatsky, Hand¬ 
book, p. 16) and sometimes it is not. For example. Census registers 12 peat 
fields employing 2,201 workers in the Vladimir Gubernia, but only in that 
gubernia, although peal is extracted in other gubernias as well. According to 
Svirsky (Factories and Works in the Vladimir Gubernia), in 1890, 6,038 
persons were employed in extracting peat in the Vladimir Gubernia. The 
number of workers employed in the extraction of peat throughout the whole 
of Russia must be ever .so much larger. 

* Works oj the Kustar ''Commission, Vol. VI. 

* Ibid., Vol. VIII, in Novgorod Gul»ernia. 

® Ibid., Vol. IX, in the suburban volosts of Tula Uyezd.. 

^ In the Perm Gubernia around the town of Kungur and in Tver (gu¬ 
bernia in the village of Kiinra and others. 
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for matches (in the Ryazan, Kaluga and other gubernias), card¬ 
board box making for tobacco factories (in the environs of St. 
Petersburg)^ the making of sawdust for white vinegar factories,* 
the spinning in small spinning mills of waste yam (in Lodz), 
which has developed as a result of the demand created by the big 
mills,® etc., etc. All these small manufacturers, like the wage work¬ 
ers referred to above, belong either to the industrial population 
of factory centres, or to the semi-agricultural population of the 
surrounding villages. Furthermore, when the factory is engaged 
in the production of some semi-manufacture, it sometimes gives 
rise to small trades engaged in the further working up of this 
material; for example, the production of yam by machinery gave 
an impetus to handicraft weaving, **kustar** producers of metal 
goods gather around mines, etc. Finally, capitalist domestic industry 
is not infrequently an appendage of the factory.* In all countries, 
the epoch of large-scale machine industry is characterised by the 
wide development of capitalist domestic industry in such branches 
as, for example, dressmaking. We have already referred above to 
the widespread diaracter of this kind of work in Russdia, to its distin¬ 
guishing features and to the reason why it seems to us to be more 
correct to deal with it in the chapter devoted to manufacture. 

In order to describe the appendage to the factory at all fully, 

* Cf. Report of the Zemstvo Admimstriiion of the St. Petersburg Uyezd 
for 1889, report by Mr. Voinov on Medical District No. 5. 

* Reports and Investigations, I, p. 360. 

^Report on the Investigation into Factory Industry in the Kingdom of 
Poland, St. Petersburg, 1888, p. 24. 

*In Census we counted 16 factories, employing 1,000 and more workers 
on their premises, which in addition employed a total of 7,857 outdoor 
workers. Fourteen factories, employing from 500 to 999 workers, employed 
1,352 outdoor workers. Census registered outdoor workers in a very casual 
manner and therefore is extremely imperfect in this respect. The Summary 
of Factory Inspectors* Reports for 1903 estimates that there were 632 offices 
distributing work to outdoor workers employing a total of 65,115 workers. 
These figures are very incomplete, of course, nevertheless, it is characteristic 
that the overwhelming majority of these offices and the workers they em¬ 
ploy are concentrated in the centres of the factory industry (Moscow area, 
503 offices, 49,345 workers. Saratov Gubernia, cotton gauze, 33 offices, 10,000 
workm). (Footnote to second edition.) [The first part of this footnote 
up to the words. Summary of Factory Inspectors* Reports, was contained 
in the fust edition. Lenin’s note: *’Footnote to the second edition” applies 
only to the latter part of his footnote.— Ed.\ 
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it is necessary to have complete statistics on the occupations oi 
the population, or monographic descriptions of the whole of the 
economic life of the factory centres and their environs. But even 
the fragmentary data that was available to us proves how in¬ 
correct is the opinion so widespread among us that factory indus¬ 
try is isolated from other forms of industry, that the factory 
population is isolated from the population not employed within 
factory walls. The development of forms of industry, like that 
of all social relationships in general, cannot but be very gradual, 
and betrays a large number of interlocking, transitional forms, 
which sometimes seem to be a return to the past. For example, 
the growth of small trades may (as we have seen) express the 
progress of capitalist manufacture; now we see that even the 
factory can sometimes stimulate the development of small trades. 
Working for the merchant may also be an appendage of both 
manufacture and the factory. In order to be able to appraise 
the significance of such phenomena properly, they must be com¬ 
pared with the whole structure of industry at the given stage 
of its development and with the main trend of this development. 

XI. The Complete Separation of Industry from Agriculture 

Large-scale machine industry alone brings about the complete 
separation of industry from agriculture. Russian statistics fully 
confirm this postulate, which was laid down by the author of 
Capital for other countries,' but which is usually ignored by the 
Narodnik economists. Mr. N—on, in season and out of season, 
talks in his Outlines about “the separation of industry from agri¬ 
culture,’* but he does not take the trouble to examine the precise 
data in order to determine how this process is taking place and 
to note the various forms it assumes. Mr. V. V. mentions the 
contacts our industrial worker has with the land {in manufac- 
ture, our author does not think it necessary to distinguish between 
the various stages of capitalism, although he pretends to adhere 
to the theory of the author of Capilall) and declaims against the 

'D<W KapiUdt I, pp. 779-80, [Capital^ Vol. 1, Allen & Unwin, chap. 
XXX, p. 773 — Ed. Eng. ed.] 
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“shameful” “dependence” “of our** (his italics) “capitalist 
industry” upon the worker-farmer, etc. {The Destiny of Capitalism, 
p. 114 et sup.) Apparently Mr. V. V. has not heard, or if he has 
heard he has forgotten, that not only “our,** but even western cap¬ 
italism could not break the workers’ connection with the land 
until it reached the stage of large-scale machine industry. And, 
finally, Mr. Kablukov only very recently presented students with 
the following astonishing distortion of the facts: “Wliereas in the 
West, work in the factory represents the sole means of livelihood 
for the worker, here (in Russia), with relatively few exceptions** 
(sic!!) “the worker regards working in the factory as an auxil¬ 
iary occupation; he is mostly drawn to the land." 

A practical analysis of this question will be found in the Mos¬ 
cow Sanitary Statistics, compiled by Mr. Dementyev, on the “fac¬ 
tory workers’ connection with agriculture.”® Systematically col¬ 
lected statistics covering about 20,000 workers have shown that ' 
only 14.1 per cent of the factory workers go off for agricultural 
work. But what is still more important is the fact, so compre¬ 
hensively revealed in the above-mentioned work, that it is pre~ 
cisely mechanised production that separates the workers from the 
land. Of a number of figures quoted in proof of this, we select 
the following most striking:® 


Factories and Works 

Hand Cotton Weavers and Dyers. 
Silk Weavers. 


Per Cent Leaving 
for Field Work 
.... 72.5 
.... 63.1 


Pottery . 31.0 

Calico Finishers and Offices for Distributing Woof 
to Outdoor Workers. 30.7 


Hand 

labour 


Cloth (All Processes). 20.4 

Cotton Spinning and Power Loom Weaving. 13.8 Machine 

Power Loom Weaving Including Finishing. 6.2 Produc- 

Engineering Works. 2.7 tion 

Clalico Finishing by Machine. 2.3 


^Lectures on the Economics of Agriculture (sic!), published for stu¬ 
dents, Moscow, 1897, p. 13. Perhaps our learned statistician thinks that 85 
per cent of the total may be regarded as ‘’relatively few exceptions"? See 
further on in text. 


* Compiled Statistics on the Moscow Gubernia, Department of Sanitary 
Statistics, Vol. IV, part II, Moscow, 1893. Quoted in Mr. Dementyev’s well- 
known work. The Factory, etc. 

* Compiled Statistical Da/a, Z.c., p. 292; The Factory, second edition, p. 36. 
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Of the industries enumerated in the author’s table, we have 
divided eight of them according to the method of production 
employed, either hand labour or machine production. In regard 
to the ninth branch, cloth, we will note that its manufacture is 
carried on partly by hand and partly by machinery. Thus, in the 
hand weaving factories about 63 per cent of the weavers leave 
for field work, but not a single weaver working on power looms 
leaves, and of the workers employed in those departments of 
cloth mills which use mechanical power, 3.3 per cent leave. 

“Thus, the most important reason that causes the factory workers 
to give up all connections with the land is the transition from hand 
labour to machine production. Notwithstanding the fact that a relative* 
ly large number of factories are still carried on with hand labour, the 
number of workers employed in them, compared with the number em¬ 
ployed in factories where machine production is carried on, is quite 
insignificant, and that is why the percentage of those who leave for 
field work is as small as 14.1 of the total adult workers and 15.4 of 
the adult workers belonging exclusively to the peasant estate.”^ 

We would recall the fact that the returns of the sanitary 
inspection of factories in the Moscow Gubernia gave the following 
figures: mechanical power, 22.6 per cent of total factories (in- 
eluding 18.4 per cent with steam power); in these are concen¬ 
trated 80.7 per cent of the total number of workers. Hand labour 
factories, 69.2 per cent, which employ only 16.2 per cent of the 
total number of workers. In 244 factories using mechanised 
power 92,302 workers are employed (378 workers per factory) 
while 747 hand labour factories employ 18,520 workers (25 
workers per facjtory).* We have shown above how considerable is 
the concentration of all Russian factory workers in large enter¬ 
prises, mostly power driven, employing on the average 488 and 
more workers per enterprise. Mr, Dementyev studied in detail the 
influence of the place of birth, the difference between those who 
are native to the locality and those who have come from other 
districts, differenoe in estate (citizen or peasant), etc., upon the 
divorcement of the workers from the land and he found that all 

^ Ibid., p. 280, The Factory, p. 26. 

* Ibid., VoL IV, part I, pp. 167, 170, 177. 
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these influences are eclipsed by the main factor: the transition 
from hand production to machine production.' 

“Whatever the causes for the transformation of the former tiller of 
the soil into a factory worker may be, the fact is that these special 
workers exist. They are merely registered as peasants, connected with 
the village only by the fact that they have to pay taxes there, which 
they pay when they have to renew their passports; for, as a matter of 
fact, they have no farm in the village, and in a large number of cases 
not even a house, which usually they have sold. Even their right to 
land they preserve only juridically, so to speak, and the industrial dis¬ 
orders of 1885-86 showed, in many factories, that these workers regard 
themselves as being totally alien to the village in the same way as the 
peasants in their turn regard them, the offspring of their own fellow 
villagers, as foreign incomers. Thus we have already a crystallised class 
of workers who do not own their own homes, who in fact own no prop¬ 
erty, a class bound by no ties and living from hand to mouth. And this 
class did not come into being only yesterday. It already has its factory 
genealogy and a not inconsiderable section has its third generation.” *’ 

Finally, interesting material on the separation of the factory 
from agriculture is given in the latest factory statistics. The Cen¬ 
sus of Factory and Works (for 1894-95) gives information on the 
number of days in the year in which each factory is in operation. 
Mr. Kasperov hastened to use this data in support of the Narodnik 
theories and calculated that “on the average, the Russian factory 
works 165 days in the year,” that “in Russia, 35 per cent of the 
factories work less than 200 days in the year.”® It goes without 
saying that in view of the vagueness of the term “factory,” these 

*Mr. Zhbankov, in Sanitary Inspection of Factories and Works in Smol¬ 
ensk Gubernia (Smolensk, 1894-96), estimates the number of workers who 
leave for field work at only 10 to 15 per cent of the Yartsev Textile Mill 
alone (Vol II, pp. 307, 445; in 1893-94 the Yartsev Textile Mill employed 
3,106 workers out of a total of 8,810 factory workers in the Smolensk Gu¬ 
bernia). The temporary workers in this factory represented 28 per cent of 
the males (in all factories, 29 per cent) and 18.6 per cent of the females 
(in all factories, 21 per cent. Cf, Vol. II, p. 469). It should be noted that the 
temporary workers include 1) those who have been employed at the factory 
for less than twelve months; 2) those who leave for summer work in the 
fields; 3) those “who ceased work at the factory for various reasons for 
several years.” (Vol. IT, p. 445.) 

^Compiled Statistical Information, p. 296. The Factory, pp. 45-46. 
^Statistical Summary of the Industrial Development of Russia. A paper 
read by M. I. I'ugan-Baranovsky, member of the Imperial Free Economic 
Society, and the debate on this paper at the session of the Third Depart¬ 
ment, St. Petersburg, 1898, p. 41. 
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figures, taken without discrimination, have hardly any signiR’ 
cance, since they do not indicate how many days in the year the 
various categories of workers work. We have counted up the fig¬ 
ures given in the Census for the large factories (employing 100 
and more workers) which as we have seen above (section VII), 
employ about three-fourths of the total number of factory workers. 
And we found that, according to the various categories, the aver¬ 
age number of working days in the year was as follows: A) 242; 
B) 235; C) 273,^ and the average for all large factories was 244. 
If we calculate the average number of working days per worker, 
we will get 253 working days per year—'the average number of 
working days per worker employed in large factories. Of the twelve 
sections into which the various branches of industry are divided 
in the Census, only in one is the average number of working days, 
in the lower categories, lower than 200, namely section XI (food 
products): A) 189; B) 148; C) 280. Factories in category A and 
B in this section employ a total of 110,588 workers, which equals 
16.2 per cent of the total number of workers employed in large 
factories (655,670). We would point out that this section includes 
the most varied branches of industry: beet sugar, tobacco; distil¬ 
ling, flour milling, etc. For the remaining sections, the average num¬ 
ber of work days per factory is as follows: A) 259; B) 271; C) 272. 
Thus, the larger the factory, the larger is the number of days they 
are In operation in the course of the year. The total returns for 
all large factories in European Russia, therefore, confirm the con¬ 
clusion arrived at. by the Moscow Sanitary statisticians and prove 
that the factory is creating a class of permanent factory workers. 

Thus, the data on the Russian factory workers fully confirm 
the theory enunciated in Capital that it is precisely large-scale 
machine industry that brings about a complete and decisive change 
in the conditions of life of the industrial population and separates 
it completely from agriculture and from the century-old traditions 
of patriarchal life connected with the latter. But, in destroying 
pabrlardial and petty-bourgeois relationships, large-scale machine 

*We will remind the reader that category A includes factories employing 
froin 100 to 499 workers; B, from 500 to 999 workers and C, 1,000 and more 
vrorkers. 
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industry creates, on the other hand, conditions which bring to¬ 
gether the wagie workers in agriculture with thoee in industry: 
first, it, in general, carries into the rural districts the commer¬ 
cial and industrial conditions of life which first arise in the non- 
agricultural centres; second, it creates mobility among the popu¬ 
lation and large markets for hiring agricultural as well as indus¬ 
trial labourers; third, by introducing machinery into agriculture, 
large-scale machine industry introduces into the rural districts 
skilled industrial workers who enjoy a higher standard of-living. 

XII. Three Stages in the Development of Capitalism in 

Russian Industry 

We will now sum up the main conclusions to which the data 
on the development of capitalism in our industry lead us.^ 

There are three main stages in this development: small com¬ 
modity production (petty, mainly peasant trades); capitalist man¬ 
ufacture; and the factory (large-scale machine industry). The 
facts utterly refute the opinion that is widespread among us that 
“factory” and *^kustar* industry are isolated from each other. 
On the contrary, their division is purely artificial. The connection 
and continuity between these two forms of industry are most 
direct and intimate. The facts very clearly prove that the main 
trend of small commodity production is towards the development 
of capitalism, in particular towards the rise of manufacture, and 
before our very eyes, manufacture is very rapidly growing bilo 
large-scale machine industry. Perhaps one of the most striking 
manifestations of the close and immediate connection between 
the consecutive forms of industry is the fact that a number of 
big and very big manufacturers were, at one lime, the smallest of 
small tradesmen and passed through all the stages from “peo¬ 
ple’s industry” to “capitalism.” Savva Morozov was first a serf 
peasant ^he purchasd his freedom in 1820), then a shepherd, 
carter, weaver in a mill, then a “Aiwtor” weaver, walking to Mos¬ 
cow to sell his cloth to merchants; then he became the owner of 

^ As we stated in the preface, we limit ourselves to the post-Reforin 
epoch and do not deal with the forms of industry which were based on the 
labour of serfs. 
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a small establishment for giving out work to outdoor workers, 
and finally a factory owner. At the time of his death in 1862, 
he and his numerous sons owned two large cotton mills. In 1890, 
the four factories which belonged to his descendants employed 
39,000 workers and produced goods to the value of 35,000,000 
rubles.' In the silk industry in the Vladimir Gubernia, a number 
of big manufacturers were formerly weavers in mills, or **kustar” 
weavers.* The biggest manufacturers in Ivanovo-Voznesensk (Ku- 
vayevs, Fokins, Zubkovs, Kokushkins, Bobrovs and many others) 
were formerly **kustars”^ The brocade factories in the Moscow 
Gubernia all grew up from small '*kustar* workshops.* The man¬ 
ufacturer Zavyalov, of the Pavlovsk district, in 1864 still had “a 
vivid recollection of the time when he was a simple worker em¬ 
ployed by master craftsman Khabarov.”® The manufacturer Vari- 
payev was a, small *‘kustar.”^ Kondratov was a small **kustar* 
who walked to Pavlovo carrying a bag with goods he had made.' 
The manufacturer Asmolov was a horse driver employed by itin¬ 
erant dealers, later became a small trader, the owner of a small to¬ 
bacco workshop, and subsequently owned a factory with a turnover 
of millions,* etc. It would be interesting to know where, in these 
and similar cases, the Narodnik economists would define the begin¬ 
ning of “artificial” capitalism and the end of “people’s” industry. 

The three main forms of industry enumerated above are dis¬ 
tinguished from each other by the different technical methods 
employed. The characteristic feature of small commodity pro¬ 
duction is its very primitive, hand technique that remained un¬ 
changed from time immemorial. The craftsman remains a peasant 
who adopts the methods handed down by tradition of working up 

Industry in the Vladimir Gubernia, VI, pp. 5-7. Index, 1890. Shish- 
marev: A Brief Review of the Industries in the Region of Nizhni-Novgorod 
and Shuisk-Ivanovsk Railways, St. Petersburg, 1892, pp. 28-32. 

* Industry in the Vladimir Gubernia, III, p. 7 et sup, 

* Shishmarev, pp. 56-62. 

^Compiled Statistics of Moscow Gubernia, VoL VII, part III, Moscow, 
1883, pp. 27-28. 

** Labzin, l.c., p. 105. 

*Ibid., p. 66. 

^^Gr^oriev, l.c., p. 36. 

^Historical Statistical Review, VoL U, p. 27, 
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raw material. Manufacture introduces division of labour, which 
fundamentally changes the form of technique and transforms 
the peasant into a “detail worker.” But hand labour remains, 
and, on this basis, progress in methods of production is inevi¬ 
tably very slow. Division of labour springs up spontaneously and 
is adopted by tradition just as in peasant labour. Large-scale 
machine industry alone introduces a radical change, throws hand 
labour overboard, transforms production on new, rational princi¬ 
ples and systematically applies the knowledge of science to in¬ 
dustry. Until capitalism organised large-scale machine industry 
in Russia, we observed—and still observe in those industries in 
which it has not yet organised large-scale production—almost 
complete stagnation in technique; we see the employment of the 
same kind of hand loom, the same kind of water mill or wind¬ 
mill that was employed in production a century ago. On the 
other hand, in those industries which the factory has conquered, 
we see a complete technical revolution and extremely rapid 
progress in the methods of machine production. 

Owing to the difference in the technical methods employed, 
we see different stages of development in capitalism. The char¬ 
acteristic feature of small commodity production and manufacture 
is the prevalence of small enterprises from among which only 
a few large ones stand out. Large-scale machine industry com¬ 
pletely squeeze^ out the small enterprises. Capitalist relationships 
arise also in the small trades (in the form 'of small workshops 
employing wage workers, and merchant capitalists), but these 
are only slightly developed and are not marked by a sharp line 
of antagonism between the groups of persons taking part in pro¬ 
duction. Neither big capitalists nor broad strata of proletarians 
have yet arisen. In manufacture we see the rise of both tlie one 
and the other. Tli® gulf that divides the owner of the means of 
production from the worker has already become fairly wide. 
“Wealthy” industrial centres spring up, the mass of the inhabi¬ 
tants of which represent entirely propertyless workers. A small 
number of merchants, who do an enormous business in the pur¬ 
chase of raw materials and the sale of finished goods, and a mass 
of detail wwkers living from hand to mouth, such is the general 
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picture which manufacture presents. But the multitude of small 
establishments, the preservation of contacts with the land, the pre¬ 
servation of tradition in production and in the whole system of 
life, all this creates a mass of intermediary elements between the 
extremes of manufacture and retards the development of these 
extremes. Large-scale machine industry sweeps away all these re¬ 
tarding factors, the extremes of social antagonism reach their 
highest development. All the gloomy sides of capitalism, as it 
were, concentrate together; the machine, as is well knovm, gives 
a powerful impetus to the undue lengthening of the working day; 
women and children are drawn into industry; a reserve army of 
unemployed is formed (and must be formed to suit the condi¬ 
tions of factory production), etc. However, the socialisation of 
labour, which the factory brings about to an enormous degree, 
and the change it brings about in the sentiments and understand¬ 
ing of the people it employs (particularly the destruction of patri¬ 
archal and petty-bourgeois traditions) gives rise to a reaction: un¬ 
like preceding stages, large-scale machine production imperatively 
calls for the planned regulation and public control of production 
(a manifestation O'f the latter tendency is factory legislation).* 

The very character of the development of production changes 
at various stages of capitalism. In small trades this development 
follows in the wake of the development of peasant economy; the 
market is extremely restricted, the distance between the producer 
and the consumer is small, the insignificant dimensions of pro¬ 
duction easily adapt themselves to barely fluctuating local de¬ 
mands. That is why the characteristic feature of industry at that 
stage is its stability, but that stability is tantamount to stagnation 
in technique and the preservation of patriarchal social relation¬ 
ships enmeshed in all sorts of survivals of mediaeval traditions. 
Manufacture works for a wide market—sometimes for the whole 
nation and, in conformity with this, production acquires the 
character of instability that is peculiar to capitalism and which 

* On the connection between factory legislation and the conditions and 
relationships to which large-scale machine industry gives rise, see chapter II, 
part 2 of Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky’s book. The Russian Factory, and especially 
the article in Novoye Slovo, July, 1897. 
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reaches its greatest dimensions under factory production. The 
development of large-scale machine production cannot proceed 
except in spurts; periods of crisis alternate with periods of 
prosperity. This sporadic growth of the factory accelerates to 
an enormous degree the ruination of the small producers; and the 
workers are drawn into the factory in masses at one moment, in 
busy seasons, and thrown out at another. The formation of a 
vast reserve army of unemployed, who are prepared to take any 
kind of work, becomes a condition for the existence and devel¬ 
opment of large-scale machine industry. In chapter II we showed 
the strata -of the peasantry from which this army is recruited and 
in subsequent chapters the main occupations for which capital 
keeps this army in reserve were indicated. The “instability” of 
large-scale machine industry has always given rise, and now gives 
rise, to reactiqnary complaints among those who continue to look 
at things through the spectacles of the small producer and who 
forget that it is this “instability” alone that put an end to the 
stagnation of the past and stimulated the rapid change in methods 
of production and in all social relationships. 

One of the manifestations of this change is the separation of 
industry from agriculture, the release of the social relationships 
in industry from the traditions of serfdom and the patriarchal 
system that hover over agriculture. In small commodity produc¬ 
tion the tradesman has not yet completely emerged from the 
peasant shell; in the majority of cases he remains a tiller of the 
soil, and this connection between small industry and small agri¬ 
culture is so strong that we observe an interesting law of the 
parallel disintegration of the small producer in industry and in 
agriculture. The rise of a petty bourgeoisie and of wage workers 
is proceeding simultaneously in both spheres of national economy, 
and by that is preparing, at both poles of disintegration, the 
divorcement from farming of those engaged in industry. Under 
manufacture this divorcement assumes considerable dimensions. 
A number of industrial centres arise which do not engage in 
agriculture. The chief representative oj industry is no longer the 
peasant, but the merchant manufacturer on the one hand and the 
“artisan” on the other. Industry and the relative development of 
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commercial intercourse with the rest of the world raise the 
standard of living and the culture of the population; the worker 
working for the merchant manufacturer begins to look down 
upon the peasant farmer. Large-scale machine industry completes 
this change, finally separates industry from agriculture, creates, 
as we have seen, a special class of the population which is totally 
alien to the old type of peasantry and which differs from the 
latter in its manner of living, its family relationships, in its higher 
standard of material and spiritual requirements.^ In small indus¬ 
try and in manufacture we always see survivals of patriarchal 
relations and a variety of forms of personal de]>endence which, 
in the general conditions of capitalist economy, extremely worsen 
the position of the toilers, degrade and corrupt them. Large-scale 
machine industry, by concentrating together masses of workers 
who frequently come from various parts of the country, cannot 
possibly tolerate survivals of patriarchalism and personal de¬ 
pendence, and is marked by its “contempt for the past.” And it 
is precisely this rupture with obsolete tradition that served as one 
of the important conditions which made possible and created the 
necessity for the regulation and the public control of production. 
Particularly, in speaking of the changes the factory has brought 
about in the conditions of life of the population, it is necessary 
to observe that the drawing of women and adolescents into the 
factory* is, in the main, a progressive phenomenon. Unquestion¬ 
ably, capitalism extremely worsens the conditions of these cate¬ 
gories of workers and it becomes particularly necessary to regulate 
and shorten their working day, to guarantee hygienic conditions of 
labour, etc.; but to strive to completely prohibit women and ad¬ 
olescents from going into industry, or to preserve the patriarchal 

• For types of the “factory” worker, see Chapter VT, section 11, 5. [Vol. 
HI, Collected Works. —Erf.l See also Compiled Statistical Information of 
Moscow Gubernia^ Vol. VII, part III, Moscow, 1883, p. 58 (the factory 
worker—moralist, “wise one”), Nizhni-Novgorod Zbomik^ I, pp. 42-43; Vol. 
IV, p. 335. Industry in Vladimir CubemiOy IH, pp. 113-14 et sup. Novoye 
Slovo, Oct., 1897, p. 63. Sec also abo>«-mentioned work by Mr, Zhbankov 
in which are described the workers who go to the towns to seek commercial 
and industrial occupations. • 

•According to Index, the factories and works in European Russia in 
1890 employed 875,7(>4 persons of whom 210,207 (27 per cent) were women, 
17,793 (2 per cent) were boys and 8,216 (1 per cent) were girla. 
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system which prevented them from doing so, would be reactionary 
and utopian. By destroying the patniarcbal isolation of these cate¬ 
gories of the population who formerly neveir emerged from the nar¬ 
row circle of domestic, family relationships, by drawing them into 
direct participation in social production, large-scale macbine in¬ 
dustry stimulates their development and increases their independ¬ 
ence, i.c., creates conditions of life that are inoonrparably super¬ 
ior to the patriarchal immobility of pre-capitalist relationships.' 

The characteristic feature of the first two stages of devel¬ 
opment of industry is that the population is settled. The small 
tradesman, remaining a peasant, is bound to, his village by his 
farm. The worker under manufacture is usually restricted to the 
small industrial district which is created by manufacture. There 
is nothing inlierent in the system of industry in the first and sec- 

* “The poor woman weaver goes to the factory together with her father 
and husband and works like them and independently of them. She helps to 
maintain the family no less than the man. In the factory the woman ... 
is a producer, completely independent of her husband.” The woman factory 
worker learns to read and write with remarkable rapidity. (Industry in Vlad¬ 
imir Gubernia, III, pp. 112, 113, 118 et sup.) The following conclusion ar- 
rived at by Mr. Kharisomenov is perfectly just: industry destroys “the 
economic dependence of the woman on the family . . . and on the hus¬ 
band. ...” “At another’s factory, the woman is equal to the man; this is 
proletarian equality.... The capitalisation of industry is an important factor 
in woman’s struggle for independence -in the family. Industry creates a new 
position for the woman, completely independent of the family and of the 
husband.” (Yuridicheski Vestnik, 1883, No. 12, pp. 582, 596.) In the Com¬ 
piled Statistical InformtUion on Moscow Gubernia (Vol. VII, part II, 
Moscow, 1882, pp. 152, 138-39), the investigators compared the position of 
women engaged in making stockings by hand with those working by 
machine. The handworkers earned about 8 kopeks per day, machine workers, 
14 to 30 kopeks per day. The conditions of the woman worker working by 
machine are described as follows. “. , . Before us is a free young woman, 
not restricted by any obstacles, emancipated from the family and from all 
that which represents the conditions of life of the peasant woman, a young 
woman who at any moment may wander from place to place, from employer 
to employer, and may at any moment find herself without employment . . . 

without a crust of bread_” “The hand knitter earns a very meagre wage 

which is not sufficient to maintain her; she is able to maintain herselt only 
because she is a member of a family that has an allotment and receives 
some of the product of that land; under machine production the working 
woman, in addition to victuals and tea, earns a wage which enables her to 
live apart from the family and to dispense with the income from the land. 
, . . Moreover, the wages of women workers working at the machine, under 
present conditions, is more secure.” 
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ond stages of development that disturbs the settled character and 
isolation of the producer. Intercourse between the various in¬ 
dustrial districts is rare. The transfer of industry from one place 
to another takes place only in the form of the migration of in¬ 
dividual small producers *who establish small trades in the o-ut- 
lying parts of the state. Large-scale machine industry, however, 
necessarily creates mobility among the population; commercial 
inteacourse between various districts grows enormously; railways 
greatly facilitate travel. On the whole, the demand for labour 
increases, now rising in the period of boom, now falling in tlie 
period of crisis, so •‘that it becomes necessary for the worker to go 
from one factory to another and from one part of the country 
to another. Large-scale machine industry creates new industrial 
centres which, with unprecedented rapidity, arise sometimes in 
unpopulated places—which would be impossible without the mass 
migration of workers. Furthe® on we will show the dimensions 
and signihcance of the so-called migratory non-agricultural trades. 
At the moment, we will limit ourselves to a brief presentation 
of the data of the Zemstvo Sanitary Statistics of the Moscow 
Gubernia. Investigation among 103,175 factory workers showed 
that only 53,238, or 51.6 per cent were born in the particular 
uyezd in which they worked. Hence, nearly half the total number 
of workers migrated from one uyezd to another..The number of 
workers who were born in the Moscow Gubernia was 66,038, or 
64 per cent of the total.* More tlian one third of the total came 
in from other gubernias (chiefly from gubernias in the central 
industrial zone adjacent to the Moscow Gubernia). Investigation 
of the various uyezds showed that the more industrially developed 
uyezds had a small per cent of workers native to the par¬ 
ticular uyezd working there: for example in the uyezds of Mo¬ 
zhaisk and Volokolamsk, which are not highly develo|>ed indus¬ 
trially, from 92 to 93 per oent of the factory workers are natives 
o-f the place they work in. In the liighly industrial Moscow, 
Kolomna and Bogorodsk Uyezds the per oent of native workers 

*In the less industrially developed Smolensk Gubernia, an investiga¬ 
tion among 5,000 factory workers showed that 80 per cent were native 
,(Zhbankov, /.c., 11, p. 442.) 
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drops to 24, 40 and 50. Th« investigators draw the oonclusion 
from this tiiat “the considerable development of factory produc¬ 
tion in the uyezd encourages the influx of elements from outside 
that uyezd.”^ These facts show also (we will add) that mobility 
among the industrial workers bears the same features that we 
observed in the mobility of the agricultural workers, viz., that 
the industrial workers, also, no.t only migrate from those districts 
where there is a surplus of labour, but also from those districts 
where there is a shortage of labour. For example, the Bronnitsl 
Uyezd attracts 1,123 workers from other uyezds in the Moscow 
Gubernia and from other gubernias, and at the same lime 1,246 
workers leave that uyezd to go to more industrially developed 
uyezds, i.e., Moscow and Bogorodsk. Hence, the workcTS leave, 
not only because they cannot find “local occupations,” but also 
because they strive to go to those places where conditions are 
better. Elementary as this fact is, it is worth while reminding 
the Narodnik economists of it again, for tliey idealise local oc¬ 
cupations, condemn migratory trades and ignore the progressive 
significance of the mobility among the population which capital¬ 
ism creates. 

The characteristic features described above, which distinguish 
large-scale machine industry from preceding forms of industry, 
may be summed up in the words—socialisation of labour. Indeed, 
production for an enormous national and international market, 
the development of close commercial contacts with various parts 
of the country and with various countries in the purchase of 
raw materials and auxiliary materials, the enormous technical 
progress, the concentration of production and the population by 
enormous enterprises, the destruction of the outworn traditions of 
patriarchal life, the creation of mobility among tiie population and 
the raising of the standard of requirements and the development 
oif the worker—all lihiese are elements of the capitalist process 
which more and more socialise the production of the country and 
at the same time socialise those who participate in production.* 

1 Compiled Stat. Inf. on Moscow Gub., sanitary statistics section, Vol. 
IV, part 1 (Moscow, 1890), p. 240. 

*The data given in the three last chapters prove, in our of)inion, that 
the classification of the capitalist forms and stages of industry given by 

Lenin I, 4C1 22 
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In regard to the question of the relation of large-scale machine 
industry in Russia to the home market for capitalism, the data 
given above lead to the following conclusion: The rapid devel¬ 
opment of factory industry in Russia creates an enormous and 
continuously increasing market for means of production (build¬ 
ing maiterialy fuel, metals, etc.), it increases with particular rap¬ 
idity the proportion of the population engaged in producing 
articles to be usied in production and not for personal consump¬ 
tion. But the market for articles for personal use also grows 
rapidly owing to the growth of large-scale machine industry, 
which draws a growing proportion of the population away from 
agriculture into commercial and indusitrial occupations. 

Marx is more correct and sound than that classification which has gained 
Currency at the present time and which confuses manufacture with the fac¬ 
tory and regards working for the merchant as a special form of industry. 
(Hold end Bucher.) To confuse manufacture with the factory implies 
taking the purely superficial symptoms as the basfis for the classification 
and ignoring the essential features of technique, economics and social life 
which distinguish manufacture from the machine period of capitalism. Un¬ 
doubtedly, capitalist domestic industry plays a great role in the mechanism 
of capitalist industry. There is no doubt also that working for the merchant 
is a special feature of pre-machine capitalism, but it is to be met with (and 
in by no means small dimensions) in the most varied stages of the devel¬ 
opment of capitalism. It will be impossible to understand the significance 
of working for the merchant, unless it is studied in connection with the 
whole structure of industry in the given period, or in the given stage of 
the development of capitalism. The peasant who weaves baskets for the order 
of the village shopkeeper, the Pavlov wooden handle maker making handles 
In his own home for the knives manufactured by Zavyalov, the working 
woman who makes clothes, shoes, gloves or boxes for the order of big 
manufacturers or merchants—all work for the merchant, but all these in¬ 
stances of capitalist domestic industry bear a different character and have 
different significance. We do not in the least deny the merits of Bucher, 
for example, who has studied the pre-capitalist forms of industry, but wo 
think that his classification of capitalist forms of industry is wrong. We 
cannot agree with the views expressed by Mr. Struve (C/. Mir Bozhit 1898, 
No. 4) in so far as he adopts Bucher’s theory (the part referred to) and 
applies it to Russian “kustar industry.” (Since these lines were written, 1899, 
Mr. Struve has managed to complete the cycle of his scientific and political 
development. Wavering between Bucher and Marx, between liberal and 
socialist economics, he has finally become a pure liberal bourgeois. The 
writer of these lines is proud of the fact that as far as he was able, he 
has helped to purge Social-Democracy of such elements.) [Footnote to sec¬ 
ond edition.] 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE FORMATION OF THE HOME MARKET 

We have now to sum up the data that was examined in preceding 
chapters and try to depict the mutual relationships tW exist 
between the various spheres of national economy in their capitalist 
development. 

I. The Growth of Commodity Circulation 

As is well known, commodity circulation precedes commodity 
production and represents one of the conditions (but not the 
sole condition) of the rise of the latter. In the present work wc 
will limit ourselves to the task of examining the data on com¬ 
modity and capitalist production and for that reason we will not 
deal in detail with the important question of the growth of con.* 
modity circulation in post-Reform Russia. In order to present a 
general picture of the rapidity of the growth of the home market 
the following brief data will suffice. 

The Russian railways increased from 3,819 kilometres in 
1865 to 29,063 kilometres in 1890,^ i.e., increased more than 
sevenfold. A similar increase was achieved in England in a longer 
period (1845, 4,082 kilometres; 1875, 26,819 kilometres, a six¬ 
fold increase), in Germany in a shorter period (1845, 2,143 
kilometres; 1875, 27,981 kilometres, a twelvefold increase). The 
length of new railways opened each year fluctuated very consid¬ 
erably as between different periods, for example, in the five years 
1868-72, 8,806 versts of new railway were opened and in the 

* Vbersichten der Weltwirtchaft [Review of World Economy], l.c. In 
1904, 54,878 kilometres in European Russia (including the Kingdom of 
Poland, the Caucasus and Finland) and 8,351 in Asiatic Russia, [Footnote 
to second edition.] ' 
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five-year period 1878-82, only 2,221 versts were opened.^ Tlie 
extent of this fluctuation enables us to judge what an enormous 
reserve army of labour is required by capitalism, which at one 
moment increases and at anotheo' moment reduces the demand 
for labour, Thenre have been two periods of boom in railway 
development in Russia: the end of die ’sixties (and beginning 
of the ’seventies) and in the latter half of the ’nineties. From 
1865 to 1875, the average annual increase in the length of 
railways in Russia was about 1,500 kilometres and from 1893 to 
1897, 2,5Q0 kilometres. 

The amount of railway freight carried was as follows: 1868, 
439,000,000 poods; 1873,1,117,000,000 poods; 1881, 2,532,000,000 
poods; 1893, 4,846,000,000 poods; 1896, 6,145,000,000 poods; 
1904, 11,072,000,000 poods. Not less rapid has been the growth 
of passenger traffic: 1868,10,400,000 passengers; 1873, 22,700,000; 
1881, 34,400,000; 1893, 49,400,000; 1896, 65,500,000; 1904, 
123,600,000.=' 

The development of water transport is indicated by the figures 
in the following table (for the whole of Russia)’: 


Year 

Steamers 

Number of 
Non-Steamers 

Caif^o Capanty 
of Ships m 
Mill. Poods 

Value of Ships 
in Mill. Rubles 

Total Employed 
on Ships 

Number 

Power 

Steamers 

Non-Steamers 

*c3 

o 

H 

Steamers 

Non-Steamers 

Total 

Steamers 

Non-Steamers 

1 

I 

1ft 

o 

H 

1868 

616 

47.313 





1 

1 


1 

1 ^ 




1884 

1,246 

72,105 

20,095 

6.1 

362 

368.1 

48.9 

32.1 

81.0 

18,766 

94,099 

112,865 

1890 

1,824 

103,206 

20,125 

9.2 

401 

410.2 

75.6 

38.3 

113.9 

23.814 

90,3.56 

116,170 

1893 

2,539 

129,759 

20..580 

12.3 

526.9 

539.2 

97.9 

46.0 

143.9 

32,689 

8.5,608 

128,297 


*V, Mikhailovsky, The Developmeni of Russian Railways, JTorhs of the 
Imperial Free Economic Society, 1898, No. 2. 

^Military Statistical Abstract, ip. 511, Mr. N—on, Outlines, appendix. 
Productive Forces, XVII, p. 67. Vestnih Finansov, 1898, No. 43. Russian 
Annual 1905, St. Petersburg, 1906. 

* Military Statistical Abstract, p. 445. Productive Forces, XVII, p. 42. 
Vestnik Finansov, 1898, No. 44, 
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The amount of freight carried on inland waterways in Euro¬ 
pean Russia was as follows: 1881, 899,700,000 poods; 1893, 
1,181,500,000 poods; 1895, 1,553,000,000 poods. The value of 
the freight carried was 186,500,000 rubles, 257,200,000 rubles 
and 290,000,000 rubles respectively. 

In 1868, the mercantile fleet of Russia consisted of 51 steamers 
with a cargo capacity of 14,300 lasts ^ and of 700 sailing ships 
with a cargo capacity of 41,800 lasts; in 1896 the mercantile 
fleet consisted of 522 steamers with a cargo capacity of 161,600 
lasts.® 

The development of mercantile shipping at all ports on the 
outer seas was as follows: during the five years 1856-60 the 
number of vessels entering and leaving was on the average 18,900 
per annum with a total cargo capacity of 3,783,000 tons; the 
average for the period 1886-90 was 23,201 vessels per annum 
(-}-23 per cent) with a to-tal cargo capacity of 13,845,000 tons 
( + 266 per cent). Hence, cargo capacity increased three and 
two-thirds times. During 39 years (from 1856 to 1894) cargo 
capacity increased 5.5 times and if we subtract Russian vessels 
from foreign vessels, we will find that the number of the former 
increased during the 39 years 3.4 times (fro'm 823 to 2,789) 
while their cargo capacity increased 12.1 times (from ll2,800 
tons to 1,368,000 tons) whereas the number of the latter in¬ 
creased by 16 per cent (from 18,284< to 21,160) and their cargo 
capacity increased 5.3 times (from 3,448,000 tons to 18,267,000 
tons).® It should be noted that the cargo capacity of vessels enter¬ 
ing and leaving also fluctuates very considerably from year to 
year (for example, 1878, 13,000,000 tons; 1881, 8,600,000 tons) 
and these fluctuations should enable us to judge to some extent 
the fluctuation in the demand for unskilled labourers, dock 
workers, etc. Here, too, capitalism demands the existence of a 
mass of people, always seeking work and prepared at the first 
call to accept work however casual it may be, 

* One last equals two tons.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

* Military Statistical Abstract^ p. 785 and Ministry of Finance Annual,lt 
p. 363. Productive Forces, XVII, p. 30. 

* Productive forces, Russia’s Foreign Trade, p. 56 et sup. 
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The development of foreign trade may be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing figures:^ 


Year 

Population Russia 
without Finland 
( millions) 

Total Exports 
and Imports 
(millions credit 

Total Foreign 
Trade per Head 
Population 


rubles) 

(in rubles) 

1856-1860 

69.0 

314.0 

4.55 

1861-1865 

73.8 

347.0 

4.70 

1866-1870 

79.4 

554.2 

7.00 

1871-1875 

86.0 

831.1 

9.66 

1876-1880 

93.4 

1,054.8 

11.29 

1881-1885 

100.6 

1,107.1 

11.00 

1886-1890 

108.9 

1,090.3 

10.02 

1897-1901 

130.6 

1,322.4 

10.11 


The following figures give a general idea of the volume of 
bank turnover and accumulation of capital. The total withdrawals 
from the State Bank rose from 113,000,000 rubles in 1860-63 
(170,000,000 rubles in 1864-68) to 620,000,000 rubles in 1884-88 
and the total deposits on current account rose from 335,000,000 
rubles in 1864-68 to 1,495,000,000 rubles in 1884-88.^ The turn¬ 
over of loan and savings societies and banks (agricultural and 
industrial) increased from 2,750,000 rubles in 1872 (21,800,000 
rubles in 1875) to 82,600,000 rubles in 1892 and 189,600,000 
rubles in 1903.* Debts on real estate in the period from 1889 
to 1894 increased as follows; the value of land mortgaged 
rose from 1,395,000,000 rubles to 1,827,000,000 rubles and the 
amounts advanced on this property increased from 791,000,000 
rubles to 1,044,000,000 rubles.^ The operations of savings banks 
particularly increased in the ’eighties and ’nineties. In 1880 it 
was estimated that there were 75 savings banks, in 1897, 4,315 
(of which 3,454 were post office savings banks). In 1880, de¬ 
posits in these banks amounted to 4,400,000 rubles, in 1897, 
276,600,000 rubles. The balance at the end of the year amounted 
to 9,000,000 rubles in 1880, and 494,300,000 in 1897. The an¬ 
nual increase in capital is particularly striking in the famine 


^ Ibid., p. 17. Russian Annual for 1904, St. Petersburg, 1905. 
^Compiled Information on Russia, 1890, CIX. 

* Compiled Information on Russia, 1896, table CXXVIL 

• Ibid. 
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years 1891 and 1892 (52,900,000 and 50,500,000 rubles respec¬ 
tively), and the last two years (1896, 51,600,000 rubles, and 
1897, 65,500,000 rubles).^ 

The latest statistics show an even greater development of the 
savings banks. In 1904, over the whole of Russia there were 
6,557 savings banks with 5,100,000 depositors and total deposits 
amounting to 1,105,500,000 rubles. Incidentally, we would like 
to say that the old Narodniki and the new- opportunists in the 
socialist movement have more than once talked very naively (to 
put it mildly) about the increase in the number of savings banks 
being a symptom of the growing prosperity of the “people.” 
Perhaps it will not be superfluous, for that reason, to compare the 
distribution of savings bank deposits in Russia (1904) with 
that in France (1900). {Bulletin de VOffice du Travail, 1901, 
No. 10.) 2 


Russia 


Deposits 

No. Depositors 
(thousands) 

% 

Total Deposits 
(million rbls.) 

% 

Up to 25 rbls.... 

. 1,870.4 

38.7 

11.2 

1.2 

25 to 100 rbls.... 

. 967.7 

20.0 

52.8 

5.4 

100 to 500 rbls... 

. 1,380.7 

28.6 

308.0 

31.5 

Over 500 rbls,... 

. 615.5 

12.7 

605.4 

61.9 

Total. 

. 4,834.3 

100.0 

977.4 

100.0 

France 





Deposits 

No. Depositors 
(thousands) 

% 

Total Deposits 
(mill, francs) 

% 

Up to 100 fr. 

. 5,273.5 

50.1 

143.6 

3.3 

100 to 500 fr. 

. 2,197.4 

20.8 

493.8 

11.4 

500 to 1,000 fr... 


10.6 

720.4 

16.6 

Over 1,000 fr.... 

. 1,948.3 

18.5 

2,979.3 

68.7 

Total. 

. 10,533.0 

100.0 

4,337.1 

100.0 


What an amount of material is provided here for Narodnik 
Revisionist-Cadet apologists. It is intefiestinig to note, in passing, 
that in Russia also, depositors are divided into 12 occupations 
and professions and it appears that the largest amount of deposits 
is owned by those engaged in agricultural and rural occupations, 

1 Vestnik Finansov, 1898, No. 26. 

^Bulletin of the Ministry of Labour, — Ed, 
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viz., 228,500,000 rubles, and their deposits grow particularly 
rapidly. The village is becoming civilised and trading on the 
misery of the muzhiks is becoming very profitable. 

But we will return to our immeditite theme. As we see, the 
data indicates an enormous growth of commodity circulation and 
accumulation of capital. The manner in which the field for the 
investment of capital in all branches of national economy was 
created and the manner in which merchant capital was transformed 
into industrial capital, i.e., was invested in production and cre¬ 
ated capitalist relationships between those taking part in produc¬ 
tion, have been shown above. 

II. The Growth of the Commercial and 
Industrial Population 

We have already referred above to the fact that the growth of 
the industrial population at the expense of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation is an essential phenomenon in capitalist society in general. 
We have also examined the manner in which industry steadily 
becomes separated from agriculture. Now we have to sum up the 
main points of this question. 

1. Growth of the Towns 

The most striking expression of the process we are examining 
is the growth of the towns. The following table shows this growth 
in European Russia (50 gubernias) in the post-Reform epoch. * 

.'Figures for 1863 taken from Statistical Times (T, 1866) and Military 
Statistical Abstract. The figures of the urban population in the Orenburg 
and Ufa Gubernias have been corrected according to the tables of towns. 
The total urban population thus obtained is 6,105,100 and not 6,087,100 
as given in the Military Statistical Abstract. The figures for 1885 are taken 
from Compiled Information on Russia, d884-85. The figures for 1897 ^Te 
those of the census taken on Feb. 9 (Jan. 28), 1897. (First General Census 
of the Population of the Russian Empire, 1897, Central Statistical Commit¬ 
tee, St. Petersburg, 1897, parts 1 and 2.) According to the census, the 
permanent urban population in 1897 was 11,830,500 i.e., 12.55 per cent of 
the total ipopulation. We have taken the available figures of the population 
of the towns. We would observe that we cannot be certain that the figures 
for 1863, 1885 and 1897 are quite comparable. For that reason we limit 
ourselves to comparing those relationships that are most common and deal 
separately with the data concerning the large towns. 
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Population of European 
Russia (in Thousands) 


No. of Towns 
with popu¬ 
lation: 


Population in Larfle 
Towns (in Thousands) 


! <'> 

O 
«D 
I U 

I « 

■ 1 ^ 

M 

! 

,.s I 

§ 


1863 61,420.5 6,105.1 55,315.4 9.94 
18851 81,725.2 0,964.61 71.760.4 12.19 
1897 94,215.4 12,127.1 81,088.3 12.76 


13 891.1 119.0 683.1 1,693.5 1,741.9 

1,854.8 998.0 1,302.714,1.55.5 3,103.7 

3,238.1 1,177.0 1,982.4 6,397.5 4,266.3 


Thus, the percentage of the urban population is constantly grow¬ 
ing, the population is being withdrawn from agricultural occupa¬ 
tions into commercial and industrial occupations.^ The popula¬ 
tion of the towns is growing twice as fast as the rest of the popu¬ 
lation; from 1863 to 1897, the total population increased 53.3 
per cent, the rural population increased 48.5 per cent while the 
urban population increased 97 per cent. Mr. V. Mikhailovsky 
estimated that during the eleven years (1885-97) “at least” 
2,500,000 persons “migrated from the country into the towns,”® 
i.e., more than 200,000 per annum. 

The population of towns which are important industrial and 
commercial centres grows much more rapidly than the urban 
population generally. The number of towns with a population of 
50,000 and over more than trebled from 1863 to 1897 (13 and 44). 
In 1863, only 27 per cent of the total urban population (1,700,000 
out of 6,100,000) were concentrated in such large centres; in 
1885, however, it was 41 per cent (4,100,000 out of 9,900,000)* 

* “The number of urban centres of an agricultural character is very 
small and the number of inhabitants of such centres is quite insignificant 
compared with the total urban population.” (G. Grigoryev, The Influence 
Of Harvest and Grain Prices, VoL II, p. 126.) 

2 Nouoye Slovo [New Word], June, 1897, p. 113. 

*G. Grigoryev quotes a table (l.c., p. 140) which shows that in 1885, 
85.6 per cent of the towns had populations of less than 20,000; the popula¬ 
tion of these towns represented 38 per cent of the total urban population; 
12.4 per-cent of towns (82 out of 660) had populations of less than 2,000 
and these together represented 1.1 per cent of the total qrban population 
(110,000 out of 9.%2,000), 
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and in 1897 it was already more than half, about 53 per cent 
(6,400,000 out of 12,000,000). Thus, while in the ’sixties the 
urban population was mainly a population of not very large 
towns, in the ’nineties the large towns became predominant. The 
population of the 14 towns that were the largest in 1863 increased 
from 1,700,000 to 4,300,000, i.e., an increase of 144 per cent, 
whereas the total urban population increased by only 97 per cent. 
Hence, the enormous growth of large industrial centres and the 
rise of a number of new centres is one of the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the post-Reform epoch. 

2. The Significance of Internal Colonisation 

As we have already pointed out above (chap, 1, par. 2, p. 
17-18 *), theory arrives at the law of the growth of the industrial 
population at the expense of the agricultural population from the 
fact that in industry variable capita) increases absolutely (the 
increase of variable capital implies an increase in the number of 
industrial workers and an increase in the total commercial and 
industrial population), whereas in agriculture the “variable capi¬ 
tal required for the exploitation of a certain piece of land de¬ 
creases absolutely.” Consequently, adds Marx, it “cannot in¬ 
crease unless new land is taken into cultivation, which implies a 
still greater previous growth of the non-agricultural population.” * 
Hence it is clear that the phenomenon of the growth of the indus¬ 
trial population may be observed in its pure form only in an 
already inhabited territory in which all the land is already oc¬ 
cupied. The inhabitants of such a territory, who are forced out 
of agriculture by capitalism, have no other alternative but to 
migrate to industrial centres or to other countries. But the situa¬ 
tion is entirely different in a territory in which not all the land 
is occupied and which has not been entirely populated. The in¬ 
habitants of such a territory, who are forced out of agriculture 
in a populated district, may migrate to an uninhabited part of tliat 
territory and ‘*take new land into cultivation.” The result will 

^ Collected Works, Vol. HI, Russian edition.— Ed. • 

* Marx, Capital, VoL III, p. 
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be an increase in the agricultural population, and this increase 
may be (for a certain time) not less, if not more, rapid than the 
increase in the industrial population. In that case, we will have 
two different processes: 1) the development of capitalism in the 
old, populated country or part of the country; 2) the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism in the “new land.” The first process will ex¬ 
press the further development of capitalist relationships that have 
already arisen; the second will express the,rise of new capitalist 
relationships on new territory. The first process implies the devel¬ 
opment of capitalism in depth, the second implies the development 
of capitalism in breadth. Obviously, if these two processes are 
confused it must inevitably lead to a wrong conception of the 
process which withdraws the population from agriculture into 
commercial and industrial occupations. 

Post-Reform Russia gives us an example of both these pro¬ 
cesses taking place simultaneously. In the beginning of the post- 
Reform epoch, in the ’sixties, the southern and eastern outlying 
territories of European Russia were largely unpopulated, and 
there was an enormous stream of emigration to these plaices from 
the central agricultural districts of Russia. This formation of a 
new agricultural population on new territory obscured to a cer¬ 
tain degree the process of withdrawing the population from agri¬ 
culture into industry that was taking place at the same time. In 
order to demonstrate this special feature of Russia by means of 
the statistics on the urban papulation, the 50 gubernias of Russia 
must be divided into separate groups. We will quote the figures 
of the urban population in 9 districts in European Russia in 1863 
and in 1897. (See table on page 349.) 

For the question we are interested in, the data for three regions 
are the most important, viz., 1) the non-agricultural industrial 
(11 gubernias in the first two groups, including the two capital 
gubernias*). This is the region from which there is the least 

‘That we are right in grouping the capital gubernias with the non- 
agricultural gubernias we have taken, is proven by the fact that the popu¬ 
lation of the capitals is augmented chiefly by migrants from the gubernias 
mentioned. According tp the St Petersburg census of Dec. 27 (15), 1890, 
there were in that city 726,000 peasants and urban dwellers; of these, 
544,000, i.e., three-fourths, wer6 peasants and urban dwellers who came 
from the 11 gubernias which we put in group 1, 
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migration to other regions; 2) the central agricultural (13 guber¬ 
nias in group 3). This is the region from which migration was 
very considerable, partly to the region just mentioned, but parti¬ 
cularly to the following group; 3) the outlying agricultural dis¬ 
tricts (nine gubernias in group 4), which have been colonised in 
the post-Reform-epoch. As will be seen from the table, the per¬ 
centage of the urban population in all these 33 gubernias differs 
very little from that, of the urban population in the whole of 
European Russia. 

In the first region, the non-agricultural or industrial, we ob¬ 
serve a particularly rapid rise in the percentage of the urban 
population: from 14 per cent to 21.1 per cent. The increase in 
the rural population is very small, almost half of that for the 
whole of Russia. On the other hand, the growth of the urban 
population is considerably above the average (105 per cent as 
against 97 per cent). If comparison is made with West Euro¬ 
pean industrial countries (as is sometimes done in Russia), then 
comparison should be made with these regions alone, for they 
alone are in approximately similar conditions to those of the in¬ 
dustrial capitalist countries. 

In the second region, the central agricultural, we see an entirely 
different situation. The percentage of the urban population is very 
low and grows more slowly than the average. The increase in the 
population, both urban and rural, from 1863 to 1897 is much be¬ 
low the average for Russia. This is to be explained by the fact 
that there has been an enormous stream of migration from this 
region to the outlying regions. According to the calculations made 
by Mr. V. Mikhailovsky, from 1885 to 1897 about 3,000,000 per¬ 
sons left this region, i.e., more than one-tenth of the population.' 

In the third region, the outlying districts, we see that the in¬ 
crease in the percentage of the urban population is slightly below 
the average (from 11.2 per cent to 13.3 per cent, i,e., in the pro¬ 
portion of 100:118, whereas, the average is 9.94-12.76 i.e., a pro¬ 
portion of 100:128). Nevertheless, not only was the growth of 
the, urban population in this region not below the average, but 

' L.C., p. 109. '‘This movement has no parallel in the modem history of 
Western Europe.” (Pp. 110-U,) 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PREREQUISITES 


considerably above (-f-134 per cent as against +97 per cent). 
Hence, there has been a very considerable withdrawal of the popu* 
lation from agricultnre into industry, but this has been obscured 
by the enormous increase in the agricultural population as a result 
of migration; in this region the rural population increased by 
87 per cent as compared with the average of 48.5 per cent for the 
whole of Russia. In certain gubernias the obscuring of the process 
of industrialisation of the population is still more striking. For 
example, in the Taurida Gubernia the percentage of the urban 
population in 1897 was the same as that in 1863 (19.6 per cent) 
and in the Kherson Gubernia, the percentage actually declined 
(from 25.9 per cent to 25.4 per cent), in spite of the fact that 
the growth of die towns in boith these gubernias only slightly 
lagged behind the growth of the capitals ( + 131 per cent and 
+ 135 per cent as compared with +141 per cent in the two cap¬ 
ital gubernias). Hence, the rise of a new agricultural population 
on new territory leads, in turn, to a considerable increase in the 
non-agricultuiral population. 

3. The Growth of Factory^ Commercial and Industrial 

Towns and Villages 

In addition to the towns, importance as industrial centres also 
attaches firstly to suburban districts, which are not always 
counted as towns and which spread to an increasing area around 
the big towns; secondly, to factory settlements and villages. Such 
industrial centres ' are particularly numerous in the industrial gu¬ 
bernias in which the percentage of the urban population is ex¬ 
tremely low.* The district figures given in the preceding table of 
the urban population show that in nine industrial gubernias this 
percentage in 1863 was 7.3 and in 1897, 8.6. This is explained by 
the fact that the commercial and industrial population of these 
gubernias is concentrated mainly, not in the towns, but in the in- 

^Cf. chap. VII, section VIII, and supplement III to chap. VII. {Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. lTI.- -£rf.] 

2 On the significance of this circumstance, which has already been 
pointed out by Korsack, c/. the very just remarks of Mr. Volgin. (L.c., 
pp. 215-16.) 
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dustrial villages. Among the “towns” in the Vladimir, Kostroma, 
Nizhni-Novgorod and other gubernias, there are not a' few which 
have three or two or only one thousand inhabitants, whereas there 
are “villages” in which factory workers alone number two, three 
and even five thousand. In the post-Reform epoch, justly observes 
the compiler of the Review of the Yaroslav Gubernia (part II, 
p. 191), “the towns began to grow much faster, «and they were 
joined by the growth of settlements of a new type, a type midway 
between a town and a village—^factory centres.” We have already 
quoted data showing the enormous growth of these centres and the 
number of factory workers concentrated in them. We have seen 
that there are not a few centres of this kind in all parts of Russia, 
not only in the industrial gubernias, but also in the South. In the 
Urals the percentage of the urban population is the very lowest, 
in the Vyatka and Perm Gubernias, 3.2 peur cent in 1863 and 4.7 
per cent in 1897. But here is an example of the relative size of 
the “town” and industrial population: in the Kirasnoufunsk Uyezd, 
Perm Gubernia, the urban population numbers 6,400 (1897), 
whereas, according to the Zemstvo census (1888-91), the popula¬ 
tion of the factory section of the uyezd numbers 84,700, of whom 
56,000 are not at all engaged in agriculture and only 5,600 obtain 
their livelihood mainly from the land. In the Ekaterinburg Uyezd 
according to the Zemstvo census, 65,000 of the population are 
landless and 81,000 have only grass land. Hence, the industrial 
non-urban population in two uyezds alone is larger than the urban 
population of the whole gubernia (in 1897, 195,600!). 

Finally, in addition to factory settlements, significance as in¬ 
dustrial centres attaches to commercial and industrial villages, 
which are either at the head of large “Ausior” districts, or have 
rapidly developed in the post-Reform epoch owing to their situa¬ 
tion on the banks of rivers, near railway stations, etc. Several 
examples of these were given in chap. VI, section II, and we 
noted the fact'^that such villages, like the towns, attracted the 
rural population and that they are distinguished by the great 
amount of literacy among the population.^ 

' How numerous in Russia are the villages which represent important 
centres of population may be judged from the following (if obsolete) data 
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We will quote as a further example data for the Voronezh 
Gubernia in order to show the relative importance of urban and 
non-urban industrial and commercial centres of population. The 
Svodni Zbornik^ for the Voronezh Gubernia gives a combined 
table showing groups of villages in eight uyezds in the gubernia. 
In these eight uyezds there are eight towns with a total population 
of 56,149 (in 1897), Of the villages, four have a total of 9,367 
households with a total population of 53,732, i.e., they are much 
larger than the towns. In these villages there are 240 commercial 
and 404 industrial establishments. Of the total number of house¬ 
holds, 60 per cent do not cultivate land at all, 21 per cent work 
the land with hired labour or let it on a share-cropping basis, 71 
per cent own no draught animals or farm implements, 63 per 
ent buy bread all the year round, 86 per cent are engaged in 
various trades. In placing the whole of the population in these 
places in the commercial and industrial category, not only do 
we not exaggerate, but, on the contrary, we minimise the magni- 

p;iven in the Military Statistical Abstract; in the 'sixties it was estimated 
that in 25 gubernias in European Russia, there were 1,334 villages having 
more than 2,000 inhabitants. Of these, 108 had populations ranging from 
5,000 to 10,000, 6 had from 10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, one from 
15,000 to 20,000 and one had over 20,000. (P. 169.) In all countries, and 
not only in Russia, the' development of capitalism has led to the rise of new 
industrial 'centres which are not oihcially included in the category of towns. 
“The distinction between town and village is becoming obliterated; near 
growing industrial towns this takes place because industrial enterprises and 
workers’ houses move out to the suburbs of the toam; near declining small 
towns this takes place because the latter merge with the surrounding vil¬ 
lages and also because of the development of large industrial villages . . 
“The distinction between the urban and rural districts is becoming oblit¬ 
erated because of the rise of numerous intermediary types that are formed. 
Statisticians have long ago recognised this and have abandoned the histor> 
ico-juridical concept of the town and adopted instead the statistical con¬ 
cept which divides centres of population solely according to the number of 
inhabitants.” (Bucher, Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft [The Rise of 
National EconomyU Tubingen, 1893, pp. 296-97 and 303-04.) Russian statis¬ 
tics lag behind European statistics in this respect. In C^rmany and in 
France (c/. Statesman's Yearhook, pp. 536, 474) towns having more than 
2,000 inhabitants are regarded as populated centres and in England they 
come under the category of “net urban sanitary districts,” t.e., factory 
villages, etc. Hence, Russian data on the “urban” population are quite 
incomparable with European. 

^Handbook. — Ed. Eng. ed. 
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tude of the latter, for in these eight uyezds, 21,956 households 
do not cultivate land at all. Nevertheless, in the agricultural 
gubernia that we have taken, the commercial and industrial 
papulation outside of the towns is found to be not less than that 
of the towns. 


4. Non-Agricultural Migratory Trades 

But even by adding to the towns the commercial and industrial 
villages and settlements, we do not account for the total industrial 
population of Russia. The lack of freedom to move from place 
to place, and the isolation imposed on the village commune by 
the estate system fully explains the remarkable feature of Russia 
that to die industrial population must be added a fairly consid¬ 
erable section of the rural population which obtains its livelihood 
by working in industrial centres and which spends part of the year 
in these centres. We refer to the so-called non-agricultural migra- 
tory trades. From the official point of view, these “traders” are 
peasant tillers of the soil merely seeking “subsidiary occupations,” 
and the majority of the Narodnik economists, without troubling 
to think the matter over, adopted this point of view. After what 
has been said above, there is no need to prove in detail how un¬ 
sound this point of view is. At all events, however much opinions 
may differ on this point, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
it expresses the attraction of the population from agriculture into 
commercial and industrial occupations.^ The extent to which this 
fact alters our conception of the size of the urban industrial popu¬ 
lation may be seen from the following example. In the Kaluga 
Gubernia the percentage of the urban population is lower than 
the average for the whole of Russia (8.3 per cent as against 12.8 

* Mr. N—on has completely failed to observe the process of industriali¬ 
sation of the population in Russia! Mr. V. Y, noticed it and admitted that 
the growth of migratory trades expresses the attraction of the population 
away from agriculture (The Destiny of Copita/wm, p. 149); however, he not 
only failed to include thvs process in his conceptions of the “destiny of 
capitalism," but tried to obscure it by lamenting the fact that “there are 
people who think that all this is quite natural" (for capitalist society? 
Can Mr. V.V. imagine capitalism without this phenomenon?) “and almost 
desirable." {Ibid.) It is desirable without the “almost,” Mr. V.V.! 


Lenin I, 461 


23 
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per cent). The Statistical Review for tliat gubernia for 1896 calcu* 
lates the number of months migratory workers are absent from 
thdr homes according to the number of passports issued. From 
this calculation it appears that the total number of months is 
equal to 1,491,600; divided by twelve this will give a total of 
124^300 persons absent, i.e., “about 11 per cent of the total pop¬ 
ulation^*! (L.C., p. 46.) Add this population to the urban popula¬ 
tion (1897, 97,900), and the percentage of the industrial popu¬ 
lation will be very considerable. 

Of course, a certain part of the non-agricultural migratory 
workers are registered as permanent town dwellers and are also 
included in the population of the non-urban industrial centres to 
which we have already referred. But only a part, because owing 
to the migratory character of this section of the population, it is 
difficult to include them in the census of separate centres. More¬ 
over, the registration of the population usually takes place in the 
winter, whereas most of these migratory workers leave their homes 
in the spring. 

The following are the figures for some of the principal guber¬ 
nias from which migration takes place for non-agricultural occu¬ 
pations: ' 

DisTRiBUTion OP Identity Certipicatcs Issued 
{Gubernias—Per Cent) 


Season 

Moscow 

(1885) 

Tver 

(1807) 

Smo¬ 

lensk 

(1895) 

Pskov (1895 
Passports) 

Kostroma (1880) 

1 Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Males and 
Females 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Ma 

Pass¬ 

ports 

Ics 

Identity 
i Cerli- 
licates 

Passports 
and Identity 
Cert. 

Winter . 

19.3 

18.6 

22.3 

22.4 

20.4 

. 19.3 

16.2 

16.2 

17.3 

Sprin)! . . 

32.4 

32.7 

38.0 

34.8 

30.3 

27.8 

43.8 

40.6 

39.4 

Summer. 

20.6 

21.2 

19.1 

19.3 

22.6 

23.2 

15.4 

20.4 

25.4 

Autumn . 

27.8 

27.4 

20.6 

23.5 

26.7 

29.7 

24.6 

22.8 

17.9 

Total 

100.1 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


^ Identity Certificates Issued to the Peasant Population of the Moscow 
‘Gubernia in 1830 and 1885, Statistical Yearbook of the Tver Gubernia, 
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Everywhere, the largest number of passports are issued in the 
spring. Hence, a large section of workers who are temporarily 
absent are not included in the census of the towns.^ But it would 
be far more correct to include even these temporary town dwel¬ 
lers in the urban population than in the rural population. 

“A family which obtains its livelihood in the course of the year, 
or for the greater part of the year, in the town has far more reasoi. 
to regard the town, which secures its existence, as its place of domicile 
than the village with which it has only family and fiscal ties.*'* 

The enormous significance these fiscal ties have to this very day 
can be seen from the fact, for examjrle, that among the migratory 
workers of Kostroma 

“there are very few who get for it” (their land) “any part of the lax 
they have to pay; usually they let it and the only terms they get arc 
that the tenant undertakes to put a fence around it; the owner pays 
all the taxes himself.” (D. Zhbankov, Babya Storona, Kostroma, 1891, 
p. 21.) 

In the Review of the Yaroslav Gubernia also (Vol. II, Yaroslavl, 
1896), we find repeated references to tlie fact that the migratory 
workers have to ransom themselves from the village and their 
allotment.® (Pp. 28, 48, 149, 150, 166 ct sup.) 

\ 

1897. Zhbankovt Migratory Occupations in the Smolensk Gubernia, 1896. 
Ibid., The Influence of Migratory Occupations, etc., Kostroma, 1887. Occu¬ 
pations of the Peasant Population in the Pskov Gubernia, Pskov, 1898. 
The mistake in the percentages in the Moscow Gubernia could not be 
corrected because the absolute figures were not given. In regard to the Kos¬ 
troma Gubernia only uyezd figures were available and then only in percent¬ 
ages. We had, therefore, to take the average of the uyezd figures and that 
is why we give the figures for Kostroma separately. In regard to the 
Yaroslav Gubernia it is calculated that 68.7 per cent of the migratory 
workers are absent the whole year round, 12.6 per cent are absent in the 
autumn and winter and 18.7 per cent in the spring and summer. We will 
observe that the figures for the Yaroslav Gubernia (Review of the Yaro¬ 
slav Gubernia, Vol. II, Yaroslav, 1896) are not comparable with the preced¬ 
ing figures because they are based on the reports of the priests and not 
on the number of passports issued. 

* It is known, for example, that in the summer the suburban population 
of St. Petersburg increases very considerably. 

^Statistical Review of the Kaluga Gubernia, 1896, Kaluga, 1897, p. 18, 
section II. 

* “Migratory occupation ... is a form which conceals the uninterrupted 
process of giowtli of the towns. . . . Communal land tenure and the various 
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How large is the number of non-agricultural migratory work- 
ers? The number of workers engaged in all kinds of migratory 
occupations is not less than 5 to 6 millions. In fact, in 1884, in 
European Russia, about 4,670,000 passports and identity certih* 
cates were issued,' and revenues from passports increased from 1884 
to 1894 by more than one-third (from 3,300,000 to 4,500,000 

rubles). In 1897 the total number of passports and identity 

certificates issued in Russia was 9,495,700 (of which 9,333,200 
were issued in the 50 gubernias in European Russia). In 1898 the 
number issued was 8,259,900 (European Russia, 7,809,600).* 

special features of financial and administrative life in Russia do not enable 
the peasant to become a tovm dweller as easily as in the West.... 
Juridical threads maintain his (the migratory worker’s) ties with his vil¬ 
lage but, as a matter of fact, by his occupation, habits and tastes he has 
become completely assimilated with the town and, not infrequently, he re¬ 
gards his ties with his village as a burden.” {Russkaya My si [Russian 

Thought], 1896, No. 11, p. 228.) This is very true, but it is not enough for 

a publicist. Why did not the author speak out openly for complete freedom 
to move from place to place, for the freedom of the peasant to leave the 
village commune? Our liberals are still afraid of our Narodniki, but there 
is no need to fear them at all. 

We will quote, for the purpose of comparison, the argument of Mr. 
Zhbankov, who sympathises with the Narodniki: “Migratory occupations 
in the towns are, as it were, a lightning conductor*’ (sic!) “that guards 
against the too rapid increase of the capitals and big cities and the increase 
in the urban and landless proletariat. Both from the sanitary as well as 
from the social and economic point of view, migratory occupations should 
be regarded as useful: as long as masses of the people are not divorced 
from the land, which provides the migratory workers with some security 
of existence” (from which “security” they pay money to release them¬ 
selves!), “these workers will never become the blind instruments of capital¬ 
ist production, and at the same time the hope is retained of organising 
agricultural-economic communes.” (Yuridicheshi Vestnik, 1890, No. 9, 
p. 145.) Is not the retention of petty-bourgeois hopes very useful, indeed ? As 
for the *'blind instruments,” the experience of Europe and all the facts 
observed in Russia show that this qualification applies infinitely much more 
to the worker who maintains contact with the land and with patriarchal rela¬ 
tionships than to the worker who has broken these ties. The figures and 
facts quoted by Mr. Zhbankov himself show that the “Petersburg” migra¬ 
tory worker is more literate, cultured and developed than the settled Kos- 
tromian in some “forest” uyezd. 

‘ L. Vesin, The Significance of Migratory Occupations, etc., Dyelo, 1886, 
No. 7, and 1887, No. 2. 

-Statistics of Industries Subject to Excise Duty, etc., 1897-98, Sl 
P etersburg, 1900. Published by the Chief Administration of Non-Assessed 
Taxes. 
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Mr. S. Korolenko calculated that the superfluous w'orkers (com¬ 
pared with local demand) in European Russia numbered 6,300,000. 
Above (chap. Ill, sec. IX), we saw that for the 11 agricultural 
gubernias the number of passports issued exceeded Mr. Koro¬ 
lenko’s calculations (2,000,000 as against 1,700,000). Now we can 
add the figures for 6 non-agricultural gubernias; Mr. Korolenko 
gives the number of superfluous workers in these at 1,287,800, but 
the number of passports issued is 1,298,600.^ Thus, in 17 guber¬ 
nias of European Russia (11 in the Black Earth Region and 6 in 
the non-Black Earth region) there are, according to Mr. Korolenko, 
3,000,000 iSuperfluous workers (compared with the local demand). 
In the ’nineties, however, the number of passports and identity 
certificates issued in these 17 gubernias was 3,300,000. In 1891, 
these gubernias provided 52.2 per cent of the total revenue ob¬ 
tained from the issue of passports. Hence, in all probability, the 
number of migratory workers is in excess of 6,000,000. Finally, 
the Zemstvo statistics (most of which are obsolete) led Mr. Uva- 
rov to the conclusion that Mr. Korolenko’s figures were approx¬ 
imate to the truth and that the figure of 5,000,000 “was highly 
probable.” ’ 

The question now arises: what is the number of the non-agri¬ 
cultural and agricultural migratory workers? Mr. N—on very 
boldly, but very mistakenly, asserts that “the overwhelming 
majority of peasant migratory occupations are agricultural.” 
{Outlines, p. 16.) Chaslavsky, to whom Mr. N—on refers, ex¬ 
presses himself much more cautiously, he quotes no figures and 
limits himself to general remarks about the size of the districts 
from which the various types of workers migrate. The figures Mr. 
N—on quotes on railway passenger tralHc prove absolutely no¬ 
thing, for the non-agricultural workers also leave their homes 
mainly in the spring and, moreover, they travel by railway to a 

* Gubernias: Moscow (1885, obsolete figures), Tver (1896), Kostroma 
(1892), Smolensk (1895), Kaluga (1895), Pskov (1896). Sources given 
above. Figures refer to all absences, male and female. 

* The Journal of Public Hygiene and Juridical and Practical Medicine, 
July, 1896. Mr. Uvarov: The Influence of Migratory Occupations on the 
Sanitary Conditioniltof RussUl Mr. Uvarov calculated the statistics for 126 
uyezds in 20 gubernias. 
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much larger extent than do the agricultural workers,^ We, on the 
contrary, are of the opinion that the majority (although not the 
“overwhelming” majority) of the migratory workers are prob- 
ably non-agricultural. This opinion is based on: 1) the returns 
showing the distribution of revenue from the issue of passports, 
and 2) Mr. Vesin’s figures. Fleorovsky on the basis of the returns 
for 1862-63 on the distribution of the revenues from “miscel¬ 
laneous duties” (more than one-third of these were obtained 
from the issue of passports), had already come to the con¬ 
clusion that the greatest migration of peasants in search of work 
was from the capital gubernias and non-agricultural gubernias.* 
If we take the 11 non-agricultural gubernias which we grouped 
together above (point 2) into one region, from which the over¬ 
whelming majority of those who leave are non-agricultural work¬ 
ers, we will see that in 1885 these gubernias contained only 18.7 
per cent of the population of the whole of European Russia (in 1897, 
18.3 percent), whereas, in the same year they produced 42.9 per 
cent of the total revenues from passports (in 1891,40.7 per cent).3 
There are many other gubernias from which non-agricultural 
workers migrate, and we must therefore come to the conclusion 
that agricultural workers represent less than lialf of the total 
migratory workers. Mr. Vesin distributes 38 gubernias in 
European Russia (in which 90 per cent of migration permits 
were issued) into groups according to the particular form of 
migration that predominates in them, and gets the following re¬ 
sults:* [See table on next page.] 

^This has been dealt with in greater detail in a preceding footnote at 
the beginning of part IX, “Wage Labour in Agriculture.”— Ed. 

^ The Conditions of the Working Class in Russia, St. Petersburg, 1869; 
p. 400 et sup. 

•Figures of revenue from the issue of passports taken from Compiled 
Information on Russia for 1884-85 and 18%. In 1885, the revenue from the 
issue of passports in European Russia amounted to 37 rubles per thousand 
inhabitants; in the 11 non-agricultural gubernias, 86 rubles per thousand 
inhabitants. 

*We have ourselves added the two last columns in the table. Group I 
includes: Archangel, Vladimir, Vologda, Vyatka, Kaluga, Kostroma, Moscow, 
Novgorod, Perm, St Petersburg, Tver, Yarovslav; Group II includes: Ka¬ 
zan, Nizhni-Novgorod, Ryazan, Tula, Smolensk; Group III includes: Bessa¬ 
rabia, Volynia, Voronezh, Ekaterinoslav, Don, Kiev, Kursk, Orenburg, Orel, 
Penza, Podolsk, Poltava, Samara, Saratov, Simbirsk, Taurida, Tambov, 
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Groups of Gubernias 

No. Migration Permits Issued 
in 1884 (in thousands) 

1 1 

Population 

Permits 

per 

i 

Passports 

ident. Cert. 

Total 

1 in 1885 
(in thoiis.) 

1 

Thous. 

f’op. 

1. 12 Gub. in Which 
Non-Agric. Migra- 






tion Predominates. 

11. 5 Gub. Intermed- 

967.8 

794.5 

1,762.3 

18,643.8 

94 

iary. 

III. 21 Gub. in Which 
Agric.Migration Pre- 

423.9 

299.5 

723.4 

8,007.2 

90 

dominates. 

700.4 

1,046.1 

1,740.5 

42,518.5 

1 

41 

38 Gubernias * • * 

2,092.1 

2,140.1 

4,232.2 

69,169.5 

r>] 

1 


“These figures show that migratory occupatiorw are more developed 
in the first group than in the last. . . . They also show that the variation 
in the duration of absence from home on migratory occupations corre¬ 
sponds to the variations in the groups. In the group in which non- 
agricuhural occupations predominate, the periods of absence are very 
much longer.” (Dyelo, 1886, No. 7, p. 134.) 

Finally, the statistics of industries subject to excise duty, etc., 
mentioned above, enable us to distribute the number of identity 
certificates issued among the whole of the 50 gubernias of Europ¬ 
ean Russia. Making the above-mentioned corrections to Mr.Vesin’s 
grouping, and dividing the 12 gubernias, for which figures are not 
available for 1884, among these groups (group I, Olonets and 
Pskov Gubernias; group II, the Baltic and Northwest, nine guber¬ 
nias; group III, Astrakhan Gubernia), we get the following: 

Ufa, Kharkov, Kherson, Chernigov. We would observe that this grouping 
is not quite correct since it exaggerates the importance of agricultural 
knigration. Smolensk, Nizhni-Novgorod and Tula Gubernias should go in 
group I. (Cf. Agricultural Review of Nizhni-Novgorod Gubernia for 1896, 
chap’. XI; Handbook of Tula Gubernia for 1895, section VI, J>. 10. In the 
latter the number of those leaving on migratory occupations is given as 
188,000, whereas Mr. Korolenko calculated that there were only 50,000 
superfluous workers! Moreover, from the six northern non-Black Earth 
uyezds 107,000 migratory workers leave.) Kursk Gubernia should go into 
group II (S. Korolenko, Lc.: from seven uyezds the majority who leave 
are artisans and from the remaining eight all leave for agricultural work). 
Unfortunately, Mr. Vesin does not give figures of the number of permits 
to leave according to gubernia. 
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Croups of Gubernias Total Ident, Cert. Issued 

' 1897 1898* 

I. 17 Gubernias in Which Non-Agricultural 
Migratory Occupations Predominate .... 4,437,392 3,369,597 

II. 12 Intermediary Gubernias . 1,886,733 1,674,231 

III. 21 Gubernias in Which Agricultural Oc¬ 
cupations Predominate . 3,009,070 2,765,762 

Total 50 Gubernias. 9,333,195 7,809,590 

According to these figures migratory occupations are much 
more considerable in the first group than in the third. 

Thus, there is not the slightek doubt that the mobility of the 
population is incomparably greater in the non-agricultural part of 
Russia than in the agricultural part. The number of non-agricul¬ 
tural migratory workers must be greater than that of the agricul¬ 
tural migratory workers and cannot he less than three million. 

The enormous and increasing growth of migratory occupations 
is confirmed from all sources. Revenue from the issue of pass¬ 
ports increased from 2,100,000 rubles in 1868 (1,750,000 rubles 
in 1866) to 4,500,000 rubles in 1893-94, i.e., more than doubled. 
The number of passports and identity certificates increased as 
follows: Moscow. Gubernia, from 1877 to 1885 by 20 per cent 
(males) and 53 per cent (females); Tver Gubernia, from 1893 
to 1896 by 5.6 per cent; Kaluga Gubernia, from 1885 to 1895 by 
23 per cent (and the number of months of absence, by 26 per 
cent); Smolensk Gubernia, from 100,000 in 1875 to 117,000 in 
1885 and to 140,000 in 1895; Pskov Gubernia, from 11,716 in 
1865-75 to in 1876 and to 43,765 in 1896 (males). In 

the Kostroma, 23.8 passports per hundred males were issued in 
1868 and 0.85 per hundred females. In 1880 the respective figures 
were 33.1 and 2.2, etc., etc. 

Like the attraction of the population away from agriculture 
into the towns, non-agricultural migratory occupations represent 

* Incidentally, the author of the review of these statistics (Z.c., chap. 
VI, p. 639) ascribes the diminution in the number of passports issued in 
1898 to the diminution in the number of workers who migrated in the sum¬ 
mer to the southern gubernias, owing to the bad harvest and to the spread 
of the use of machines in agriculture. This explanation is absurd because 
the diminution in the number of passports issued was least in Group III 
and most in Group 1. Are the methods of registration in 1897 comparable 
with those in 18%? [Footnote to second edition.] 
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a progressive phenomenon. It tears the population out of the re¬ 
mote and backward places which history appears to have forgotten 
and draws them into the whirlpool of modern social life. It in¬ 
creases literacy among the population^ and also its intelligence,* 
it cultivates cultured habits and requirements among them.* The 
peasant is induced to seek migratory occupations by “motives of a 
higher order,” i.e., the more developed and smarter appearance of 
the St. Petersburger; they seek for places where “things are better.” 

“Life and work in St, Petersburg are considered to be easier than 
in the country.”* “All country folk are called raw, and the strange 
thing is that they do not appear to be offended at this, but, on the 
contrary, they refer to themselves as such and scold their parents for 
not sending them to St, Petersburg to learn a trade. It should be stated, 
however, that these raw country people arc not so raw as those in the 
purely agricultural districts; they unconsciously assume the airs and 
cultivate the habits of the St. Petersburgers; the light of the capital 
is refracted on them."* 

In the Yaroslav Gubernia 

"there is still another cause (in addition to the cases of people having 
become rich) which induces everyone to leave home, and that is— 
public opinion; for a man who has not been to St. Petersburg, or to 
some other place, and who is engaged in agriculture or some handi- 

* Zhbankov, The Influence of Migratory Occupations, etc., p. 36 et sup. 
The percentage of literacy among males in the uyezds in Kostroma Guber¬ 
nia from which workers migrate is 55.9, in the factory uyezds, .34.9; in the 
settled (forest) uyezds, 25.8; females, 3.5 per cent, 2.0 per cent, 1.3 per 
cent: children of school age, 1.44 per cent, 1.43 per cent, 1.07 per cent 
respectively. In the migratory uyezds the children also go to school in 
St. Petersburg. 

* “The literate St. Petersburgers take greater care of their health so that 
infectious diseases do not have such a fatal effect among them as in the 
less cultured volosts'* (author’s italics). {Ibid., p. 34.) 

* “The migratory uyezds are superior to the agricultural and forest 

districts in regard to their mode of life.... The clothes of the St. Peters¬ 
burger are much cleaner, smarter and more hygienic-The children are 

kept cleaner and for that reaison the itch and othter skin diseases are not so 
frequent among them.” {Ibid., p. 39. Cf. Migratory Occupations in the Smo¬ 
lensk Gubernia, p. 8.) “The migratory villages differ very much from the 
settled villages:' houses, clothes, habits, entertainments remind one more 
of town life than of village life.” {Migratory Occupations in the Smolensk 
Gubernia, p. 3.) In the migratory volosts in the Kostroma Gubernia “one 
hnds paper, ink, pencils and pens in half the houses.” {Babya Storona, 
p. 68.) 

* Babya Storona, pp. 26-27, 15. 

*/6td, p. 27. 
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craft is dubbed a shepherd, and this name sticks to him all his life; 
such a man finds it difficult to obtain a wife.” {Review of Yaroslav 
Gubernia^ II, p. 118.) 

Migration to the town raises the civic personality of the peasant, 
it liberates him from the abyss of patriarchal and personal rela¬ 
tions of dependence and subjection which are so rife in the rural 
districts.' 

“A most important fact that fosters migration is the growth of con¬ 
sciousness of personality among the people. Liberotion from serf de¬ 
pendence, the fact that the more vigorous section of the rural popula¬ 
tion has long become assimilated to town life, long ago roused the ‘ego* 
in the Yaroslav peasant, roused in him the desire to extricate himself 
from his condition of poverty and dependence to which life in the 
country dooms him and to aspire to a life of sufficiency, independence 
and respect.... The peasant who has earnings on the side feels more 
free in respect to equality with those belonging to other estates, and 
in many other respects, and that is why the young people in the rural 
districts strive more and more to go into the town.” (Review of Yaro¬ 
slav Gubernia, II, pp, 189-90.) 

Migration to the towns weakens the ties of the old patriarchal 
family, puts the woman in a more independent position, equal with 
that of the man. 

“Compared with settled localities, families in the Soligalich and 
Chukhloma Uyezds (the uyezds in which migration is greatest in the 
Kostroma Gubernia) are much less closely knit, not only in regard to 
the patriarchal authority of the elder, but also in regard to the rela¬ 
tions between parents and children, wife and husband. One cannot, 
of course, expect strong love for parents and attachment to the parental 
Ttoof from sons who have been in St. Petersburg from the age of 
twelve; unconsciously they become cosmopolitans: ‘where things are 
good there is my fatherland.* ” * 

“Accustomed to dispense with the authority and a.ssistance of her 
husband, the Soligalich woman does not in the least resemble the 
wretched peasant woman in the agricultural districts: She is independ¬ 
ent,... Wife beating is a rare exception here.... Generally speaking, 
equality between man and woman is observed almost everywhere and 
in all things.”® 

^ For example, among other things, the Kostroma peasant strives to be¬ 
come registered in the meshchyane [or burger.— Ed. Eng. ed.] estate 
because of his liability to “corporal punishment in his village, which shocks 
the smartened St Petensburger even more than the raw country dweller.” 
(Ibid., p. 58.) 

^ Ibid., p. 88. 

■ Yuridichesld Vestnik, 1890, No, 9, p. 142, 
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Finallj, last but not least/ non-agricultural migratory occu¬ 
pations raise the wages not only of those who migrate but also of 
those who stay at home. 

This is most strikingly reflected in the fact that, as wages in 
the non-agricultural gubernias are higher than in the agricultural 
gubernias, the former attract rural workers from the latter.® Here 
are some interesting figures for the Kaluga Gubernia; 


Group of Uyezds 
According to 
Degree of Migration 

I. 

II. 

III. 


% Migratory Male, 


to Total Male 
Population 

38.7 
36.3 

32.7 


Industrial 
Mig. IVrkr. 

9.0 

8.8 

8.4 


Agr. Lab. on 
Yearly Contract 

5.9 
5.3 

4.9 


“These figures fully reveal the fact, that 1) migratory occupations 
help to raise wages in agricultural occupations, 2) that they attract 
the best forces of the population.”* 

Not only are money wages increased but also real wages. In the 
group of uyezds from which no less than 60 out of every 100 
workers are migratory workers, the average wage for a labourer 
working on yearly contract is 69 rubles, or 123 poods of rye; in 
the uyezds in which from 40 to 60 per cent are migratory work¬ 
ers, the average wage is 64 rubles, or 125 poods of rye; in the 
uyezds in which less than 40 per cent are migratory workers, the 
average wage is 59 rubles or 116 poods of rye.* In these groups 
of uyezds the number of complaints about the shortage of labour 
steadily diminishes in the following proportions: 58 per cent, 
42 per cent and 35 per cent. In the manufacturing industries 
wages are higher than in agriculture, and “migratory occupa¬ 
tions, according to the statements of numerous correspondents, 
stimulate the development of new requiireiments among the peas¬ 
ant population, tea, calico, boots, clocks, etc.), raise the general 
standard of living and in this way cause a rise in wages.”® Here 
is a typical statement by a correspondent: 

* “Last but not least”, in English, in the Russian text.— Ed. 

* Cf. chap. IV, sec. IV, ipp. 202-08. Lenin, Colleccd W'orks, Vol. III.— Ed. 

* Statistical Review of the Kaluga Gubernia, 1896, part II, p. 48. 
*lldd., part I, p. 27. 
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“The shortage (of labour) is always complete, and the feason for 
this is the fact that the suburban population is spoilt, they work in the 
railway workshops and serve on the railways. The proximity of Kaluga 
and the bazaars cause the surrounding inhabitants to gather there con¬ 
stantly to sell eggs, milk, etc., followed by orgies of drunkenness at the 
inn; the reason for this is that the whole population strives to get jobs 
at high salaries with little to do. To live as an agricultural labourer is 
regarded as a disgrace: all strive to get to the town where they rep¬ 
resent the pro'letariat and hooligan elements; meanwhile, the country¬ 
side suffers from a shortage of capable and healthy labourers.^ 

We are quite justified in describing this appreciation of migratory 
occupations as a Narodnik appreciation. Mr. Zhbankov, for ex¬ 
ample, after pointing out that it is not the superfluous but the 
■‘necessary” workers who leave and whose places are taken by 
agricultural labourers from other districts, thinks that it is “obvi¬ 
ous” that “such mutual replacement is very disadvantageous.”* 
For whom, Mr. Zhbankov? 

“Life in the capitals cultivates many cultural habits of a tawdry kind 
and an inclination to luxury and finery which results in a useless” 
(sic!) “waste of money”;* expenditure on this finery is largely “un¬ 
productive.”* (!!) 

Mr. Hertzenstein positively weeps over the “ostentatious culture,” 
the “riot of revelry,” “carousing,” “orgies of drunkenness and 
cheap debauchery,” etc.® Moscow statisticians use the fact that 


* Ibid.f p. 40. Author’s italics. 

*Babya Storona, pp. 39 and 8. “Will these real tillers of the soil” (from 
other districts), “by their well-to-do standard of living, have a sobering 
influence upon the native population who' regard as their source of livelihood, 
not the land, but migratory occupations?” (Page 40.) “Incidentally,” the 
author remarks sadly, “above we quoted an example of the very opposite 
taking place." This is the example. The inhabitants of Vologda bought land 
and lived **very prosperously.” “In reply to the question I put to a peasant 
from Cryaznovetsk as to why, although he was well-to-do, he allowed his 
son to go to St. Petersburg, he said: Tt’s quite true that we are toot poor, 
but life is very drab at our place and my son, seeing others go, wanted to 
educate him.self; even at home he was the learned one.’” (P. 25.) Poor 
Narodniki! How can they help deploring this example of well-to-do peas¬ 
ants, muzhiks, able to buy land, but unable to “sober” the youth who, 
desiring to “educate themselves,” flee from the “allotment that secures them 
their livelihood”! 

* The Influence of Migratory Occupations, etc., p. 33. Author’s italics. 

* Yuridicheski Vestnik, 1890, No. 9, p. 138. • 

® Russkaya Mysl, 1887, No. 9, p. 163, 
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there is mass migration as an argument to prove the necessity for 
“measures that would diminish the need for migratory occupa¬ 
tions.”^ Mr. Karyshev talks about migratory occupations in the 
following way: 

“Only an increase in the land holdin{;s of the peasants to a size 

sufKeient to provide the main (!) requirements of their families can 

solve this very serious problem of our national economy.’’* 

And it never occurred to any one of these magnanimous gen¬ 
tlemen that before talking about “solving very serious problems,” 
it is necessary to secure complete liberty to move from place to 
place for the peasants, liberty to give up their land and to leave 
the village commune, liberty to settle (without having to pay “ran¬ 
som”) in any urban or rural community in the state they please! 

* * « 

Thus, the attraction of the population away from agriculture 
is reflected in Russia in the growth of the towns (whicli is partly 
obscured by internal colonisation), suburbs, factory and commer¬ 
cial and industrial villages and settlements, and also in non-agri¬ 
cultural migratory occupations. All these processes, which have 
rapidly developed and which are rapidly developing in the post- 
Rcform epoch, are necessary constituent parts of capitalist devel¬ 
opment and are of profoundly progressive significance compared 
with the old forms of life. 

III. Increase in the Employment of Wage Labour 

Perhaps the most important point to consider in the question of 
the process of development of capitalism is the spread of wage 
labour. Capitalism is the stage in the development of commodity 
production in which labour becomes a commodity. The main 
tendency of capitalism is for the whole of the labour power of 
national economy to be applied in production only after it has 

* Identity Certificates^ etc., p. 7. 

® Russkoye Bogatslvo, 1896, No, 7, p. 18. Thus, the “main’’ require¬ 
ments are to be met by means of the allotment, and the rest, apparently, 
by means of “local occupations” to he obtained in the “countryside” which 
“suffers from a shortage of capable and healthy labourers"! 
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been purchased by entrepreneuTS. We tried above to examine, in 
detail, the manner in which this tendency manifested itself in 
post-Reform Russia, and now we must sum up the question. First 
of all, we will count up the figures of the number ol sellers of 
labour power we quoted in preceding chapters and then (in the 
next section) we will deal with the purchasers of labour power. 

The sellers of labour pov/er comprise the working population 
of the country who are engaged in the production of material 
values. It is estimated that this section of the population numbers 
about 15,500,000 adult male workers.^ In chapter II we showed 
that the lower group of the peasantry represents nothing more nor 
less tlian the rural proletariat, and wc tliere observed (in a foot¬ 
note) that the forms in which this proletariat sells its labour power 
would be examined later. We will now sum up the categories of 
wage labourers previously enumerated; 1) Agricultural wage 
workers. These number about 3,500,000 (in European Russia). 2) 
Factory, mine and railway workers, 1,500,000. Total, 5,000,000 
professional wage workers. Then come: 3) Building workers, 
about 1,000,000. 4) Lumber workers (tree fellers, log rollers, 
etc.), workers engaged on navvying, building railways, loading 
and unloading goods and all kinds of “unskilled” labour in in¬ 
dustrial centres. These number about 2,000,000.* 5) Workers em¬ 
ployed by capitalists in their own homes and also working for 
wages in the manufacturing industries that are not included in the 
“factory industries.” These number about 2,000,000. 

Total— about ten million wage workers. Of this number we 

* The figures given in the Abstract of Statistical Materials, tic. (pub¬ 
lished by the OITicc of the Committee of Ministers, 1894) is 15,546,618. 
This figure is arrived at in the following way: the urban population is 
taken to be equal in number to the population not participating in the 
production of material values. The adult male peasant population is reduced 
by 7 per cent (4.5 per cent in military service and 2.5 per cent in the ser¬ 
vice of the mir). 

“ We saw above that lumber workers alone are estimated at 2,000,000. 
The total number of workers eniployed in the last two forms of occupa¬ 
tion we have enumerated must be larger than the total number of non- 
agricultural migratory workers, for a part of the building workers, un¬ 
skilled labourers and particularly the lumber workers, are local and not 
migratory workers. And w'e have seen that jhe number of non-agricultural 
juigratory workers is not less than 3,000,000. 
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will deduct, say, one-fourth women and children,^ which leaves 
seven and a half million adult male wage workers, i.e., about half 
of the total adult male population engaged in the production of 
material values.* A part of this enormous number of wage workers 
has completely abandoned the land, and obtains its livelihood 
entirely by selling its labour power. This includes the over¬ 
whelming majority of the factory workers (and undoubtedly 
also of mine workers and railwaymen), a certain section of 
building workers, sailors and unskilled labourers, and finally, 
not an inconsiderable section of workers engaged in capitalist 
manufacture and those inhabitants of the non-agricukural dis¬ 
tricts who w'ork in their own homes for capitalists. The other 
section, which is the larger section, has not yet abandoned the 
land, but covetrs part of its needs with the produce of its farms, 
W'hich it conducts on tiny plots of land and, consequently, it 
represents tlie type of wage worker with an allotment which 
we tried to describe in detail in chap. II. We have already shown 
that this enormous mass of wage workers has sprung up mainly 
in the post-Reform epoch and that it is continuing to grow 
rapidly. 

It is important to note the significance of our conclusion in the 
question of relative over-population (or of the reserve army of 
unemployed) created by capitalism. The figures of the total num¬ 
ber of wage workers in all branches of national economy very 
strikingly reveal the fundamental error the Narodnik economists 
commit in this question. As we have already had occasion to ob¬ 
serve in another place {Studies, pp. 38-42),* this mistake lies in 
the fact that the Narodnik economists (Messrs. V. V., N—on, and 
others), who talk a great deal about capitalism “freeing” the 

^As we have seen, in the factory industries women and children repre¬ 
sent a little over one-fourth of the total number of workers employed. In 
the mining, building, lumber industries, etc,, few women and children are 
employed. On the other hand, they are probably more numerous than men 
in capitalist domestic industry. 

‘In order to avoid any misunderstanding, we will observe that we do 
not claim that these figures are exact and that they f'm be proved by statis¬ 
tics. We merely desire to show approximately the great variety of forms 
of wage labour and how numerous are its representatives. 

•C/. Collected Works, Vol. II.—Ed. 
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workers, never thought of investigating the concrete forms of cap¬ 
italist over-population in Russia; it lies also in the fact that they 
totally failed to understand that the very existence and develop¬ 
ment of capitalisotn in our country demand an enormous reserve 
army of labour. By means of pitiful words and curious calcu* 
lations of the number of “factory” workers,^ they transformed 
one of the fundamental conditions for the development of capital¬ 
ism into an argument to prove that capitalism was impossible, a 
mistake, groundless, etc. As a matter of fact, however, Russian 
capitalism could never hive developed to its present level, coyld 
not have survived a single year had not the expropriation of the 
small producers created a vast army of wage workers ready at the 
first call to satisfy the maximum demand of the employers in agri¬ 
culture, forestry, building, commerce, in the manufacturing, min¬ 
ing, transport, etc., industries. We say the maximum demand ad¬ 
visedly, because capitalism can develop only in leaps and conse¬ 
quently the number of producers desiring to sell their labour 
power must always exceed capitalism’s average demand for labour 
power. Although we have just counted up the various categories 
of wage workers, we did not intend to imply that capitalism can 
employ them constantly. There is not and there cannot be constant 
employment in capitalist society for any category of wage workers. 
Of the millions of wandering and settled workers, a certain section 
is always in the reserve army of unemployed, and this reserve 
army swella to enormous dimensions in years of crisis, or, as the 
result of the decline of an industry in any particular district, or if 
there is a particularly rapid expansion in the employment of ma- 


* We will recall Mr. N—on’s argument about the “handful” of workers, 
and also Mr. V. V.’s truly classical calculations, as follows {Outlines of 
Ikeorctical Economics, j*. 131); In 50 gubernias in European Russia there 
are 15,547,000 adult male workers belonging to the peasant estate; of 
these, “united by capital,” 1,020,000 (860,000 in factory industries and 
160,000 railway workers); the rest comprise the “agricultural population.” 
With the “complete capitalisation of the manufacturing industries” “capi¬ 
talist factory industry” will employ twice as many workers (13.3 per cent 
in place of 7.6 per cent, while the remaining 86.7 per cent of the' popu¬ 
lation “will remain on the land and be idle during half the year).” Clom- 
ment would only spoil the impression created by this remarkable sample 
of economic science and economic statistics. 
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chinery which dispenses with workers; oar it contracts to a minimum 
at other times, which even gives rise to the “shortage” of labour 
about which employers in certain branches of industry, in certain 
years, in certain parts of the country, sometimes complain. It is 
impossible to calculate even the approximate number of unem¬ 
ployed ill an average year owing to the complete absence of sta¬ 
tistics that are at all reliable, but there can be no doubt that the 
number must be very large. This is evidenced by the extreme fluc¬ 
tuations in capitalist industry, trade and agriculture, to which re¬ 
peated reference has been made above, and by the usual deficits 
in the domestic budgets of the peasants in the lower groups re¬ 
vealed by the Zemstvo statistics. The increase in the number of 
peasants who are driven into the ranks of the industrial and agri¬ 
cultural proletariat and the increase in the demand for wage 
labourers are two sides of the same medal. The forms of wage 
labour vary very greatly in capitalist society, which is still en¬ 
tangled on all sides by survivals and institutions of the pre-capi¬ 
talist regime. It would be a profound mistake to ignore this vari¬ 
ety of forms, and this is the very mistake that is made by those 
who, like Mr. V. V., argue that capitalism has “carved out for 
itself a corner with a million or a million and a half of workers 
and never emerges from it.”^ They have ivi mind, not capitalism, 
but large-scale machine industry alone. But how arbitrarily and 
artificially this million and a half of workers have been fenced 
off into a special “corner” which, it is alleged, is in po way con¬ 
nected with any other branch of wage labour! As a matter of 
fact, this connection is a very close one, and to characterise it it 
is sufficient to mention the two mam features of the present eco¬ 
nomic system: 1) the fact that the basis of this system is the 
money system. The “power of money” manifests itself with full 
force in industry, in agriculture, in the towns and in the country, 
but only in large-scale machine industry does it reach its full 
development, does it squeeze out completely the remnants of 
patriarchal economy; it becomes concentrated in a few, gigantic 
institutions (banks) and becomes directly ILnked up with large- 


^Novoye Slovo, 1896, No. 6, p. 21. 
Lenin I, 461 


24 
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scale social production. 2) The present economic system is based 
on the purchase and sale of labour power. Take even the smal¬ 
lest producers in agriculture, or in industry, and you will see 
that those who do not hire themselves out, oir do not hire others, 
are the exception. But here again, these relationships reach full 
development and become completely separated from previous 
forms of economy only in large-scale machine industry. Honoe, 
the “corner,” which seems to the Narodniki to be so very small, 
really embodies the quintessence of modern social relationships, 
and the population of this “corner,” i.c., the proletariat, is only, 
in the literal sense of the word, the vanguard of the whole mass 
of the toilers and exploited.* Therefore, only by examining the 
whole of the present economic system from the point of view of 
the relationships that have arisen in this “corner” is it possible to 
understand the main interrelationshij)s between the various 
groups of persons taking part in it and to trace the main trend 
of development of this system. On the other hand, those who 
turn their backs on this “corner” and examine economic pheno¬ 
mena from the point of view of petty patriarchal production 
are converted by the progress of history either into innocent 
dreamers or into ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie and the 
agrarians. 


IV. The Formmion of the Home Market for Labour Power 

To sum ^up the data quoted above on this question, we will 
confine ourselves to describing the manner in which the workers 
move across European Russia, We are able to obtain this descrip- 

^ Mutatis mutandis, the same tiling may be said in regard to the rela¬ 
tion between vi-agc workers in large-scale machine induptry and the rest 
of the wage workers, as was said by the Webbs in regard to tlie relations 
between tiade unionists and non-trade unionists: “... the trade unionists 
numbered at this date (1891) about 20 per cent of the adult, male manual 
working class.” But “the trade unionists... include, as a general rule, the 
picked men in each trade. The moral and intellectual influence which they 
exercise on the rest of their class is, therefore, out of all proportion to 
their numbers.” Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Ilistory of Trade Unionism. 

[Lenin quotes these passages in German from the German edition; they 
will be found in the original on pp. 424 ajid 443,1920 edition.— Ed. Eng. ed.\ 
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lion from tlie data published by the Department of Agriculture/ 
which is based on the evidence of employers. A description of 
the movements of the workers will give us a general idea of the 
manner in which tlie home market for labour power is formed. In 
utilising the data mentioned, our aim was only to draw a distinc¬ 
tion between the movements of agricultural and non-agricultural 
workers, although in the chart which is appended to this volume 
of data and which illustrates the movements of the workers, this 
distinction is not made. 

The main streams of migration of agricultural workers are as 
follows: 1) From the central agricultural gubernias to the south¬ 
ern and eastern regions. 2) From the northern Black Earth gu¬ 
bernias to the southern Black Earth gubernias, while from the 
latter there is a stream of migration to the outlying regions. {Cj. 
chap. Ill, sec. IX, p. 104 and sec. X, p. 108.) 3) From the central 
agricultural gubernias to the industrial gubernias. {Cf. chap. IV, 
sec. IV, pp. 202-08.*) 4) From the central and southwestern agri¬ 
cultural gubernias to the sugar beet plantations (even workers 
from Galicia migrate to this district). 

The main streams of migration of non-agricultural workers 
are: 1) To the capitals and the large towns, mainly from the 
non-agricultural gubernias, but to a considerable degree also 
from the agricultural gubernias. 2) To the industrial districts: to 
the factories in the Vladimir, Yaroslav and other gubernias, from 
the same districts mentioned above. 3) Migration to the new 
centres of industry or to new branches of industry, to non-factory 
industrial centres, etc. These include: a) the beet sugar refineries 
in the southwestern gubernias; b) the southern mining districts; 
c) dock labouring (Odessa, Rostov-on-Don, Riga, etc.) ; d) th4 
peat beds in the Vladimir and other gubernias; e) the mining 
districts in the Urals; f) fisheries (Astrakhan, the Black Sea, 

^ Agricultural and Statistical Information Based on Material Obtained 
from Employers, Vol. V, Free Wage Labour on Privately Owned Farms and 
the Migration of Workers in Connection with the Agricultural and Indus¬ 
trial Statistical Economic Revietv of European Russia, compiled by S. A. 
Korolenko, published by the Department of Agriculture, St. Petersburg, 1892. 

^ Cf. Collected W orks, Vol. III.— 
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Azov Sea, etc.); g) shipping, lumbering, etc.; h) work on ihc 
railways, etc. 

These are the main streams of migration mentioned by em¬ 
ployers as exercising more or less material influence upon the 
conditions of hiring labour in the various localities. In order 
to appreciate the significance of these movements better, we will 
compare them with the data on wages in the various districts 
from which and to which the workers migrate. We will confine 
ourselves to 28 gubernias in European Russia which we will 
divide into six groups according to the character of the migrations 
and we will get the following (see table on irext page)*: 

This table clearly reveals the basis of the process that creates 
the home market for labour power and, consequently, the home 
market for capitalism. Two districts, lliose capitalistically most 
developed, attract the main mass of the workers: the district of 
agricultural capitalism (the southern and eastern regions), and 
the district of industrial capitalism (the capitals and the industrial 
gubernias). Wages are lowest in the districts from which migra¬ 
tion takes place, in the central agricultural gubernias, which are 
distinguished for the fact that capitalism, both in agriculture 

and in industry, is least developed there.® In the districts to which 

« 

‘The other gubernias have been left out in order not to complicate the 
matter by including data which do not contribute anything pew to the 
subject. Moreover, these gubernias are either situated off the main routes 
of mass migration (Urals, the North) or bear special ethnographical and 
ydminisirative and juridical features (the Baltic gubernias, the gubernias 
in the Jewisli pale of settlement, White Russia, etc.). The figures are taken 
from the publication mentioned above. Tlie wages quoted are the average 
according to gubernia; the summer wages for day lalmurers represent the 
average for three seasons: sowing, hay making and grain harvest. Districts 
I to 6 include the following gubernias: 1) Taurida, Bessarabia and Don; 
2) Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, Samara, Saratov, Orenburg; 3) Simbirsk, Voro- 
ne/h, Kharkov; 4) Kazan, Penza, Tambov, Ryazan, Tula, Orel, Kursk; 
5) Pskov, Novgorod. Kaluga. Kostroma, Tver, Nizhni-Novgorod; 6) St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, Moscow, Yaroslav, Vladimir. 

“ Thus, the peasants flee in masses from those districts where patri¬ 
archal economic relationships are most in evidence, where otrabotki and 
primitive forms of industry are most preserved, to those districts in which 
the “pillars" of the old society have completely decayed. They flee from 
“people’s industry" and refuse to listen to the chorus of voices from “So¬ 
ciety" calling after them to return. In this chorus two voices can be dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest: “Not tied down enough!” is the threatening voice 
of the Black Hundred Sobakevich. “Their allotment is not big enough!” 
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migration takes place, however, wages rise in all branches of 
work, the percentage of money wage to the total, i.e., the replace¬ 
ment of natural economy by money economy, increases. The in¬ 
termediary districts which are situated between the districts to 
which migration is greatest (and wages are highest) and the 
districts from which migration takes place (and where wages are 
lowest) reveal the mutual replacement of workers to which refer¬ 
ence was made above; the workers leave the district in such 
large numbers that a shortage of labour is created, and this at¬ 
tracts workers from “cheaper” gubernias. 

In essence, the two-sided process of attracting the population 
away from agriculture into industry (the industrialisation of the 
population) and of the development of commercial-industrial 
capitalist agriculture (industrialisation of agriculture), demon¬ 
strated in the preceding table, sums up, as it were, all that has 
been said above on the question of the formation of a home 
market for capitalist society. The home market for capitalism is 
created by the parallel development of capitalism in agriculture 
and industry,^ the formation of a class of rural and industrial 
entrepreneurs, on the one hand, and of a class of rural and in¬ 
dustrial wage workers, on the other. The main streams of migra¬ 
tion of workers show the main forms of this process, hut they do 
not show all the forms: above we have shown that the forms of 
tills process differ in peasant aaid landlord economy, differ in the 
different districts of commercial agriculture, differ in the different 
stages of tlie capitalist development of industry, etc. 

is the polite echo of the Cadet Manilov. [The two names mentioned are 
those of characters in Gogol's Dead Souls. Sobakevich is the type of 
brutal, cunning and grasping landlord. Manilov is the type of sentimental 
landlord whose mind is filled with phantastic projects which he never tries 
to carry out. The words “Black Hundred” and “Cadet” were added to the 
footnote to the second edition.— Ed.^ 

^ Theoretical political economy established this truth long ago. Apart 
from Marx, who pointed directly to the development of capitalism in agri¬ 
culture as a process which creates the “home marivet for industrial capi¬ 
tal” {Capital, Vol I, chap! XXIV, part 5), we will refer to Adam Smith. 
In chap. XI of Book I and chap. IV of Book III of his Wealth of Nations, 
he pointed to the most characteristic features of the development of capi¬ 
talist agriculture and noted that this process ran parallel with the pro¬ 
cess of growth of the towns and the development of industry. 
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To what extent the picture of this process is distorted and 
confused by the representatives of Narodnik political economy 
is seen particularly clearly in sec. VI, part II, of Mr. N—on’s 
Outlines^ which bears the remarkable heading; “The Influence of 
the Redistribution of the Social Productive Forces Upon the Eco* 
nomic Position of the Agricultural Population.” This is how Mr. 
N—on pictures this “redistribution” to himself: 

**... In capitalist... society, an increase in the productive power of 
labour results in the ‘liberation* of a corresponding number of workers 
who are compelled to seek other employment; as this takes place in 
all branches of production, and this ‘liberation’ takes place over the 
whole surface of capitalist society, the only thing left open for these 
workers is to resort to the instrument of labour of which they have 
not yet been deprived, viz., the land_” (P. 126.) “Our peasants pos¬ 

sess land, and for this reason it is to the land that they turn their 
efforts. Having lost their employment in the factory, or being obliged to 
abandon their auxiliary domestic occupations, they see no other way 
out except to resort to the more intensified exploitation of the soil. 
All the compiled Zemstvo statistics reveal the fact that the area under 
cultivation is increasing....” (P. 128.) 

Apparently, Mr. N—on knows of a special type of capitalism 
which has never existed anywhere and of which not a single polit¬ 
ical economist ever could conceive* Mr. N—on’s capitalism docs 
not attract the workers away from agriculture into industry, it 
does not divide the agricultural population into two opposite 
classes. Quite the contrary. Capitalism “liberates” the workers 
from industry and there is nothing else left for “them” to do but 
to turn to the land, for “our peasants possess land”!! At the 
bottom of this “theory” which, with poetic abandon, “redistrib¬ 
utes” all the processes of capitalist development in this original 
way, there lie the simple tricks common to all Narodniki, which 
we have already dealt with in detail previously: they confuse the 
peasant bourgeoisie with the rural proletariat; they ignore the 
growth of commercial farming; they hatch stories about the 
“people’s,” “/ciwfor industries’*^ being isolated from “capitalist,” 
“factory” induislry, instead of analysing the con-secutive forms 
and the variety of manifestations of capitalism in industry. 
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V, The Significance of the Outlying Regions. Home or 

Foreign Markets? 

In chapter I we showed how erroneous was the theory that 
links up the question of the foreign market for capitalism with 
the question of tlie realisation of the product. (P. 38 et sup.^) 
The fact that capitalism stands in need of a foreign market is ex¬ 
plained, not by the impossibility of realising the product on the 
home market, but by tbje fact that capitalism is unable to repeat 
one and the same process of production in the same magnitude in 
unchanged conditions (as was the case under the pre-capitalist 
system), and that it inevitably leads to the unlimited growth of 
production which overflows the old, narrow limits of previous 
economic units. In view of the unevenness of development which 
is a feature of capitalism, one branch of production surpasses the 
others and strives to extend beyond the boundaries of the old 
radius of economic relations. Take, for example, the textile 
industry at the beginning of the post-Reform epoch. Being fairly 
well developed capitalistically (manufacture, which was begin¬ 
ning to pass to the factory), it was in complete command of the 
market in Central Russia. But the big factories, which sprang 
up so rapidly, could not be satisfied with the previous dimensions 
of the market; they began to seek farther afield, among the new 
population that colonised Novorossia, the Southeast Volga region, 
North Caucasus, Siberia, etc. The effort on the part of the big 
factories to stretch out beyond the boundaries of the old markets 
cannot be doubted. But does that mean that the districts that 
served as these old markets could not absorb a larger quantity of 
textile goods? Does it mean that the industrial and central agri¬ 
cultural gubernias, for example, cannot absorb a larger quantity 
of manufactured goods? It does not. We know that the disintegra¬ 
tion of the peasantry, ihe growth |>f commercial agriculture and 
the increase in the industrial population continued, and still con¬ 
tinue, to enlarge the home market even in this old region. But 
the expansion of the home market is retarded by many circum-* 
stances (chiefly by the preservation of obsolete institutions which 

^ Collected IForks, Russian Edition, Vol. IIL— Ed, 
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retard the development of agricultural capitalism) and the manu¬ 
facturers will not, of course, wait until the other branches of 
national economy catch up to the textile industry in their cap¬ 
italist development. The manufacturers must have a market at 
once, and if the backwardness of the other branches of industry 
restricts the market in the old district, they will seek for markets 
in another district, or in other countries, or in the colonies of the 
old country. 

But what is a colony in the political economic sense? We 
have already stated above that, according to Marx, the main fea¬ 
tures of this concept are the following: 1) the existence of unoc¬ 
cupied, free land, easily accessible to settlers; 2) the existence 
of developed world division of labour, a world market, thanks to 
which the colonies can specialise on the mass production of agri¬ 
cultural produce and receive in exchange finished manufactured 
goods “which, under other circumstances, they would have to manu¬ 
facture themselves.” (C/. p. 195, chap. IV, sec. II.') We have 
already pointed out in another place * that the southern and 
eastern outlying regions of European Russia which were colonised 
in the post-Reform epoch bear these distinctive features and that 
they represent, in the economic sense, the colonies of Central 
European Russia. The term colony is still more applicable to the 
other outlying regions, for example, the Caucasus. The economic 
“conquest” of the Caucasus by Russia took place much later 
than its political conquest, and its complete economic subjugation 
has not been accomplished to this day. In the post-Reform epoch 
there took place, on the one hand, the intensive colonisation of the 
Caucasus,® the extensive ploughing up of the land by colonists 

* Collected Works, Vol. III.— Ed. 

* “... It was exclusively due to them, due to these people's forms of 
production, and on the basis of these forms that the whole of South Rus¬ 
sia was colonised and became inhabited.” (Mr. N—on, Outlines, p. 284.) 
How wonderfully broad and profound is the term: “people’s forms of pro¬ 
duction”! It covers everything and anything: patriarchal peasant farming, 
otrabolki, primitive handicrafts, petty commodity production as well as 
those typically capitalist relations within the peasant commune which 
we have noted above from the data concerning the Taurida and Samara 
Gubernias (chap. II), etc., etc. 

® Cf. article by Mr. Semenov in Vestnik Finansov, 1897, No. 21, and the 
article by V. Mikhailovsky in Novoye Slovo^ 1897. 
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(particularly in the North Caucasus) who produced wheal, to¬ 
bacco, etc., for sale, and who attracted masses of rural wage 
workers from Russia. On the other hand, the ancient, native 
‘‘kustar** industries were squeezed out by the competition of the 
manufactured goods brought from Moscow. The ancient gun¬ 
smith’s craft declined as a result of the competition of Tula and 
Belgian weapons, the ancient smith's craft declined as a result 
of the competition of ironware brought from Russia and so also 
did the crafts of the coppersmith, goldsmith, silversmith, poller, 
soap boiler, tanner, etc., etc.; ‘ the kind of goods produced by all 
these craftsmen were produced more cheaply in the Russian fac¬ 
tories, which sent their goods to the Caucasus. The manufacture 
of drinking horns and beakers declined as a consequence of the 
decline of the feudal system in Georgia and with it its historical 
feasts, the sheepskin hat industry declined as a result of the intro¬ 
duction of European clothing in place of Asiatic clothing, the 
manufacture of wine-skins and wine jugs declined because for 
the first time the wine of this district began to be sold, and in its 
turn to capture the Russian market, and thus gave rise to the 
barrel making industry. In this way, Russian capitalism drew the 
Caucasus into the sphere of world commodity circulation, oblit¬ 
erated its local peculiarities—the remnants of ancient patriarchal 
isolation—and created for itself a market for its goods. A coun¬ 
try which was thinly populated at the beginning of the post- 
Reform epoch, or populated by mountaineers who lived out of 
the course of world economy and even out of the course of 
history, was transformed into a land of oil traders, wine mer¬ 
chants, wheat growers and tobacco growers, and Monsieur Coupon 
ruthlessly divested the proud mountaineer of his picturesque na¬ 
tional costume and dressed him in the livery of the European 
lackey (Gleb Uspensky). Simultaneously with the growth of the 
colonisation of the Caucasus and the accelerated growth of its 
agricultural population there was also a process (concealed by the 

* Cf. article by K. Khatisov in Vol. II of Reports and Investigations 
into the Kustar Industry^ and also an article by P, Ostryakov in Vol. V of 
The Works of the Kustar Commission. 
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latter growth) of attraction of the agricultural population into 
industry. From 1863 to 1897, the urban population of the Cau¬ 
casus increased from 350,000 to 900,000 (the total population 
increased by 95 per cent from 1851 to 1897). There is no need 
for us to add that the same thing has taken place, and is taking 
place, in Central Asia, Siberia, etc. 

Thus, the question naturally arises, where is the border line 
between the home and the foreign market? To lake the political 
border line of a state would be too mechanical a solution, and 
would it be a solution? If Central Asia is a home market and 
Persia is a foreign market, then to which category do Khiva and 
Bokhara belong? If Siberia is a home market and China a for¬ 
eign market, then to which category does Manchuria belong? 
Such questions are not of great importance, however. What is 
important is that the capitalist system cannot exist and develop 
without constantly extending its sphere of domination, without 
colonising new countries and without drawing ancient, non-cap¬ 
italist countries into the whirlpool of world economy. And this 
feature of capitalism has strongly manifested itself and continues 
to manifest itself in post-Reforra Russia. 

Hence, the process of the formation of a market for capital 
has two phases, viz., the development of capitalism in depth, as 
it were, i.e., the further growth of capitalism in agriculture and 
in industry in the given, definite and exclusive territory, and ihe 
development of capitalism in breadth, i.c., the extension of the 
sphere of domination of capitalism to new territory. In accordance 
with the plan of the present work, we have confined ourselves 
almost exclusively to the first phase of the process, and that is 
why we think it necessary to lay special emphasis at this point 
on the fact that the other phase is of extreme importance. Any¬ 
thing like a complete study of the process of colonisation of the 
outlying regions and the expansion of Russian territory from the 
point of view of capitalist development would require a whole 
volume in itself. It is sufficient for us to observe here that Russia 
is in a particularly favourable position compared with other cap¬ 
italist countries owing to the abundance of free and accessible 
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land for colonisation in its outlying regions.’ Apart from Asiatic 
Russia, we have in European Russia regions which, owing to their 
enormous distances and bad means of communication, are eco¬ 
nomically still weakly connected with Central Russia. Take, for 
example, the “Far North”—the Archangel Gubernia. This bound¬ 
less territory and unlimited natural wealth is still exploited in 
a most insignificant degree. One of the principal products of the 
region, timber, was until recently exported mainly to England. 
In this respect, therefore, this region of European Russia served 
as a foreign market for England without being a home market for 
Russia. The Russian entrepreneurs, of course, envied the English 
entrepreneurs, and now, since the railway is being extended to 
Archangel, they are rejoicing in anticipation of the “rise in 
spirits and enterprising activity in various branches of industry 
in the region.” ’ 


VI. The “Mission” of Capitalism 

We must now, in conclusion, sum up the question Avhich in 
literature has come to be known as the “mission” of capitalism, 
i.e., of its historical role in tlie economic development of Russia. 
To admit that this role is a progressive one is quite compatible 

^ The circumstance described in the text has another aspect. The devel¬ 
opment of capitalism in depth in old, long inhabited territories is retarded 
by the colonisation of the outlying regions. The solution of the contradic¬ 
tions, which are a feature of capitalism and which capitalism gives rise to, 
is temporarily postponed by the fact that capitalism can very easily develop 
in breadth. For example, the simultaneous existence of the most advanced 
forms of industry and semi-mediseval forms of agriculture undoubtedly is 
a contradiction. If Russian capitalism were unable to expand beyond the 
limits of the territory it has occupied since the beginning of the post- 
Reform period, this contradiction between capitalist large-scale industry 
and the archaic institutions in rural life (the tying down of the peasant t6 
the land,’etc.) would very soon have led to the abolition of these institu¬ 
tions and to the complete clearing of the path of agricultural capitalism 
in Russia. But the possibility of seeking and finding a market in t}ie out¬ 
lying regions which are being colonised (for the manufacturer), the pos¬ 
sibility of moving to new territories (for the peasants) softens this con¬ 
tradiction and retards its solution. It goes without saying that such a 
retardation of the growth of capitalism is tantamount to preparing for an 
even greater and more extensive growth in the near future, 

* Productive Forces, p. 12. 
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(as we have tried to show in detail at every stage in our exposi* 
tion of the facts) with the fullest admission of the negative and 
gloomy sides of capitalism, with the fullest admission of the inev¬ 
itable, profound and all-sided social antagonisms which are a 
feature of capitalism and which reveal the historically transi¬ 
tional character of this economic system. It is the Narodniki who 
try with all their might to make it appear that if one admits that 
capitalism is historically progressive, one thereby becomes an apol¬ 
ogist of capitalism, and it is precisely the Narodniki who under¬ 
estimate (and sometimes ignore) the most profound contradic¬ 
tions of Russian capitalism, gloss over the disintegration of the 
peasantry, the capitalist character of the evolution of our agri¬ 
culture, the rise of a class of rural and industrial wage workers 
with allotments, and gloss over the complete predominance of the 
lowest and w'orst forms of capitalism in the notorious *'kustar* 
industries. 

The progressive, historical role of capitalism may be summed 
up in two brief postulates: increase in the productive forces of 
social labour and the socialisation of labour. But both these 
facts manifest themselves in very diversified processes in various 
branches of national economy. 

The development of the productive forces of social labour 
is observed in complete relief only in the epoch of large-scale 
machine industry. Until that high stage of capitalism was reached, 
handicraft and primitive technique was preserved and developed 
quite s}>ontaneously and at a very slow pace. The post-Reform 
epoch differs sharply from previous epochs in Russian history 
in this respect. The Russia of the wooden plough and the flail, 
of the water mill and hand loom, rapidly began to be transformed 
into the Russia of the steel plough and the threshing machine, of 
steam driven mills and looms. There is not a single branch of 
national economy that is subordinated to the capitalist mode of 
production in which a similarly complete transformation of tech¬ 
nique has not been observed. Owing to the very nature of cap¬ 
italism, this process of transformation cannot take place except 
through a series of unevennesses and disproportionalilies: periods 
of prosperity alternate with periods of crisis, the development 
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of one branch of industry leads to the decline of another, the 
progress of agriculture affects one branch in one district and an* 
other branch in another, the growth of trade and industry is 
faster than that of agriculture, etc. A number of errors the Na* 
rodniki commit are due to their effort to prove that this dispro* 
portionate, sporadic, feverish development is not development.' 

Another feature of the development of the social productive 
forces by capitalism is that tlie growth of means of production 
(productive consumption) is much faster than the growth of 
individual consumption; we have pointed out more than once 
how this manifests itself in agriculture and in industry. This 
feature is the result of the operation of the general laws of the 
realisation of the product in capitalist society, and is in complete 
harmony with the antagonistic nature of this system of society.® 

^ “Let us see...what the further development of capitalism can bring 
us even if we could sink England to the bottom of the sea and take her 
place.” (Mr. N—on, Outlines, p. 210.) The textile industry in England and 
Ajnerica, which supplies two-thirds of the world’s requirements, employs 
only a little over 6()0,000 persons. “So that even if we succeeded in win¬ 
ning a considerable part of the world market.. .capitalism would still be 
unable to exploit the whole mass of labour power which it is now con¬ 
tinuously depriving of employment. What are 600,000 English and American 
workers compared with the millions of peasants who are idle for months?” 
(P. 211.) 

“History has existed up till now, but it no longer exists,” Up till now 
every step in the development of capitalism in the textile industry has been 
accompanied by the disintegration of the peasantry, by the growth of com¬ 
mercial agriculture and agricultural capitalism, by the attraction of the 
population from agriculture into industry, by “millions of peasants’’ turning 
to building, lumbering and many other kinds of non-agricultural occupa¬ 
tions for hire, by the migration of masses of people to the outlying regions 
and the conversion of these regions into a market for capitalism. But all 
this took place up till now; now nothing like it takets place any more! 

* Ignoring the significance of means of production and the lack of an 
analytical attitude toward “statistics” caused Mr. N—on to give utterance 
to the following remarks which do not bear criticism: “...all (!) capi¬ 
talist production in the sphere of the manufacturing industries, at best, pro¬ 
duce new values to an amount not exceeding 400-500,000,000 rubles.” 
{Outlines, p. 328.) Mr. N—on bases this calculation on the returns of the 
three per cent and assessment tax without stopping to think whether such 
returns can cover “the whole of capitalist production in the sphere of the 
manufacturing industries.” Moreover, he takes returns which (on his own 
admission) do not cover the mining industry, and yet he includes in “new 
values” only surplus value and variable capital. Our theoretician forgot that, 
in tliose branches of industry w’hich produce goods for personal consump- 
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The socialisation of labour by capitalism manifests itself in 
the following processes: Firstly, the very growth of commodity 
production destroys the fragmental character of small economic 
units that is the feature of natural Self-sufficing economy and 
unites the small local markets into an enormous national (anJ 
then into a world) market. Working for oneself is transformed 
into working for the whole of society, and the more capitalism is 
developed the greater is the contradiction between tlie collective 
character of production and the individualist character of the 
appropriation of the results of production. Secondly, in place of 
the formerly scattered production, capitalism creates production, 
both in agriculture and in industry, that is concentrated to a 
degree never witniessed before. This is tlie most striking and 
outstanding manifestation of the feature of capitalism that we 
are examining, but it is not the only one. Thirdly, capitalism 
squeezes out the forms of personal dependence that were an 
inseparable part of preceding systems of economy. In Russia, 
the progressive character of capitalism in this respect is parti¬ 
cularly marked, for in Russia the personal dependence of the 
producer existed (and partly continues to exist to the present day) 
not only in agriculture but also in the manufacturing industries 
(“factories” employing serf labour), in the mining industry, in 
the fishing industry, etc.' Compared with the labour of a depend- 

tion, constant capital also represents new values for society and is exchanged 
for the variable capital and surplus value of those branches of industry 
which produce means of production (mining industry, building, lumber, lay¬ 
ing of railways, etc.). Had not Mr. N—on confused the number of “factory’’ 
workers with the total number of workers capitalistically employed in the 
manufacturing industries, he would easily have observed the error of his 
calculations. 

’ For example, in one of the principal centres of the Russian fishing in¬ 
dustry, the Murmansk coast, the “ancient" and “time-honoured” form of 
economic relationships was what was known as pokriit which was already 
established in the seventeenth century and continued almost without change 
right up to recent times. “The relations between the pohruts and their 
masters are not limited to the time they are employed; on the contrary, 
they affect the whole life of the pokruts who are in a constant state of 
economic dependence on their masters." {Compiled Material on Artels in 
Russia, Vol. II, St. Petersburg, "1874, p. 33.) Fortunately, in this branch 
of industry also, capitalism apparently “is contemptuous of its own histor¬ 
ical past." “Monopoly ... is giving way to . . . the capitalist organisation of 
fishing with free labourers.” (Pioduclivc Forces, V, pp. 2-4.) 
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ent or bonded peasant, the labour of a free labourer is a progres¬ 
sive phenomenon in all branches of national economy. Fourthly, 
capitalism necessarily creates mobility among the population 
which was not required in previous systems of social economy 
and was impossible on any large scale under those systems. 
Fifthly, capitalism constantly diminishes the proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture (in which the most backward 
forms of social and economic relationships usually predominate), 
and increases the number of large industrial centres. Sixthly, cap¬ 
italism increases among the population the need for union, for 
association, and gives these associations a special character com¬ 
pared with associations in previous times. VlTiile breaking down 
the narrow, local estate associations of mediaeval society and 
creating fierce competition, capitalism at the same time divides 
society into large groups of persons who occupy different posi¬ 
tions in production, and gives a tremendous impetus to the organ¬ 
isation of the persons within each of these groups.^ Seventhly, 
all the changes referred to, which capitalism brings about in the 
old economic system, inevitably lead also to a change in tlie spir¬ 
itual make-up of the population. The sporadic character of eco¬ 
nomic development, the rapid change in the methods of pro¬ 
duction and the enormous concentration of production, the dis¬ 
appearance of all forms of personal dependence and patriarchal 
relations, the mobility of the population, the influence of the big 
industrial centres, etc,—all this cannot but bring about a pro¬ 
found change in the very character of the producers, and we have 
already had occasion to note the observations of Russian investi¬ 
gators on this score. 

Turning now to the Narodnik economists, with whose repre¬ 
sentatives we have constantly had to enter into controversy, we 
may sum up our differences with them in the following manner: 
First, we cannot but regard the Narodniks* conception of the 
process of development of capitalism in Russia and their concep¬ 
tion of the system of economic relationships that existed in Russia 
before the rise of capitalism as being absolutely wrong. More- 

'fJ/. Studies, p. 91, footnote 85; p. 198. iCf. Lenin, Collected Works^ 
VoL II, pp. 95-96 and 276, Russian edition.— Ed.) 
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over, from our point of view, the fact that they ignore the capi¬ 
talist contradictions in the peasant economic system (both in agri¬ 
culture and in other peasant occupations) is particularly impor¬ 
tant. Furthermore, the question as to whether the development 
of capitalism in Russia is slow or rapid depends entirely upon 
what this development is compared with. If we compare the 
pre-capitalist epoch in Russia with the capitalist epoch (and 
this is precisely the comparison that should be made if a 
correct solution to the problem is to be found), then we will have 
to admit that the development of social economy under capitalism 
is extremely rapid. If, however, we compare the present rate of 
development with the rate that would have been possible at the 
modern level of technique and culture generally, then we would 
have to admit that the present rate of development of capitalism 
in Russia is really slow. Nor could it be anything else but slow, 
for there is not a single capitalist country in the world in which 
ancient institutions, which are incompatible with capitalism, 
which retard its development, which immeasurably worsen the 
conditions of the producers who “suffer from capitalism as well 
as from the insufficient development of capitalism,” have survived 
in such abundance as they have survived in Russia. Finally, per¬ 
haps one of the greatest causes of difference between the Narod- 
niki and ourselves is the difference in our fundamental views on 
social and economic processes. In studying the latter, the Narod- 
niki usually try to draw some moral; they do not regard the vari¬ 
ous groups of persons taking part in production as the creators 
of certain forms of life; they do not try to picture to themselves 
the sum total of social and economic relationships as the result 
of the mutual relations between these groups, which have different 
interests and different historical roles. ... If the writer of these 
lines has succeeded in providing material that will assist in clear¬ 
ing up these questions, he will regard his labours as not having 
been in vain- 
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PART II 


THE FIGHT FOR THE HEGEMONY 
OF THE PROLETARIAT 




WHAT THE “FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE” ARE AND HOW 
THEY FIGHT AGAINST THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 


(A REPLY TO ARTICLES IN RVSSKOYE BOGATSTVO » 

IN OPPOSITION TO THE MARXISTS*) 

Excerpt from Part I 

“Russkoye Bogatstvo” has opened a campaign against the So¬ 
cial-Democrats. As early as last year in issue No. 10, one of the 
chiefs of this journal, Mr. N. Mikhailovsky, announced the forth¬ 
coming “polemics” against “our so-called Marxists, or Social- 
Democrats.” Then followed an article by Mr. S. Krivenko esititled 
Our Cultural Freelances (in No. 12), and one by Mr. N. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky entitled Literature and Life (in Nos. 1 and 2, Russkoye 
Bogatstvo, 1894). The views of the journal itself on the economic 
situation in our country have been most fully expounded by Mr. 
S. Yuzhakov in an article entitled Problems of the Economic 
Development of Russia, (In Nos. 10 and 12.) While claiming to 
represent in their journal the ideas and tactics of true “friends 
of the people,”* these gentlemen are bitter enemies of the Social- 
Democrats. I-«t us examine these “friends of the people,” their 
criticism of Marxism, their ideas and their tactics. 

Excerpt from Part III 

We will now take up* the political programme of the “friends 
of the people,” to whose theoretical views we have, we think, 
devoted too much time already. By what means do they propose 

^Russian Wealth,-~Ed, Eng. ed. 

* Only the first paragraph of part I is given here in order to introduce 
the reader to the subject with which this pamphlet deals.— Ed. 

^This is what the Narodniki sometimes called themselves in the legal 
literature of the nineties of the last century.— Ed, 

m 
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to “put out the fire” ? What fio they suggest as the way out, and 
why in their opinion is the solution proposed by the Social- 
Democrats wrong ? 

“The reorganisation of the Peasants’ Bank,” says Mr. Yuzhakov in 
an article entitled The Ministry of Agriculture (No. 10, Russkoye Bo- 
gatstvo), “the establishment of a colonisation department, introducing 
order in the letting of state lands in the interest of popular husbandry 
. . . the study and straightening out of the problem of letting land— 
such is the programme for restoring popular husbandry and for protect¬ 
ing it against the economic violence (atc/)of the rising plutocracy.” 

And in the article, Problems of Economic Developmentj this 
programme for “^restoring popular husbandry” is supplemented 
by the following “primary, but necessary measures” : 

“the removal of all hindrances that now encumber the village com¬ 
munity ; its release from tutelage, the adoption of common tillage (the 
socialisation of agriculture) and the development of the communal 
working up of the raw materials obtaineu from the soil.” 
the soiL” 

And Messrs. Krivenko and Karyshev add: 

“cheap credit, the artel^ form of farming, a guaranteed market, the 
opportunity to dispense with entrepreneurs' profit (this is dealt with 
separately below), the invention of cheaper engines and other technical 
improvements,” and finally, “exhibitions, warehouses, commission agen¬ 
cies.” 

Examine this programme and you will find that these gentle¬ 
men take their stand wholly and entirely on modem society 
(i.e., the position of the capitalist system, which they do not real¬ 
ise) and want to make shift with darning and patching the sys¬ 
tem while failing to understand that all their progressive meas¬ 
ures : cheap credits, improved technique, banks, etc., can only 
serve to strengthen and develop the bourgeoisie. 

N—on is quite right, of course, when he said—and tliis is one 
of his most valuable postulates, against which the “friends of the 
people” could not refrain from protesting—that no reforms on 
the basis of the present system are of any use, and that credit, 
colonisation, tax reform, the transference of all the land to the 
peasants, will not bring about any material change, but on the 
contrary, will only serve to .strengthen and develop capitalist 


1 Co operative.— Ed. Eng. ed» 
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production which at the present time is retarded by excessive 
“tutelage,” the survivals of serf dues, the fact that the peasantry 
is tied to the land, etc. Economists, he says, who, like Prince 
Vasilchikov (who, in his ideas, is undoubtedly a “friend of 
the people”), want the extensive development of credit, want 
the same thing as the “Liberal,” i.e., bourgeois economists, and 
“strive for the development and consolidation of capitalist rela¬ 
tionships.” They do not understand the antagonism within our 
relationships of production (among the “peasantry” as among the 
other estates) and instead of striving to bring this antagonism 
to the light of day, instead of frankly taking tiieir places beside 
those who are enslaved as a result of this antagonism and help¬ 
ing them to rise up and fight, they dream of putting an end 
to the struggle by measures which would satisfy everybody and 
reconcile and unite everybody. The results of these measures 
are a foregone conclusion : it is sufficient to recall the exam¬ 
ples of disintegration given above' to become convinced that 
these proposals for credits,^ improvements, banks and similar 
“progressive” measures can only be of benefit to those who, hav¬ 
ing well-managed and well-established farms, have “savings,” i.c., 
the representatives of the insignificant minority, of the petty 
bourgeoisie. And however much you reorganise the Peasants’ 
Bank and similar institutions, you will not in the least affect the 
fundamental ‘ and basic fact that the mass of the population has 
been exproprialed and continues to be expropriated, for they 
have not the wherewithal to maintain an existence, let alone to 
run well-managed farms. 

^ The examples referred to are quoted in the parts of this pamphlet not 
given in this volume. Cf. Collected Works, Russian ed., Vol. I. For disin¬ 
tegration among the peasantry, see article. The Agrarian Problem in Russia 
at the End of the Nineteenth Century, the first of Lenin’s articles in this 
volume — Ed. •* 

a The idea—of utilising credit as a means of fostering “popular 
husbandry*’ ».e., the husbandry of small producers, while maintaining capital¬ 
ist relationships (and the “friends of the people,” as we have already seen, 
can no longer deny the existence of these relationships)—is absurd, reveals 
a complete failure to understand the elementary truths of theoretical polit¬ 
ical economy and exposes the banality of the theories advanced by these 
gentlemen who try to sit between two stools. 
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The same thinjz may be said about '‘’‘aHels'' and “common till¬ 
age/* Mr. Yuzhakov calls the latter “the socialisation of agricul¬ 
ture.” Of course, this is merely funny because, in order to social¬ 
ise, it is necessary to have organised production on a wider scale 
than is possible within the limits of a single village, because for 
this purpose it is necessary to expropriate the “bloodsuckers** who 
monopolise the means of production and who now rule Russian 
social economy. And in order to expropriate the “bloodsuckers,” 
it is necessary to hght, to fight and to fight and not to indulge in 
empty, philistine moralising. 

And for that reason such measures, when they advocate them, 
are transformed into mild, Liberal half-measures, nourished upon 
the generosity of the philanthropic bourgeois, and the harm they 
do by diverting the exploited from the struggle outweighs the good 
that might accrue from possible improvements for single individ¬ 
uals, which cannot but be paltry and precarious on the general 
basis of capitalist relationships. The outrageous extent to which 
these gentlemen gloss over the antagonisms in Russian life—done, 
of course, witli the best intentions in the world in order to put an 
end to the present struggle, i.e., the very same intentions with 
which the road to hell is paved—is shown by the following 
argument advanced by Mr. Krivenko: “Intellectuals manage the 
manufactuneirs* enterprises and they can inantage the people’s 
industry.” 

The whole of their philosophy reduces itself to bewailing the 
fact that there is conflict and exploitation, which “might” not be 
if . . . there were no exploiters. For what did the author mean 
by this absurd phrase ? Can it really be denied that the Russian 
universities and other educational establishments turn out 
year after year “intellectuals” (??) whose only concern is to find 
someone to feed them? Can it really be denied that the means 
whereby this “intelligentsia** can be maintained are owned at the 
present time in Russia only by the bourgeois minority? Will the 
bourgeois intelligentsia in Russia disappear because the “friends 
of the people” will say that they “might** serve other than the 
bourgeoisie? They “might” if they were not a bourgeois intelli¬ 
gentsia. The intelligentsia “might** not have been a bourgeois 
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intelligentsia had there not been a bourgeoisie and capitalism in 
Russia! And there are people who spend their whole lives specu¬ 
lating as to what would be “if” this and “if’ the other would be. 
Incidentally, these gentlemen not only refuse to attach decisive 
importance to capitalism, but in general refuse to see anything 
bad in capitalism. If certain “defects” were removed, they, per¬ 
haps, would not fare so badly under this system. How do you like 
the following statement made by Mr. Krivenko: 

“Capitalist production and the capitalisation of trades by no means 
represent gates through which the manufacturing industry can only 
depart from the people. Of course it can depart, but it can also enter 
the life of the people and come closer to agriculture and the extractive 
industries. Various combinations are possible for this and these very 
gates, as well as others, can serve this purpose.” (P. 161.) 

Mr. Krivenko has a number of very good qualities—compared with 
Mr. Mikhailovsky; for example, frankness and straightforwardness. 
Where Mr. Mikhailovsky would write whole pages of smooth and 
plausible phrases, wriggling round the subject without touching it, 
businesslike and practical Mr. Krivenko hits straight from the 
shoulder and without any prickings of conscience spreads before 
the reader the complete absurdity of his views. “Capitalism may 
enter the life of the people”—^if you please, i.c., capitalism is 
possible without divorcing the toilers from the means of produc¬ 
tion! This is positively delightful! Now, at any rate, we can 
clearly picture to ourselves what the “friends of the people” 
want. They want commodity production without capitalism—cap¬ 
italism without expropriation and exploitation, only with philistin¬ 
ism peacefully vegetating under the roof of the humane landlords 
and Liberal administrators. And they, with the serious mien of a 
department official who intends to confer bounties on Russia; under¬ 
take to invent a system of society in which the wolves will never 
go hungry and the sheep remain whole. In order to get an idea 
of the character of these inventions we must turn to the article 
written by the sanie author in Our Cultural Freelances^ No. 12: 

“The artel and state form of industry,” argues Mr. Krivenko, ap¬ 
parently under the impression that he has already been “called to 
“solve practical economic problems,” “are not by any means all that 
one can think of in the present instance. For example, the following 
combination is possible. . . 
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And then he goes on to relate how a technician visited the editorial 
offices of Russkoye BogcUstvo and presented a scheme for the tech¬ 
nical exploitation of the Don Region by a limited liability com¬ 
pany, which^was to issue shares in small denominations (not more 
than 100 rubles per share). It was suggested to the author that he 
modify his scheme approximately in the following way; 

*‘That.th(> shares shall not belong to individual ahareholders, but 
to the village communities; that the part of the village population 
employed in the enterprifcies of the company shall receive ordinary 
wages, the village community guaranteeing that their r>onnection 
with the land will be maintained.” 

What administrative genius! With what wonderful simplicity 
and ease capitalism is introduced into the life of the people and 
all its pernicious attributes removed! All that is required is that 
the rural rich buy shares ^ through the village communities and 
receive dividends from the enterprises in which a “part of the 
population” will be employed and their “connection” with 
the land guaranteed a “connection” which does not secure a 
livelihood from the land (if it did, who would go to work for 
“ordinary wages”?), but is sufficient to tie a man to his locality, 
to enslave him to the local capitalist enterprise and deprive him 
of the opportunity of changing masters. I am quite justified in 
saying master, capitalist, because whoever pays the toiler wages 
cannot be called anything else but a master. 

^ I say the rich are to buy the shares in spite of the author’s proposal 
that the ahares are to be owned by the village communties,because he does 
propose that the shares be purchased for money, and it is only the rich 
' that have mone^’. Hence, irrespective of whether the business will be con¬ 
ducted through the agency of the village communities or not, only the rich will 
be able to pay in the same way as the purchase or renting of land by the 
community does not prevent the rich from monopolising this land. Besides 
the dividends are to go to thost* who pay—otherwise the shares will not 
be shares, I take it that the author proposes that a certain share of the 
profits shall be earmarked for the purpose of “guaranteeing the workers’ 
connection with the land.” If the author has not this in mind (although 
this is what inevitably follows from what he says), but proposes that the 
rich pay the money for the shares but shall not take the dividends, then 
all his scheme amounts to is that the rich shall share with the poor. This 
puts one in mind of the proverbial device for killing flies: first catch the 
fly, put it into a saucer containing fly killer, and the fly will die. 
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Perhaps the reader will complain that 1 am dealing at such 
length with nonsense of this kind that, apparently, does not de¬ 
serve the slightest attention. But I beg leave to qfiy, although 
this is nonsense, it is a type of nonsense that is useful and 
necessary to study, because it reflects the actual social and eco¬ 
nomic relationships prevailing in Russia and, consequently, be¬ 
longs to the very widespread public ideas prevalent among us and 
with which Social-Democrats will have to contend for a long time 
to come. The point is that the transition from the serf, feudal 
mode of production to the capitalist mode of production in Russia 
gave rise, and to some extent continues to give rise now, to a situ¬ 
ation for the toilers in which the peasant, being unable to obtain 
a livelihood from the land and pay the dues to the latidlord {and 
he has to pay them to this very day), is compelled to seek “earn¬ 
ings on the side” which, at first, in the good old times, took the 
form either of some independent occupation (for example, cart¬ 
ing), or some non-independent occupation, but which, owing to 
its extremely undeveloped state, was paid at a relatively tolerable 
rate. Compared with the present condition of the peasantry, 
this guaranteed the relative prosperity of the serf who peace¬ 
fully vegetated under the care of one hundred thousand police 
officers and the rising unifiers of the land of Russia—the bour¬ 
geoisie. 

And the “friends of the people” idealise this system, simply 
close their eyes to its dark sides, dream about it—“dream,” because 
it has long ceased to exist, it has long ago been destroyed by cap¬ 
italism which gave rise to the mass expropriation of the peasant 
tiller of the soil and transformed the former “earnings” into the 
unbridled exploitation of “hands” which are now being offered 
in abundance. 

. Our knights of philistinism want to preserve the peasant’s “con¬ 
nection” with the land, but they do not want serfdom, which alone 
was able to guarantee this connection and which was broken only 
by commodity production and capitalism, which made this con¬ 
nection impossible. They want earnings on the side that would 
not take the peasant away from the land, which—while working 
for the market—would not give rise to competition, which would 
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not create capital and would not enslave the masses of the popu¬ 
lation to this capital. True to the subjective method in sociology, 
they want to “take” what is best from the one and the other, but, 
of course, this childish desire can only lead in fact to reactionary 
dreams which ignore realities, lead to a failure to understand and 
to utilise the really progressive, revolutionary sides of the new 
system; it can only create sympathy for measures which perpetuate 
the good old system of semi-serf, semi-free labour—a system which 
contains all the horrors of exploitation and oppression, but which 
holds forth no possibility of escape from them. 

In order to prove that we are right in including the “friends 
of the people” among the reactionaries, we will quote two ex¬ 
amples. 

The Moscow Zemstvo statistics give a description of the farm 
owned by a certain Madame K (in Podolsk Uyezd) which (the 
farm, not the description) roused the admiration of the statisti¬ 
cians as well as of Mr. V. V., if my memory does not betray me 
(I remember that he wrote about it in a magazine article). 

This much lauded farm owned by Madame K was regarded 
by Mr. Orlov as a “thing which convincingly confirmed in prac¬ 
tice” his favourite thesis that “where peasant agriculture is kept in 
good condition, there the landlords’ farms are also conducted bet¬ 
ter.” From what Mr. Orlov says about this lady’s estate, it ap¬ 
pears that she runs her farm with the aid of the labour of the 
local peasants who till her land in return for the flour, etc., which 
she loans them in the winter. Moreover, the lady treats these peas¬ 
ants with extraordinary kindness, helps them in their need, so that 
now these peasants are the most prosperous in the volost and they 
have grain now “to last them almost until the new harvest 
(formerly, they did not have enough to last them until St. Nicho¬ 
las day in the winter).” 

The question arises, does “such a system exclude the antago¬ 
nism of interests between the peasant and the landowner” as 
Messrs. N. Kablukov (Vol. V, p. 715) and V. Orlov (Vol. II, pp. 
55-59 et sup.) think? Obviously not, because Madame K lives 
on the labour of Her peasants. Hence, exploitation is not abolished 
at all. Madame K can be forgiven for failing to see the exploi- 
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tation behind the kindness shown towards the exploited, but not 
so an economist and statisticirn who, in expressing admiration for 
the case we are discussing, take exactly the position taken by 
those Menschenfreunde^ in Western Europe who admire the kind¬ 
ness shown by the capitalist toward the worker and go into rap¬ 
tures over cases of employers showing interest in the welfare of 
their workers by opening provision shops for them, providing 
dwellings, etc. To draw the conclusion from such “facts” (and 
therefore from such “possibilities”) that no antagonism of inter¬ 
ests exists means to fail to see the wood for the trees. That is the 
first point. 

The second point is that we see, from what Mr. Orlov relates, 
that Madame K.’s peasants, “thanks to excellent harvests (the 
landlady gave them good seeds), were able to acquire cattle” and 
their farms are “solvent.” Let us assume that these solvent farm¬ 
ers have become not “almost,” but completely solvent, that they 
have enough grain, not “almost” until the new harvest and not 
only the “majority,” but that all of them have quite enough grain. 
Let us assume that these peasants now have enough land, that 
they have “meadows and pastures,” which in fact they have not 
got at the present time (solvent, indeed!), for they have to rent 
these from Madame K in return for their labour. Does Mr. Orlov 
really believe that then— i.e., if peasant farming were really sol¬ 
vent—these peasants would agree to “perform all the \vork 
on Madame K.’s estate, thoroughly, punctually and quickly” as 
they do now? Perhaps the sense of gratitude towards the kind 
mistress who sweats the life out of solvent peasants with such 
maternal care will be a no less potent incentive than the present 
hopeless position of the peasants who cannot dispense with mead¬ 
ows and pastures? 

Evidently, this is exactly what the “friends of the people” do 
think; like the true ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie that they 
are, they do not want to abolish exploitation, but to mitigate it, 
they want, not conflict, but conciliation. Their broad ideals, from 
the standpoint of which they so zealously belabour the narrow¬ 
minded Social-Democrats, do not go beyond a “solvent” peasantry 

' Ph «lai) thiopia ts. — Ed. 
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who perforin their “duties” towards the landlords and capitalists 
if only the landlords and capitalists^act justly towards them. 

Take the other example. Mr. Yuzhakov, in his rather well- 
known article, Norms of Popular Landownership in Russia {Russ- 
kaya Mysl,^ 1885, No. 9), expounded his views on what the di¬ 
mensions of “popular” landownership should be, £.e., to employ 
the terminology of our Liberals, dimensions that will exclude cap¬ 
italism and exploitation. Now, after the excellent explanation 
given by Mr. Krivenko, we know that he too regarded things from 
the point of view of “introducing capitalism into the life of the 
people.” As the minimum for “popular” landownership, he took 
such allotments as would cover “requirements in grain and pay¬ 
ments,” * while the rest could be obtained by “earnings.” ... In 
other words, he deliberately reconciled himself to a state of affairs 
in which the peasant, by maintaining connection with the land, 
is subjected to a double exploitation—partly by the landlord on 
the “allotment,” and partly by the capitalist when working for 
his “earnings.” This state of the small producer who is subjected 
to double exploitation and whose conditions of life are such as 
to breed wretchedness and depression, which kill all hope, not 
only of victory for the oppressed class, but even the hope that 
they will fight—this semi-mediasval slate is the non plus ultra of 
the intellectual horizon and of the ideals of the “friends of the 
people.” And when capitalism, which developed with tremendous 
rapidity throughout the whole of the post-Reform history of Rus¬ 
sia, began to uproot this pillar of old Russia—the patriarchal, 
semi-serf peasantry—^to drag them out of these mediaeval and 
semi-feudal conditions and to put them into modern, purely 
capitalist conditions, to compel them to abandon their ancient 
habitations and to wander over the whole of Russia in search of 

^ Russian Thought. — Ed. Eng. ed. 

* In order to show the relation between these outlays and the remaining 
part of the peasants' budget, I will quote the 24 budgets examined in the 
Ostogorsk Uyezd. The average expenditure of the family is 495.39 rubles 
(in kind and in money). Of this, 109,10 rubles goes to maintain the rattle, 
135.80 rubles is spent on vegetable food and taxes and tbe remaining 
250.49 rubles on other expenses—non-vegetable food, clothes, implements, 
rent, etc. Mr. Yuzhakov puts the expenditure on the maintenance of the 
cattle to tlie account of the hay crop and auxiliary pastures. 
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employment, thereby breaking the chains bf enlavement to the 
local “work provider,” and disclosing the basis of exploitation in 
general, of class exploitation as distinct from the depredations of 
a particular viper — when capitalism began to draw the rest of the 
peasant population, which had been reduced to the wretched and 
depressed condition of cattle, into the whirlpool of social and 
political life with all its growing complexities, our knights began 
to lament and moan about the decline and collapse of the old 
pillars of society. And even now they continue to lament and 
moan for the good old times, although one would think that only 
the blind would fail to see the revolutionary side of these new 
conditions of life, fail to see how capitalism is creating a new 
social force, which is in no way connected with the old re¬ 
gime of exploitation and which has the opportunity of fighting 
against it. 

The “friends of the people,” however, do not reveal a trace of 
desire for a radical change in contemporary conditions. They are 
entirely satisfied with Liberal measures, to be applied on the 
present basis of affairs, and in the field of invention of such 
measures Mr. Krivenko displays the genuine administrative 
capacities of a native-bred pompadour.^ 

“Generally speaking,” he says, in urging the necessity for “a de¬ 
tailed study and radical transformation” of “our popular industry,” 
“this question calls for special study, and industries must be divided 
into groups such as those which can be applied to the life of the 
people isid!) and those that would encounter serious obstacles in 
their application to the life of the people.” 

Mr. Krivenko himself gives an example of how this division 
could be made, by dividing the various trades into those which 
are not being capitalised, those which have already been capital¬ 
ised and those which can “oontend with large-scale industry for 
their existence.” 

“In the first case,” this administrator decides, “small produc¬ 
tion can exist freely”—but can it be free of the market, the 
fluctuations of which disintegrate the small producers into a 

' An unflattering reference, made by the Ruwian author, Saltikov Shched¬ 
rin, to petty-minded tyrannical bureaucrats.— Ed, Eng. ed. 
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bourgeoisie and proletariat ?- €an it be free of the expansion of 
the local markets and their merging with the big market ?— Can 
it be free from the progress of technique ? Perhaps this progress 
of technique—under commodity production -need not be 
capitalist ? In the latter case, the author demands the “organisa¬ 
tion of production also on a large scale” : 

“Clearly,” he says, “what is required here is the organisation of 
large-scale production, basic and working capital, machines, etc., or 
something else that will equal these conditions: cheap credit, the re¬ 
moval of superfluous middlemen, the artel form of production and the 
opportunity of dispensing with entrepreneurs''- profits, assured markets, 
the invention of cheaper engines and other technical improvements, or 
finally, a slight reduction in wages if this will be compensated by other 
benefits.” 

This sort of reasoning is most highly characteristic of the 
“friends of the people” with their broad ideals in words and their 
stereotyped liberalism in deeds. As you see, our philosopher starts 
out from nothing more nor less than the possibility of dispensing 
with entrepreneurs* profits and with the organisation of large-scale 
production. Excellent: this is exactly what the Social-Democrats 
want. But how do the “friends of the people” want to achieve 
it ? In order to orgaiii.se large-scale production without entre¬ 
preneurs, it is necessary, first, to abolish the commodity system of 
social economy and to replace it by the communal, Communist 
system under which production will be regulated, not by the 
market, as it is at present, but by the producers themselves, by 
the society of workers, under which the means of production are 
owned, not by private individuals, but by the whole of society. 
Obviously, such a transition from the private form of appropriat¬ 
ing the fruits of production to the communal form requires that 
first of all, the forms of production must be changed, that the 
scattered, small, isolated production of sttoall producers be merged 
into a single, social, productive process, requires, in a word, the 
very material conditions which capitalism creates. But the “friends 
of the people” do not in the least intend to rely on capitalism. 
How then do they propose to act? They do not say. TTiey do not 
even mention the abolition of the commodity system: evidently, 
their broad ideals cannot possibly extend beyond the limits of this 
system of social production. Moreover, in order to abolish entre- 
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preneurs' profits, it will be necessary to expropriate the entre¬ 
preneurs who obtain their “profits” by having monopolised the 
means of production. And in order to expropriate these pillars of 
our fatherland, we must have a popular revolutionary movement 
against the bourgeois regime, a movement which only the pro¬ 
letariat, which is in no way connected with this regime, is capable 
of organising. But the “friends of the people” have no kind of 
struggle in mind and do not even suspect that other kinds of social 
workers are possible and necessary besides the administrative 
organ of the entrepreneurs themselves. Clearly, they have not the 
slightest intention of taking any serious measures against “entre¬ 
preneurs^ profits” Mr. Krivenko just blurted this out. And he 
immediately co>rrected himself: why, it is possible to ‘'balance” 
such a thing as “the opportunity of dispensing with entrepreneurs^ 
profits”—“wirti something else,” namely, credit, organising a 
market, improved technique. Thus, everything is arranged in per¬ 
fect order: instead of the abolition of the sacred right to take 
“profits,” which would be highly displeasing to Messieurs the 
entrepreneurs, he proposed mild. Liberal measiiies whieh can only 
serve to place belter weapons fotr the struggle in the hands of the 
capitalist, whicli will only serve to strengthen, consolidate and 
develop our petty, “popular” bourgeoisie. And in order not to 
leave any doubt that it is the interests of this petty bourgeoisie 
alone that the “friends of the people” champion, Mr. Krivenko 
adds the following remarkable statement. It appears that the 
abolition of entrepreneurs' profits may be “counter-biflanced” . . 

“by a reduction in wages” ! ! ! At first sight this would appear to 
be a slip of the pen ; but it is not. It is the result of the logical 
reasoning of a petty bourgeois. The author observed a fact like 
the struggle between big capital and small capital, and as a true 
“friend of the people,” he took the side of small . . .capital. More¬ 
over, he had heard that one of the most powerful weapons the 
.small capitalist can use is to reduce wages — a fact whieh has been 
observed and confirmed in a large number of trade.« in Ru.ssia, in 
addition to lengthening the w’orking day. And so, desiring at all 
cost to save the small... capitalist, he propo.scn “a slight reduc¬ 
tion in wage® if ihi.s will be co>npensaled by other benefit''’’ 

?('• 
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Messieurs the entTepreneurSy about whose “profits’* some queer 
things seem to have been said at first, can rest at ease. In fact, I 
think that they would be quite willing to appoint this brilliant 
administrator, who proposes to reduce wages as a measure against 
the entreprenevrs, to the post of Minister of Finance. 

Many more examples could be quoted to show that from be¬ 
hind the backs of the humane and liberal administrators of Russ- 
koye Bogatstvo there peeps the pure-blooded bourgeois, as soon 
as practical questions are raised. In the Chronicle of Home Af^ 
fairs in No. 12 of Russkoye Bogatstvo^ reference is made to mo¬ 
nopoly. 

“Monopoly and syndicate,” says the author, “such are the 
ideals of developed industry.” And then he expresses surprise that 
these institutions are appearing in Russia, although there is “no 
keen competition among the capitalists” here. 

“Neither the sugar nor the oil industries have by any means devel¬ 
oped to any great extent yet. The consumption of sugar and the use 
of kerosene oil here are still in the embryonic stage, to judge by the 
insignificant quantity of these goods consumed per head of the popu¬ 
lation compared with other countries. The field for the development 
of these branches of industry is still very large and can still absorb 
a large amount of capital.” 

It is characteristic that precisely on this, a practical question, 
the author forgot the favourite idea of Russkoye Bogatstvo about 
the contraction of the home market. He is compelled to admit 
that this market has the prospect of tremendous development be¬ 
fore it and not of contraction. He arrives at this conclusion by 
a comparison with the West, where consumption is greater. Why? 
Because there is a higher level of culture there. But what is the 
material basis of this culture if it is not the development of capi¬ 
talist technique, tlie growth of commodity production and exchange 
which bring people into more fretjuent intercourse with each other 
and which break dowm the media’val isolation of separate local¬ 
ities? Was not the level of culture in France, for example, before 
the great revolution, before the semi rttediaeval peasantry had been 
split up into a rural bourgeoisie and proletariat, no higher than 
ours? Had the author examine.d Russian life more closely he 
would have observed, for example, that, in tliose localities where 
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capitalism is developed, the requirements of the peasant popula¬ 
tion are much higher than in the purely agricultural districts. 
This has been noted by all investigators of our **kustar* industry 
in all cases where this industry has developed so far as to put 
an industrial impress upon the whole life of the population.* 

The “friends of the people” pay no at!tention to “trifles” of 
this kind because they explain the thing “simply” by the level of 
culture or by the growing complexity of life generally, and they 
do not even take the trouble to inquire about the material bases 
of this culture and of this growing complexity of life. If they 
would at least examine the economics of our rural districts they 
would have lO admit that it is precisely the disintegration of the 
peasantry into a bourgeoisie and a proletariat that creates the 
home market. 

They must think that the growth of the market does not imply 
the growth of the bourgeoisie. “In view of the low development 
of production generally,” continues the above-mentioned chron¬ 
icler of home affairs, “and the lack of enterprise and initiative, 
monopoly will still further retard the development of the forces 
of the country.** Speaking of the tobacco monopoly, the author 
calculates that it “takes 154 million rubles out of national circu¬ 
lation.” The author positively loses sight of the fact that the basis 
of our economic system is commodity production, the leaders of 
which, here as everywhere else, are the bourgeoisie. And instead 
of saying that monopoly badly affects the bourgeoisie, he sa>s it 
badly affects the “country,” instead of bourgeois commodity cir¬ 
culation, he says, “national” circulation.* A bourgeois is incap¬ 
able of seeing the difference between these two terms, however 
great it may be. To show how obvious this difference is, I will 
quote from a magazine which enjoys great authority in the eyes 
of the “friends of the people,” namely, Otechestveniye Zapiski* 

*A« an examiple I will quote the Pavlov ^hustars' in comparison with 
the peasants in the surrounding villages. C/. the works of CFrigoryev and 
Annensky. I again deliberately give the example of the rural districts in 
which a special “people's system" is alleged to exist. 

»We must particularly blame the author for employing these terms be¬ 
cause Russkoye Bogatstvo loves to use the term **narodnr [people’s or 
national.— Ed, Eng. ed.l in contradistinction to bourgeois. 

• Rome Notes. — Ed. Eng. ed. 
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In No. 2 of that magazine for 1872, in an article entitled The 
PliUocracy and its Bases we read the following: 

“According to Mario, the most important characteristic of the 
plutocracy is a love for a Liberal form of government, or, at all events, 
a love for the principle of freedom of acquisition. If we take 
this characteristic and recall what the position was, say, 8 or 10 years 
ago, we will realise that as far as Liberalism is concerned we have made 
enomious strides. . . . No matter what newspaper or magazine one 
takes up one will observe that all of tliem apparently represent more 
or less democratic principles, all of them fight for the interests of the 
people. But simultaneously with these democratic views, and some¬ 
times under the cloak of these views’ {note this), “time and again, 
deliberately or unintentionally, plutocratic strivings are expressed.” 

The author quotes as an example the address presented by the 
St. Petersburg and Moscow merchants to the Minister of Finance, 
expressing the gratitude of this most honourable estate of the 
Russian bourgeoisie for the fact that he “had based the financial 
position of Russia on the widest possible expansion of privat,e 
enterprise which alone was fruitful.” And the author concludes: 
“Plutocratic elements and strivings undoubtedly exist in our soci¬ 
ety in plenty.” 

As you see, your predecessors in the distant past, when tlie 
impressions of the Great Reform (which, as Mr. Yuzhakov has 
discovered, should have opened up a peaceful and correct path of 
development for “popular” industry, and which, in fact, only 
opened a path for the development of a plutocracy) were still 
vivid and fresh, could not but admit the plutocratic, i.e., the bour¬ 
geois character of private enterprise in Russia. 

Why have you forgotten this? Why, when you talk about 
“national” dreuktion and the development of the “forces of the 
country” thanks to “enterprise and initiative,” do you not men¬ 
tion the inherent antagonism in this development, the exploiting 
character of this enterprise and initiative? Opposition can, and 
should, of course, be expressed to monopolies and similar insti¬ 
tutions, for undoubtedly, they make the conditions of the toilers 
worse, but it must not be forgotten that in addition to all these 
mediteval fetteas, the toiler is bound by still stronger, modem, 
bourgeois fetters. Undoubtedly, the abolition of' monopoly will 
be beneficial for the whole of the “people,” because since 
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bourgeois production became the basis of the economics of the 
country, these survivals of the mediaeval system only add 
still more bitter mediaeval misfortunes to capitalist misfortunes. 
Undoubtedly, these must be abolished, and the quicker and more 
radically this is done, the better, in order, by freeing bourgeois 
society of the semi-serf fetters it has inherited, to free the hands of 
the working class, to facilitate its struggle against the bourgeoisie. 

Therefore, one should call a spade a spade and say that mo¬ 
nopoly, and all other mediaeval restrictions (and their name in 
Russia is legion) must be abolished in the interest of the working 
class in order to facilitate its struggle against the bourgeois sys¬ 
tem. That is all. Only a bourgeois can fail to see the profound 
and irreconcilable antagonism between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat among the “people” that lies behind the solidarity 
of interests of the whole “people” in opposition to the mediaeval, 
serf institutions. 

Incidentally, it would be absurd to believe that the “friends of 
the people” can be put to shame wlien, in regard to what the 
rural districts require, they can say things like the following: 

“When, a few years ago,” says Mr. Korolenko, “certain newspapers 
discussed the question as to what professions and what type of in¬ 
tellectual people the rural districts required, the list proved to be a 
very long and varied one and embraced almost every walk of life 
men and women doctors were followed by doctors’ assistants, then 
followed lawyers, teachers, librarians and booksellers, agronomists, 
forestry experts and agricultural experts generally, technicians of the 
most varied branches of industry (a very extensive sphere and almost 
untouched as yet), organisers and managers of credit institutions, 
warehouses, etc.” 

We will deal at least with those “intellectuals” (??) whose 
activities are related to the sphere of economics, the agronomists, 
forestry experts, technicians, etc. The rural districts certainly do 
need the services of these people ’ But who, in the rural dis¬ 
tricts ? The landowners, of course, and the thrifty muzhiks, who 
have “savings,” and who can afford to pay for the service of these 
tradesmen whom Mr. Krivenko is pleased to call “intellectuals.” 
These have indeed long been thirsting for technicians, for credit 
and warehouses; the whole of our economic literature testifies to 
this. But there are others in the rural districts, much more nunier- 
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OU8 than the former, and it would do no harm if the “friends of 
the people” had these others in mind more often, riz., the peasants 
who are ruined and in rags and not only have no “savings” with 
which to pay for the services of “intellectuals” but have not 
enough bread to prevent them from dying of starvation. And it is 
these inhabitants of the rural districts that you want to assist by 
setting up warehouses! ! What will they put in them, our one- 
horse and horseless peasants 't Their clothes i They pawned these 
as far back as 1891 to the rural and city kulaks^ who, at that 
time, in accoi-dance with yoiir humane and Liberal precepts, set 
up actual ‘-warehouses” in their houses, inns and shops. All 
that these peasants have left is their “hands” to work with ; but 
even Russian chinovniks^ have so far failed to invent “ware¬ 
houses” in which to store this commodity. 

It is difficult to imagine more striking proof of the banality of 
these “democrats” than their senlimeiilal adoration of technical 
progress among the “peasantry” while closing their eyes to the 
mass expropriation of this very “peasantry.” For example, in 
No. 2 of Russkoye Bogatstvo {Sketches, sec. XII), Mr. Karyshev, 
with the fervour of a Liberal cretin,tells of cases of “perfections 
and improvements” in peasant farming—of the “spread of im¬ 
proved sorts of seeds on the peasant farms”—American oats, Vaza 
rye, Clydesdale oats, etc. “In some places the peasants set apart a 
special plot of land for seed on which, after very careful tilling, 
they plant by hand selected samples of grain.” “Many and very 
varied innovations” are observed “in the sphere of improved im¬ 
plements and machines” * hoes, light ploughs, threshing machines, 
winnowing machines, seed sorters. He states that there is an “in¬ 
crease in the use of different kinds of fertilizer' —phosphates, fish 
manure, pigeon droppings, etc. “Correspondents urge the necessity 
for setting up local stores for the sale of phosphates” in the vil- 

^ Usurers.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

* Government oflicials, bureaucrats.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

*We would remind the reader that these improved implements are dis¬ 
tributed in the Novouzensk Uyezd as follows: 37 per cent (poor) peasants, 
i,e^ 10,000 out of 28,000 households, have 7 implements out of 5,724, that 
is to say, one-eighth of one per cent! Four-fifths of the implements are 
monopolised by rich, who represent only one-fourth of the total house- 
holds. 
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lages—and Mr. Karyshev, quoting from V. V.’s book. Progressive 
Tendencies in Peasant Farming (Mr. Krivenko also quotes this 
book), is so affected by all this progress that he positively drops 
into pathos. He says: 

“This information, which we are able to give here only in brief, 
makes both a cheerful and. a sad impression . . . cheerful, because 
these people, impoverished, in debt, a great number without horses, 
do not drop their arms to their sides, do not give way to despair, do 
not change their occupation, but remain true to the soil, for they un¬ 
derstand that it is in the soil, if it is properly treated, that their 
future, their strength, their riches lie.” (Of course it is just the impov¬ 
erished and horseless muzhik that buys pho.sphatea. seed sorters, 
threshing machines and Clydesdale oats for seed! 0 sancta simplicitas! 
But this is not written by a high school girl, but by a professor, a 
doctor of political economy!! No, say what you like, mere holy sim¬ 
plicity does not explain everything here.) “They search feverishly for 
new ways, methods of cultivation, seed, implements, fertilizers, for 
everything that will fertilize the soil that feeds them and that will 
compensate them a hundredfold for the labour they put into it...^ This 
information creates a sad impression because” (perhaps you will think 
that this “friend of the people” has at least remembered the mass 
expropriation of the peasantry, that accompanies and is called forth 
by the concentration of the land in the hands of the prosperous muzhiks 
and its conversion into capital as a basis of improved farming—the 
very expropriation that throws on to the market '“free” and “cheap* 
“hands” which make for the success of native “enterprise” with the aid 
of these threshing machines, seed sorters, winnowing machines?—No¬ 
thing of the kind) “because... we ourselves must be roused. ViHiere is 
the aid that we should be giving to the muzhik who is striving to 
raise the level of his fanning? We have at our disposal science, litera¬ 
ture, exhibitions, warehouses, commission agents.” (That is exactly how 
he puts them, gentlemen, side by side: “science” and “commission 
agents”... The “friends of the people” must be studied, not when 
they are fighting the Social-Democrats, because at such limes they 
don a uniform made of the rags of the “ideals of their fathers,” btit 
in their every-day clothes, when they are discussing in detail the 

^ You are quite right, Mr. Professor, when you say that the improved 
methods of farming will compensate a hundredfold the “people” who do 
not **fail into despair” and who “remain true to the soil.” But have you 
not observed, 0 mighty doctor of political economy, that in order to 
a(>quire f>hr>sphateH, etc., the**niuzhik'' mxint distinguish himself from the 
mass of the starving poor by having available money, and that money is 
the product of social labour which has passed into private hands; that 
the appropriation of the “reward” for improved farming will be the appro¬ 
priation of other people’s labour; that only the most contemptible hangers- 
on of the bourgeoisie can think that the source of this abundant reward 
is the personal effort of the master who “diligently fertilizes the soil that 
feeds him”? 
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affairs of every-day life. At such times one is able to observe these 
petty-bourgeois ideologists in their true colours and odours.) ‘‘Has the 
'* muzhik anything like that? Of course, he has the rudiments of them, 
but, for some reason or other, these develop very slowly. The muzhik 
wants an example—^where are our experimental fields, our model 
farms?... The muzhik is seeking for the printed word—where is our 
popular literature on agronomics?... The muzhik is seeking for fer¬ 
tilizer, implements, seed—where are our Zemstvo stores for the sale of 
these things, wholesale supplies, convenience of purchasing, distribu¬ 
tion. . . . Where are you, workers, private and Zemstvo workers? Go 
and work, the time has long arrived, and 

“The Russian people will express to y'6u 
Their heartfelt gratitude!” ‘ 

N. Karyshev, {Rus’ikoye Bogatstvo, No, 2, p. 19.) 

Here yon have the yiictnre ol' these friends of the petty “popular” 
bourgeois, delighting in their philistine progress! 

One would imagine that, apart from an analysis of the eco¬ 
nomics of OUT countryside, it would be sufficient to note this strik¬ 
ing fact of our modern economic history, viz., the generally ad¬ 
mitted piogress in peasant husbandry which has gone on simul¬ 
taneously with the enormous expropriation of the “peasantry”— 
in order to become convinced of the absurdity of picturing the 
“peasantry” as an inherently united and homogeneous whole, in 
order to become convinced of the bourgeois character of all this 
progress! But the “friends of the people” remain deaf to all this. 
Having discarded die good sides of tlie old Russian socdal-revo- 
liilionary Narodi.sm. they cling tightly to one of its most serious 
mistakes, viz., the failure to understand the class antagonisms 
among the peasantry. 

“The Narofhiik of the ’seventies,” aptly observed Hurwitz, “had 
not the faintest idea of the class antagonisms among the peasantry 
itself, and saw only the antagonism between the ‘exploiter,’ the kulak 
or shark, and his victim, the peasant, who is imbued with the com¬ 
munist s[iirit.’ Gleb Uspensky was alone in his scepticism and re¬ 
sponded to the genexal state of illusion with an ironical smile. Knowing 
the peasant so well and possessing enormous artistic talent, which 
penetrated to the heart of things, he could not help seeing that indivi¬ 
dualism had become the fundamental economic relationship, not only 

* From Nckrassov’s poem The Sower. — Ed. Eng. ed. 

’ “Within the village commune antagonistic social classes arose,” says 
Hurwitz in another place. (P. 104.) I quote Hurwitz only to supplement 
the facts enumerated above. 
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between the usurer and the debtor, but among the peasantry generally.” 

Cf. article entitled All on an Equal Level, in Russkaya Mysl, 1882, 

No. 1 (p. 106 of the article). 

But if it wa.s permissible and even natural to fall into this error 
in the ’sixties and ’seventies, when exact information about the 
economics of the countryside was relatively scarce, when the dis¬ 
integration of the rural districts had not yet become so marked, 
at the present time one imist delib(*rately’ close one’s eye.s not 
to see this disintegration. It is extremely characteristic that it is 
precisely at the present time, when the ruination of the peasantry 
seems to have reached its climax, that one hears so much on all 
sides about the progress of peasant economy. Mr. V. V. (who is 
an indubitable “friend of the people”) has written a whole book 
on this subject and he cannot be reproached with being wrong as 
regards the facts. On the contrary, the facts cannot be doubted in 
the least; the facts about the technical, agricultural progress of the 
peasantry; but neither can there be any doubt about the fact of 
the mass expropriation of the peasantry. And so, the “friends of 
the people” concentrate all their attention on the fact that the 
“muzhik” is feverishly seeking new methods of cultivating the 
soil which would help him to fertilize the soil that feeds him— 
and fail to see the reverse side of the medal, viz., the feverish 
separation of the very same “muzhik” from the land. Like os¬ 
triches, they bury their heads in the sand in order to avoid look¬ 
ing facts in the face, in order not to witness the process of trans¬ 
formation of the very land from which the peasant is being 
divorced, into capital, in order not to witness the process of form¬ 
ation of the internal market.^ Try to refute the fact that these 
two polarized processes are taking place among our village com¬ 
munities ; try to prove that they are due to anything elne than the 
bourgeois character of our society. You will fail! The alpha and 
omega of their “science” and of their political “activity” is to 
sing hallelujas and to pour out humane and well-meaning phrases. 

^ The quest for “new methods of cultivating the soil” becomes “feverish” 
preciisely because the well-to-do muzhik has to carry on fanning on a 
large scale and he would not be able to do this with the old methods, 
precisely because competition compels him to seek for new methods, for 
agriculture is more and more acquiring a commodity and bourgeois character. 
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And they even elevate this mildly Liberal patching of the pres¬ 
ent system into a complete philosophy. “Small vital deeds,” says 
Mr. Krivenko, with an air of profundity, “are much better than 
superb inactivity.” Something new and wise. Moreover, he goes 
on to say, “small deeds are by no means synonymous with small 
aims.” And as an example of such “wide activity,” when small 
deeds become “proper and good,” he quotes the activity of a cer¬ 
tain lady who organised schools; and then the activities of a 
lawyer in the country who squeezes out the legal quacks; the pro¬ 
posal of the lawyers to go into the provinces to the circuit sessions 
of the assize courts in order to defend accused persons; and 
finally, the proposal of which we have already heard, to open 
stores for **ku5tars”: in this case, the extension of activity (to the 
dimensions of a great aim) is to consist of opening stores “with 
the combined efforts of the Zemstvos in the busiest centres.” 

All this is very lofty, humane and Liberal, of course, “Liberal,” 
because it will release the bourgeois system of economy of all its 
medieeval fetters and by that will make it easier for the workers to 
fight this very system, which, of course, is not injured, but on the 
contrary is strengthened by these measures. We have read all 
about this long ago in Russian Liberal publications. It would not 
have been worth while arguing against this had we not been com¬ 
pelled to do so by the gentlemen of Russkoye Bugatstvo who be¬ 
gan to advance these “modest beginnings of Liberalism” as argu¬ 
ments against the Social-Democrats, to set them an example and 
to reproach them with having renounced the “ideals of the 
fathers.” That being the case, we cannot but say that it is, to say 
the least, diverting to oppose the Social-Democrats with proposals 
and suggestions for such moderate and punctilious Liberal (in 
other words, serving the bourgeoisie) activity. As for the fathers 
and their ideals, it must be said that however erroneous and uto¬ 
pian the old theories of the Russian Narodniki may have been, 
they, at all events, were absolutely opposed to such “modest begin¬ 
nings of Liberalism,” I have borrowed the latter expression from 
Mr. N. K. Mikhailovsky's review of the Russian edition of Marx’s 
book. {Otechestveniye Zapiski, 1872, No. 4.) This review is written 
in a very lively, spirited and fresh style (compared with his pres* 
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enl writings), and in it he strongly protests against the proposal 
to refrain from offending our Young Liberals. 

But that was written a long time ago, so long ago that the 
“friends of the people” have managed to forget all this com¬ 
pletely, and by their tactics they have strikingly demonstrated 
that when materialist criticism of political institutions is lacking 
and when the class character of the modern state is not under¬ 
stood, it is only one step from political radicalism to political 
opportunism. 

Here are a few examples of this opportunism: 

“The reorganisation of the Ministry of State Property into the 
Ministry of Agriculture,” declares Mr. Yuzhakov, “may have profound 
influence on the progress of our economic development, but it may 
also turn out to be nothing more than a reshuffling of ofhcials.” (No. 
10, Russkoye Bogatstvo.) 

That is to say, it all depends upon who will be “called”—the 
friends of the people or the representatives of the interests of the 
landlords and capitalists. The interests themselves need not be 
touched. 

“The protection of the economically weak from the economic¬ 
ally strong is the first natural task of state interference,” continues 
this very same Mr. Yuzhakov in the very same place, and this is 
repealed after him in the very same terms by the chronicler of 
internal affairs in No. 2 of Russkoye Bogatstvo. And in order that 
there may be no doubt that he interprets tliis philanthropic non¬ 
sense^ in the same way as it is interpreted by his fellow Liberal 
•and radical petty-bourgeois ideologists in Western Europe, he 
adds, after what has been quoted above, the following: 

“Glad8toiio’« Land Bill, Bismarck'K inHiirance for workers, fac¬ 
tory inspection, the idea of our Peasants’ Bank, the organisation of 
migration, measures against the kulak—all these are attempts to apply 
this very principle of state interference for the purpose of protecting 
t^r economically weak.” 

The merit of this lies in its frankness. The author openly de¬ 
clares that he wants to stand on the basis of present social rela- 

^ It is nonsense because the “economically strong” is strong because, 
among other things, he possesses political power. Without political powet 
bp would not be able to maintain the economic ryle, 
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tionships as do Messrs. Gladstone and Bismarck, that he, like them, 
wants to patch and darn present-day society (bourgeois society— 
and this is what he, like the West European adherents of Gladstone 
and Bismarck, does not understand), and not to fight against it. 
The fact that they regard the state, the organ which has arisen on 
the soil of present-day society and which protects the interests of 
the ruling classes in this society, as an instrument of reform, is 
in complete harmony with this, their fundamental theoretical view. 
They regard the state as being omnipotent and standing above 
classes, and expect that it will not only “assist” the toilers, but 
introduce real and proper order (as Mr. Krivenko informed us). 
Of course, nothing else could be expected from these purest of 
philistine ideologists, for one of the most characteristic features 
of the petty bourgeoisie, and which, incidentally, makes them a 
reactionary class, is that as a small producer dissociated and 
isolated by the very conditions of his work, tied down to a de¬ 
finite place and to a definite exploiter, the petty bourgeois is un¬ 
able to understand the class character of the exploitation and 
oppression from which he suflFers, sometimes not less than the 
proletarian; he is unable to understand that even the state in 
bourgeois society cannot but be a class state.* 

But why is it, most worthy Messieurs “friends of the people,” 
that up till now—and with particular energy since the passing of 
the Emancipation Reform—our government has “supported, pro¬ 
tected and created” only the bourgeoisie and capitalism? Why is 
it that this bad behaviour on the part of the autocratic and alleged 
above-class government has coincided with the historical period ’ 
during which the internal life of the country is characterised by 

^ That is why the “friends of the people” are the most out and out 
reactionaries when they say that the natural task of the state is to pro¬ 
tect the econoihically weak (that is what it should do according to their 
banal, old wives’ morality), when the whole history and internal politics 
of Russia prove that the task of our state is to protect only the feudal 
landlords and the big bourgeoisie and to punish ruthlessly every attempt 
on the part of the economically weak to stand up for their ovm interests. 
That, of course, is its natural task, because absolutism and bureaucracy are 
thoroughly saturated with the feudal bourgeois spirit and because in the 
economic sphere the bourgeoisie has undivided power and compels the 
worker to “lie low ” 
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the development of commodity production, commerce and in¬ 
dustry? Why do you think that these last-mentioned changes in 
internal life came subsequently and that the policy of the govern¬ 
ment came first when, as a matter of fact, these changes took place 
so deep down in society that the government did not observe that 
they were taking place and put innumerable obstacles in their way, 
when as a matter of fact diis very “absolute” government, under 
other conditions of internal life, “supported,” “protected” and 
“created” another class? 

Oh, the “friends of the people” never stop to ask themselves 
questions like this! All this is materialism, dialectics, “Hegelian¬ 
ism,” “mysticism and metaphysics.” They think that if they plead 
with this government nicely enough and humbly enough, it can 
put everything right. And as far as humility is concerned, one 
must do Russkoye Bogatstvo justice: why, even among the Russian 
Liberal press it is distinguished for its failure to display the slight- 
est independence. Judge for yourselves: “The abolition of the salt 
tax, the abolition of the poll tax and the reduction of the land 
purchase payments” are described by Mr. Yuzhakov as “a con¬ 
siderable relief for popular husbandry.” Of course ! But was not 
the abolition of the salt tax accompanied by the imposition of a 
host of new indirect taxes and by an increase in old taxes? Was 
not the abolition of the poll tax accompanied by an increase in 
the payments made by the former serfs on state lands in the guise 
of transforming these payments into land purchase payments? 
And even after the notorious reduction in the land purchase pay¬ 
ments (by which the government did not even 'return to the peas¬ 
ants the profits it made of land purchase operations), did not the 
disproportion between the amount of the payments and the in¬ 
come from the land, f.e., the direct survival of feudal quit-rent, re¬ 
main? Oh, diat’s nothing. What is inkportanit to them is “the first 
rtep,” the “principle.” As for the rest. . . . Oh, the rest we can 
plead for later on! 

But these are only the blossoms. Now for the fruit: 

“The ’eighties eased the burden of the people” (this refers to the 

above-mentioned measures) “and by that saved the people fronn utter 
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This too is a classical example of shameless, cringing phrase* 
mongering which can only be compared with the above-quoted 
remark of Mr. Mikhailovsky that we have still to create the pro¬ 
letariat. One cannot help recalling, in this connection, Shchedrin’s 
apt description of the history of the evolution of the Russian 
Liberal. This Liberal start.s out by pleading with the authorities 
to grant reforms “as far as possible,” then he begins to beg : “Give 
us at least something,” and finally takes up a permanent and un¬ 
shakable position that can only be “described as despicable.” Now 
how can one refrain from saying that the “friends of the people” 
have taken up this permanent and unshakable position when, fresh 
with the impressions of the famine raging among millions of the 
people, towards which the attitude of the government was first 
that of the huckster’s stinginess and then of the huckster’s coward- 
ice, they declare in the press that the government saved the people 
from utter ruin!! Several years more will pass, during which the 
peasantry will be expropriated still more rapidly, the government, 
in addition to establishing the Ministry of Agriculture will abolish 
one or two direct taxes and introduce several new indirect taxes, 
the famine will spread to 40 million of the population—and these 
gentlemen will write just the same: see, 40 million are starving 
and not 50 million; that is because the government has eased the 
burden of the people and saved it from utter ruin, that is because 
the government heeded the advice of the “friends of the people” 
and established a Ministry of Agriculture! 

Another example: 

In No. 2 of Russkoye Bogatstvo the chronicler of internal af¬ 
fairs argues that Russia, being “fortunately” (.sic!) a backward 
country “which has preserved elements that enable her to base 
her economic system on the principle of solidarity,” ‘ is therefore 
able to “enter into international relationships as the channel for 
economic solidarity” and that the chances for this are increased 
by Russia’s unchallenged “political power”!! 

'Solidarity between whom? Between the landlord and the peasant; the 
prosperous muzhik and the tramp; the manufacturer and the worker? In 
order to understand what this classical '‘principle of solidarity" means, 
we must recall that solidarity between the employer and the workman is 
achieved by “reducing wages." 
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This is said of the gendarme of Europe, the constant and most 
reliable bulwark of all reaction, which has reduced the Russian 
people to the shameful poskion of being oppressed in their nat¬ 
ive country and of serving as instruments to oppress the people 
in western countries—^this gendarme is described as the channel 
for economic solidarity! 

This is too much! Messieurs the “friends of the people” out¬ 
shine all the Liberals put together. They not only plead with the 
government, they not wily eulogise it, but they actually pray to 
it, pray and bow their heads to the ground to it, pray to it with 
such seal that one’s heart is wrung with pity to hear the thump¬ 
ing of their loyal foreheads on the ground. 

Do you remember the German definition of a philistine? 

Was ist der Philister? 

Ein hbhler Darm, 

Voll Furcht und HofFnung, 

Dass Gotl erbarm.' 

This definition does not quite fit this case. God . . . God is 
quite in the background. The authorities . . . that’s an altogether 
different matter. And if, in this definition, we put “authorities” 
in place of tlie word “God” we will gel an exact description of the 
intellectual stock-in-trade, the moral level and the civic courage 
of the Russian, humane, liberal “friends of the people.” 

To their absolutely 'absurd views about the government, the 
“friends of the people” add a corresponding altitude toward the 
so-called “intelligentsia.” Mr. Krivenko writes: 

"Literature” should "appraise phenomena according to their social 
meaning and encourape every active effort to do good. It has called 
attention, and continues to call attention, to the shortage of teachers, 
doctors, technicians, to the fact that the people are sick, are becoming 
impoverished” (owing to the shortage of technicians!), "that they are 
illiterate, etc., and when people come forward who have wearied of 
sitting at card tables, of taking part in private theatricals and 
eating sturgeon pie at banquets of the marshals of the nobility who go 
out to work with rare self-sacrifice (think of it: they sacrifice card 

* What is a philistine? 

A hollow gut, 

FuU of fear and hope. 

May God have pity on him! (Heine. -Ed.) 
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tables, theatricals and pie J) “and in spite of all obstacles, it must 
welcome them.” 

Two pages later, he, with the serious air of a bureaucrat who 
has grown wise by experience, reproves those who 

“wavered when confTx>nted with the question of whether or not to 
accept service as rural prefect,^ as mayor of a town, as chairman or 
member of Zemstvo administrations under the new regulations. In a 
society in which the consciousness of civic requirements and duties is 
developed” (really, gentlemen, this is as bad as the speeches of famous 
Russian pompadours like the Baranovs and Kosiches!) “such wavering 
and such an attitude would be inconceivable because it would assimi¬ 
late every, reform, if it had a vital side to it at all, in its own way, 
i.e., it would take advantage of and help to develop exactly that side 
of the reform that it thought expedient; the undesired sides it would 
convert into a dead letter, and if there were no vitality in the reform 
at all, it would remain entirely an alien body.” 

What the devil does this mean? Miserable twopenny-ha’¬ 
penny opportunism, and yet he talks with all this bombast! Liter¬ 
ature’s task is to collect all the drawing-room gossip about the 
wicked Marxists, to bow in gratitude to the government for hav¬ 
ing saved the people from utter ruin, to welcome people who 
have wearied of sitting at green baize tables, to teach peoplp not 
to hesitate to Lake positio.ns even as rural prefects. What am I read¬ 
ing? Nedelya or Novoye Vremya?' No, it is Russkoye BogatstvOf 
the organ of the advanced Russian democrats. . . . 

And it is these gentlemen who talk about the “ideals of their 
fathers,” who claim that they are the guardians of the traditions 
of the times when France spread the ideas of socialism through¬ 
out Europe and the assimilation of these ideas in Russia gave rise 
to the theories and teachings of Herzen and Cliernyshevsky. This 
is really scandalous and would be outrageous and offensive if 
Russkoye Bogatstvo were not so diverting, if such statements in 
the pages of such a magazine did not rouse only Homeric laugh¬ 
ter. Yes, you besmirch these ideals! Indeed, what were the ideals 

^ In Russian, Zemski Nach'ilnik. Officials first appointed in 1889 whose 
functions were to keep the ])easant8 in subjection to the landlords. The 
Zemski Nachalnik was a member of the nobility in his county or uyezd, 
and was appointed on the recommendation of the Marshal of the Nobility 
or the governor of the province. He exercised administrative and judicial 
authority over the local peasant population.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

* JTeek and New Timev, reactionary journals.—£ng. ed. 
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of the first Russian Socialists, of the Socialists of the epoch which 
Kautsky so aptly described when he said: 

“when every socialist was a poet and every poet—a socialist.” 

Belief in a special social system^ in the communal structure of 
Russian life ; hence — belief in the possibility of a peasant social¬ 
ist revolution —that is what inspired them and roused scores and 
hundreds of people to the heroic struggle against the government. 
And you cannot reproach the Social-Democrats with not being 
able to appreciate the enormous historical service these excellent 
people rendered in their day and with not being able to respect 
their memory profoundly. But 1 ask you, where is that belief now? 
It no longer exists ; so much so that, when last year Mr. V. V. 
tried to argue that the village community trains the people for co¬ 
operative effort and serves to foster altruistic sentiments, etc., 
even Mr. Mikhailovsky’s conscience was pricked and he ibegan 
shamefacedly to lecture Mr. V. V. and to point out that **no in¬ 
vestigation has shown the connection between our village com¬ 
munity and altruism.” And indeed no investigation has shown this. 
But still, there was a time when people did believe, and faithfullj' 
believed without investigations. 

How? Why? On what grounds? Because: 

“Every socialist was a poet and every poet—a socialist.” 

Moreover, adds Mr. Mikhailovsky, all conscientious investi¬ 
gators are agreed that the rural population is being split up: 
on the one hand, a mass of proletarians is arising and, on the 
other, a handful of “kulaks” who keep the rest of the population 
under their heel. Again he is right: the rural population is indeed 
being split up. Moreover, the rural population was split up long 
ago. And simultaneously, the old Russian peasant socialism was 
split up and made way, on the one hand, for workers* socialism 
and, on the other, for—a degenerate and banal philistine radical¬ 
ism. This change cannot be described otherwise than as degenera¬ 
tion. Out of the doctrine of a special social system of peasant life, 
of a peculiarly native path of development of our country, there 
has evolved a sort of diluted eclecticism, which can no longer 
deny that commodity production has become the basis of eco- 


Lcnin I, 461 
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nomic development and that it has grown into capitalism, but 
which refuses to see the bourgeois character of all relationships 
of production, refuses to see the inevitability of the class struggle 
under such a social system. Out of a political programme that 
was calculated to rouse the peasantry for the socialist revolution 
against the foundations of modern society'^ —there has evolved a 
programme for patching, “improving” the conditions of the peas¬ 
antry while preserving the foundations of present society. 

Strictly speaking, all that has gone before is sufficient to enable 
one to judge the kind of “criticism” that is to be expected from 
the gentlemen of Russkoye Bogatstvo when they undertake to 
“rout” the Social-Democrats. They do not make the slightest 
attempt to explain in a straightforward and conscientious manner 
their conception of conditions in Russia (the censorship would, 
not have prevented them from doing this had they laid most stress 
on the economic side and expressed themselves in the general, 
and partly allegorical,terms in which the whole of their “polemic” 
was conducted) and to bring forward arguments against this 
conception, to prove that it is wrong and to prove that the prac¬ 
tical conclusions drawn from this conception are wrong. Instead 
of that, we get vapid phrases about abstract schemes and belief in 
them, about the conviction that every country has to pass through 
the phase . . . and similar stuff, the like of which Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky has provided us in plenty. Often we get utter distortions. 
For instance, Mr. Krivenko declares that Marx 

“admitted that, if we desired it” (?!! accordmR to Marx, therefore, 
the evolution of social and eoonomic relationships is determined hy 
human will and consciousness?? Is this boundless ignorance or unex¬ 
ampled effrontery?!), “and if we acted accordingly, wc could avoid the 
vicissitudes of capitalism and proceed by another and moie expedient 
path” isicU). 

Our knight was able to give utterance to this absurdity by 
deliberately misquoting what Marx said. Quoting the passage from 

^ This, in fact, was the substance of all our old revolutionary pro¬ 
grammes from the Bakuninists and the rebels, to the Narodniki and finally 
the Narodnaya Volya ists who were firmly convinced that the peasants 
would send an overwhelming majority of Socialists to tiie future Zemsky 
Sobor. 
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Marx’s well-known letter {Yuridicheski 1888.No. 10), 

in-which Marx expresses his great respect for Chernyshcvsky, who 
thought that Russia would be able to avoid “the tortures of the 
capitalist system,” Mr. Krivenko, closing the quotation marks, 
i.e.y ending the quotation of what Marx actually said (the last 
words of which were: “he [Chernyshevsky] pronounces in favour 
of the latter solution”), adds: “‘And I,’ says Marx, ‘'share (Kri¬ 
venko’s italics) these views.’” (P. 186, No. 12.) 

What Marx actually did say was the following; 

“And my honourable critic would have had at least as much reason 
for inferring from my consideration for this ‘great Russian critic and 
man of learning’ that I shared his views on the question, as for con¬ 
cluding from my polemic against the ‘literary man’ and Pan-Slavist* 
that I rejected them.” {YuHdicheski Vestnik, 1888, No. 10, p. 271.) 

And so Marx said that Mr. Mikhailovsky had no right to 
regard him as opposed to the idea that Russia would develop 
along special lines because he respected those who advocated this 
idea and Mr. Krivenko interpreted this to mean that Marx “ad¬ 
mitted” this special line of development. This is a complete dis¬ 
tortion. Marx’s statement clearly shows that he evaded the question 
as such: “Mr. Mikhailovsky might have taken as his grounds 
either of the two contradictory remarks, i.c., he had no grounds 
for drawing his conclusions as to what my views were on Russian 
affairs generally, on either of them.” And in order to avoid any 
misinterpretation, Marx, in this very letter, replied to the ques¬ 
tion as to the way his theory could apply to Russia. This reply 
clearly shows that Marx evaded a reply to the question as such, 
refrained from examining the facts about Russia, which alone 
could decide the question; 

“If Russia is tending to become a capitalist nation after the ex- 
mnple of the West European countries—and in the (past few years she 
has made no small effort in this respect—she will not succeed with¬ 
out having first transformed a good part of her peasants into pro> 
letarians. . . .” (C/. Marx-Engels Correspondence, Letter No. 167.— 
Ed. Eng. ed.) 

One Would think that this is perfectly clear: the question was 
precisely whether Russia was striving to become a capitalist 


^ Marx had A. Heraen in mind.— Ed. 
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nation, whether the ruination of her peasants was the process of 
creation of the capitalist system, of the capitalist proletariat, and 
Marx replied that, “if” she is striving to become a capitalist na¬ 
tion she will have to transform a good proportion of the peas¬ 
antry into proletarians. In other words, Marx’s theory is to in- 
vestigate and explain the evolution of the economic systems in 
certain countries and its “application” to Russia merely means 
investigating Russian relationships of production and their evolu¬ 
tion by utilising the accepted methods of materialism and theo- 
retical political economy.* 

The working out of a new methodology ajid politico-economic 
theory marked such gigantic progress in social science, such a 
tremendous stride in the socialist movement that the principal 
theoretical problem that rose up before Russian Socialists almost 
immediately after the appearance of Capital was the problem of 
the “destiny of capitalism in Russia”, around this problem the 
most heated controversies arose and in accordance with it the most 
important programme postulates were decided. And it is a re¬ 
markable fact that when a separate group of Socialists appeared 
(about ten years ago) which answered the question regarding the 
capitalist evolution of Russia in the affirmative and based this 
decision on the data of Russian economic conditions—it did not 
encounter any direct and definite criticism of the material issue, 
any criticism which, based on the same methodological and theo¬ 
retical principles, gave a different explanation of this data. 

Having undertaken a crusade against the Marxists, the “friends 
of the people” likewise advance their arguments without investi¬ 
gating the facts. As we have seen in the first article, they make 
shift with phrases. Moreover, Mr. Mikhailovsky does not miss an 
opportunity to display his wit in teasing the Marxists about their 
lack of unanimity, about their not having agreed among them¬ 
selves as to what they should say. And “our celebrated” Mr. N. K. 
Mikhailovsky laughs heartily over his own jokes about “genuine” 

• 

^ I repeat that this conclusion could not but be clear to all those who 
had read The Communist Manifesto, Poverty of Philosophy and Capital, 
and a special explanation was required only for the benefit of Mr. Mikhail- 
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and “not genuine” Marxists. It is perfectly true that there is not 
complete unanimity among the Marxists. But, in the first place, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky does not present this fact co«rreolly; and sec¬ 
ondly, this absence of unanimity does not reveal the weakness, 
but the strength and vitality of Russian Social-Democracy. The 
fact of the matter is that the characteristic feature of recent times 
is that Socialists are approaching Social-Democratic views by vari¬ 
ous ways and, therefore, while unreservedly agreeing with the 
fundamental and principal postulate—that Russia represents a 
bourgeois society which has grown up out of the feudal system, 
that its political form is the class state and that the only way to 
put an end to the exploitation of the toilers is through the class 
struggle of the proletariat—they differ on many questions of detail 
both in regard to the methods of presenting the case and in the 
interpretation of this or that phenomenon in Russian life.^ I can 
therefore delight Mr. Mikhailovsky beforehand by stating that, 
within the limits of the main postulate just mentioned which all 
Social-Democrats accept, differences of opinion exist among So¬ 
cial-Democrats even on the questions that have been touched upon 
in these brief remarks, for example, the Peasant Reform, the 
economics of peasant farming and kustar industries, the renting 
of land, etc. The unanimity of people who were content with the 
unanimous acceptance of “lofty truths” such as—that the Peasant 
Reform might have opened for Russia a peaceful path of proper 
development; that the state might have called not upon the rep¬ 
resentatives of the interests of capitalism, but upon the “friends 
of the people ” ; that the village community might have socialised 
agriculture together with the manufacturing industries which the 
kustar might have developed into large-scale production; that 
popular land /enting supports popular husbandry—this tender 
and touching unanimity has been replaced by disagreements 
among people who are seeking for an explanation of the real, 
the present economic organisation of Russia as a system of de¬ 
finite relationships of production, an explanation of its real eco¬ 
nomic evolution, of its political and other superstructures. 

^Lenin hert‘ refers to the so-called "legal Marxists.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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And if such work, which, from various angles, leads to the 
acceptance of a common position, which undoubtedly leads also 
to joint political activity and for that reason gives all those Who 
accept this position the right and duty to call themselves Social 
Democrats, still leaves a wide field for difference of opinion on 
a large number of questions of details, which are solved in differ¬ 
ent ways, it merely reveals the strength and vitality of Russian 
Social-Democracy.^ 

Moreover, the conditions under which this work has to be 
carried on are as bad as can possibly be imagined: there is not, 
and there cannot be, an organ that would unite the various 
branches of the work; in view of the police conditions prevailing, 
private intercourse is extremely hampered. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it is quite natural that Social-Democrats should not be 
able to come to an understanding among themselves in regard to 
details, that they should contradict each other. . . , 

This is very funny, is it not? 

Some surprise may be caused by a reference in Mr. Krivenko’s 
“polemics” against the Social-Democrats to certain “neo-Marxists.” 
Some readers might think that a split has taken place among the 
Social-Democrats, and that “neo-Marxisls” have separated from 
the old Social-Democrats. But nothing of the kind has happened. 
No one has anywhere or ever publicly criticised the theory and 
programme of Russian Social-Democracy in the name of Marx¬ 
ism, or has advocated any other kind of Marxism. The fact of the 
matter is that Messrs. Krivenko and Mikhailovsky have been lis¬ 
tening to drawing-room gossip about the Marxists, have been 
paying heed to various liberals who try to cover up their inanity 


' For the very simple reason that these questions have not been solved 
up till now. Indeed, the assertion that “popular land renting supports 
popular husbandry” cannot b(‘ called a solution of the renting of 
land problem nor can the following description of the system by which 
the peasant cultivated the landlord’s land with, his own implements be called 
auch: “the peasant proved to be stronger than the landlord,” who “sac¬ 
rificed his independence for the benefit of the independent peasant”; “the 
peasant has tom large-scale production out of the hands of the landlord”: 
"the people are victorious in the struggle to determine the form- of agricul¬ 
ture.” This Liberal, empty phrasemongering is to be foimd in The Destiny 
of Capitalism, written by “our celebrated” Mr. V, V, 
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with Marxism and, with their characteristic wit and tactfulness, 
they set out with this intellectual stock-in-trade to “criticise” the 
Marxists. It is not surprising, therefore, that lliis “criticism” 
should consist of nothing but a chain of curiosities and filthy in¬ 
nuendoes. 

“To be consistent,” argued Mr. Krivenko, “an affirmative reply should 
be given to this” (the question as to “whether we should strive fiir tlie 
development of capitalist industry”) and “we should not shrink, from 
buying up the peasant’s land, or from the fjpfiiing of shops and dram 
shops; we should rejoice at the success of the numerous innkeepers 
in the Duma^ and assist a still larger number of buyers of peasants’ 
grain.” 

This is really funny. Try to explain to such a “friend of the 
people” that the exploitation of the toilers everywhere in Russia 
is capitalist by its very nature, that the prosperous rfiuzhiks and 
land and grain dealers should be included in the category of rep¬ 
resentatives of capitalism according to such and '<such political 
economic symptoms which prove the bourgeois character of the 
disintegration among the peasantry—why, he would raise a ter¬ 
rific howl, call it outrageous heresy, shout about blindly accept¬ 
ing West European formulas and abstract schemes (while at the 
same time most carefully evading the actual content of the “her¬ 
etical” argument). And when it is necessary to depict the “hor¬ 
rors” which the wicked Marxists are introducing, then lofty science 
and pure ideals may be thrown aside, then it is permissible to 
admit that dealers in peasants* grain and in peasants’ land are 
indeed representatives of capitalism and not only “people who 
love to enjoy other people’s goods.” 

Try to prove to such a “friend of the people” that the Russian 
bourgeoisie has not only already become everywhere the master 
of the labour of the people by the mere fact that the means of 
production are concentrated in its hands, but that it is also bring¬ 
ing pressure to bear upon the government, giving rise to, compel¬ 
ling and determining the bourgeois character of its policy—^why, 
he would fly into a rage, begin to shout about the omnipotence 
of our government, that only by a fatal misunderstanding and 

City Duma.~i?d. En^. 
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unlucky chance does it “call upon” only representatives of the 
interests of capitalism and not the “friends of the people,” that 
it is artificially implanting capitalism. .. . But under cover of this 
noise and fury they are themselves compelled to recognise the 
innkeepers in the Duma, Le., one of the elements of the very gov¬ 
ernment which is alleged to stand above classes, as representatives 
of capitalism. But, gentlemen, are the interests of capitalism in 
Russia represented only in the “Duma” and only by “innkeep¬ 
ers' ’ ^ 

As for filthy innuendoes, we have heard quite enough of 
these from Mr. Mikhailovsky, and we hear them now from Mr. 
Krivenko, who, for example, in his desire to annihilate the hated 
Social-Democrats relates that “some of them go into the factories” 
(that is, when they can get soft jobs as technicians or office work¬ 
ers) “on the plea that they do so exclusively for the purpose of 
accelerating the capitalist process.” There is no need, of course, 
to reply to such things, which are positively indecent. All that 
one can do is to put a full stop here. 

Continue in the same spirit, gentlemen, continue without fear! 
The imperial government, the very government which, as you 
have just told us, has already taken measures (which, however, 
suffer from certain defects) to save the people from utter ruin, 
will take measures, which will be free from all defects, to save 
you from being exposed in your banality and ignorance. “Cultured 
society” will continue as hitherto, in the intervals between stur¬ 
geon pie and card tables, to talk with great gusto about the 
“younger brother” and to devise humane projects for “improving” 
his condition; its representatives will be pleased to learn from 
you that in taking up positions as Zemski Nachalniks, or other 
jobs superintending the purses of the peasants, they display a 
developed conisciousness of civic requirements and duties. Con¬ 
tinue! Not only arc you assured of peace of mind but also of 
approval and praise . . . from the lips of men like Burenin. 


In conclusion, it will not be superfluous, perhaps, to reply to 
a question which in all probability has occurred to more than 
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one reader, viz,, was it worth while devoting all this attention 
to people of this kind? Was it worth while replying so thoroughly 
to this stream of Liberal and censor-protected abuse which they 
are pleased to call polemics? 

1 think it was worth while, not for their sake, of course, and 
not for the sake of the “cultured” public, but for the sake of the 
useful lesson which Russian Socialists can and should learn from 
this attack. This attack provides most striking and convincing 
proof that the time in the social development of Russia when 
democracy and socialism in Russia were merged into one insepar¬ 
able and indissoluble whole (as was the case for example in the 
time of Chernyshevsky) has gone never to return. At the present 
time there are absolutely no grounds whatever for the idea which 
Socialists here and there still cling to and which has a very harm¬ 
ful effect upon their theories and practice, viz., that in Russia 
there is no profound qualitative difference between the ideas of 
the democrats and those of the Socialists. 

Quite the contrary is the case: a wide gulf separates these 
two sets of ideas and it is high time that Russian Socialists under¬ 
stood this, that they understood that a complete and final rupture 
with the ideas of the democrats is inevitable and imperatively 
necessary. 

Indeed, let us examine what the Russian democrat was in the 
times which gave rise to this idea, and what he has become. The 
“friends of the people” provide sufficient material to enable us to 
make this comparison. 

In this connection, of extraordinary interest is Mr. Krivenko’s 
attack on Mr. Struve who, in a German publication, wrote an 
article in opposition to Mr. N—on’s utopianism. (An article en¬ 
titled Zur Beurteilung der kapitalistischen Entwicklung Russ- 
lands,^ in the SozialpolUisches Zentralblatt, 111, No. 1, Oct. 2, 
1893.) Mr. Krivenko attacks Mr. Struve for, as he alleges, in¬ 
cluding in the category of “national socialism” (which he re¬ 
gards as of a “purely utopian nature”) the ideas of those who 
“stand for the community and allotments.” This terrible accusa¬ 
tion of being a Socialist drives our respected author to fury: 

^ An Estimation of> the Capitalist Development of Russia. — Ed. Eng. ed. 
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“Really,” he exclaims, “were there no others (apart from Hensen, 
Chernyshevsky and the Narodniki) who stood for the community and 
allotments? What about those who drew up the Peasant Laws, which 
placed the community and the economic indojKmdenco of the peasantry 
at the basis of reform, the investigators of our history and of con- 
temporary social conditions who supported these principles, and al¬ 
most the whole of our serious and respectable press which also sup¬ 
ported these principles—are all these the victims of the illusion known 
as ‘national socialism'?” 

Calm yourself, most worthy “friend of the people”! You were 
so scared by the awful accusation of being a Socialist that you 
did not even take the trouble to read carefully Mr. Slruve’s “little 
article.” Indeed, what a crying injustice it would be to accuse 
those who stand for “the community and allotments” of being* 
Socialists! Prav, what is there socialistic in this? Socialism is a 
protest and struggle against tlie exploitation of the toilers, a strug¬ 
gle for the complete abolition of this exploitation, while to 
“stand for allotments” means being in favour of the peasants 
having to buy out all the land v/liicli had been at their disposal. 
But even if they are not in favour of the peasants having to buy 
out the land, and are in favour of the peasants remaining in pos¬ 
session of the land they possessed before the Reform without 
compensation, even then there would be nothing socialistic about 
them because it is precisely peasant ownership of land (which 
had arisen in the course of the feudal period) that has been every¬ 
where in the West, as in Russia,' the basis of bourgeois society. 
What is there socialistic about “standing for the community,” ».e., 
protesting against police interference in the customary methods of 
distributing the land, when everyone know's that exploitation of 
the toilers goes on and is generated within this community ? This 
is stretching the word “socialism” to mean anything; perhaps 
Mr. Pobyedonostsev“ will be called a Socialist next! 

Mr. Struve is not by any means guilty of committing such 
an awful injustice. He talks about the “utopian nature of the 
national socialism” of the Narodniki and wc are able to judge 
of those whom he includes among the Narodniki by the fact that 

^This M proved by the disintegration among the peasantry. 

• A pronounced rcectionary, Procurator of the Holy Synod.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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he refers to Plekhanov’s Our Differences^ as polemics against the 
Narodniki. There is not the slightest doubt that Plekhanov en¬ 
gaged in polemics with Socialists, with people who have nothing 
in common with the “serious and respectable” Russian press. 
Hence, Mr. Krivenko had no right to ascribe to himself that which 
was ascribed to the Narodniki. If he really wanted to know what 
Mr. Struve’s position was, I am surprised he did not pay attention 
to and translate for Russkoye Bogatstvo the following passage 
in Mr. Struve’s article: 

“As capitalist develoipment proceeds, the philosophy just described” 
tihe philosophy of the Narodniki) “must become proundless. It will 
either degenerate” iwird herabsinken) “into a rather pale reformist 
trend capable of compromising and seeking compromise,® promising 
shooLs of which have long been obseivcd, or it will admit that leal dev¬ 
elopment is inevitable and draw the theoretical and practical con¬ 
clusions that logically follow from this—in other words, will cease to 
be utopian.” 

If Mr. Krivenko has no inkling where the shoots of the trend 
that is only capable of compromise are to be found, then I would 
advise him to glance at Russkoye Bogatstvo^ at the theoretical 
views of that magazine, which represent a pitiful attempt to piece 
together fragments of Narodnik doctrine with the recognition of 
the capitalist development of Russia, at its political programme, 
the purpose of which is to improve and restore the economy of 
small producers on the basis of the present capitalist system.’ 

^ The title of a book by G. Plekhanov in which he criticised Narodnaya 
Volyn and the views of the Narodniki; written in 1884.— Ed. 

^ Ziemlich blasse hompromissfhinge und kompromissichtige Reformrich- 
tung —I think this can be translated into Russian as kultut niche ski oppor¬ 
tunism (uplift opportunism.— Ed. Eng. ed.). 

® Generally speaking, Mr, Krivenko cuts a sorry figure in his attempt 
to wage war against Mr. Struve. He betrays a sort of infantile impotence 
t(r put forward any serious argument against his opponent, and also infantile 
irritation. For example, Mr. Struve says that Mr. N—on is a “utopian” 
and gives very distinct reasons for doing so; 1) because he ignores the 
“real development of Russia,” 2) because he appeals to “society” and to 
the “slate,” failing to understand the class character of our state. What 
reply does Mr. Krivenko make to this? Docs he deny that our develop¬ 
ment is really capitalist? Does he say that it is something else? Does 
he say that our state is not a class state? No. He prefers to ignore these 
questions and with comical passion to gird against “stereotyped” phrases 
which be has himself invented, Another example. In addition tp charging 
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Generally speaking, one of the most characteristic and remark* 
able phenomena of our social life recently has been the degenera* 
lion of Narodism into philistine opportunism. 

In fact, if we examine Russkoye Bogatstvo’s programme—the 
regulation of migration and the renting of land, cheap credil, 
exhibitions, warehouses, improvement of technique, artels and 
common tillage—we will find that it is indeed very widespread 
among the whole of the “serious and respectable press,” i.e,, the 
whole of the Liberal press except for the organs of serfdom and 
the reptile press. The idea that these measures are useful, urgent, 
“innocuous” has become deep-rooted among the intelligentsia and 
has become extremely widespread. One meets it in the provincial 
sheets and newspapers, in all the Zemstvo works of research, 
symposiums, descriptive writings, etc., etc. If this is to be regarded 
as Narodism, then undoubtedly its success is enormous and indis¬ 
putable. 

But it is not Narodism at all (in the old customary meaning 
of that term), and its success and the great extent to which it 
has spread has been achieved by vulgarising Narodism, by trans¬ 
forming social-revolutionary Narodism, which is sharply opposed 
to our Liberalism, into uplift opportunism which is becoming 
merged with this Liberalism and which expresses only the inter¬ 
ests of the petty bourgeoisie. 

In order to become convinced of this it is only necessary to 
turn to the above-described pictures of disintegration among the 
peasants and kustars —and these pictures do not by any means 
depict single or new facts, they simply represent an attempt to 

Mr. N—on with failing to understand the class struggle, Mr. Struve re¬ 
proaches him with having committed grave errors in theory in the sphere of 
**purely economic facts.” He points out, among other things, that, in 
speaking of the smallness of the non-agricultural population, Mr. N—>on 
*^ails to observe that the capitalist development of Russia will eliminate 
the difference between 80 per cent (rural population in Russia) and 
44 per cent (rural population in America) and this, indeed, may be said 
to ^ its historical mission.” Mr. Krivenko 1) garbles this by saying that 
“our” (?) mission is to divorce the peasant from the land, when the 
point Mr. Struve makes is simply that capitalism tends to reduce the rural 
population, and 2) without saying a single word on the subject at issue 
(whether a capitalist system is possible that would not tend to reduce 
the rural population), talks a lot of nonsense about “erudite persons,”etc. 
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express in terms of political economy the “school” of “sharks” 
and “labourers,” the existence of whom in our rural districts is 
not denied even by our opponents. It goes without saying that 
“Narodnik” measures can only serve to strengthen the petty bour¬ 
geoisie or else {arteh and common tillage) represent miser¬ 
able palliatives, the pitiful experiments which the liberal bour¬ 
geoisie so tenderly cultivate everywhere in Europe for the simple 
reason that they do not in the least alfect the “school” itself. For 
this very reason not even men like Yermolov and Witte need 
oppose progress of this kind. On the contrary. They would be 
only too glad if you kept it up, gentlemen! They will even grant 
you money foir your “experiments;” if only they divert the “intel¬ 
ligentsia” from revolutionary work (emphasising antagonisms, 
explaining them to the proletariat, attempts to bring these antag¬ 
onisms on to the high road of direct political struggle) to patch¬ 
ing up antagonisms, conciliation and unity. Oh, keep on doing it, 
gentlemen, by all means! 

We will deal for a moment with the process which led to this 
degeneration of Narodism. When it first arose, in its original 
form, this theory was a fairly well-knit one ; starting out with 
the concept of a special form of national life it was based on the 
belief in the Communist instincts of the “village community” 
peasant and for that reason regarded the peasantry as the direct 
champions of socialism — but it lacked theoretical analysis, con¬ 
firmation by the facts of Russian life, on the one hand, and ex¬ 
perience in applying a political programme based on these 
assumed qualities of the peasant, on the other. 

The development of the theory proceeded along these two 
lines, theoretical and practical. Theoretical work was directed 
mainly towards studying the form of landownership in which they 
wished to see the rudiments of Communism ; and this work re¬ 
sulted in the accumulation of a wealth of facts of the most varied 
kind. But this wealth of material, which dealt mainly with the 
forms of landownership^ completely obscured from the eyes of 
the investigators the economics of the countryside. This was all 
the more natural, firstly, because the investigators lacked a fixed 
theory regarding the method of social science, a theory that would 
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explain the necessity for singling out and giving special study 
to relationships in production and, secondly, the material col¬ 
lected served as direct evidence of the immediate needs of the 
peasantry, their immediate misfortunes which had a depressing 
effect upon peasant economy. All the attention of the investigators 
was concentrated on studying these misfortunes, the lack of land, 
the high taxes and other payments, lack of rights, the wretched¬ 
ness and oppression of the peasants. All this was described and 
studied and explained with such a wealth of material, in such 
minute detail that had our government not been a class govern¬ 
ment, had its policy been determined not by the interests of the 
ruling classes, but by an impartial consideration of the “needs of 
the people,” it would, of course, have been convinced a thousand 
times of the necessity of removing these misfortunes. The naive 
investigators, believing in the possibility of “persuading” society 
and the state, were completely submerged in the details of the 
facts they had collected and lost sight of one thing, the political 
economic structure of the countryside; they lost sight of the main 
background of the form of economy that was really being de¬ 
pressed by these direct and immediate misfortunes. Naturally, the 
result was that defence O'! the interests of the system of econ¬ 
omy that was being depressed by the lack of land, etc., turned out 
to be the defence of the interests of the class in whose hands this 
system of economy was concentrated and which was the only class 
that could hold on and develop in the given social and economic 
relationships prevailing within the village community under the 
economic system prevailing in the country. 

Theoretical work directed towards the study of the institution 
which was to serve as the basis and support for the abolition of 
exploitation led to the drawing up of a programme which ex¬ 
presses the interests of the petty bourgeoisie, t.c., the very class 
upon which the exploiting system rests. 

At the same time, practical revolutionary work also developed 
in an altogether unexpected direction. Belief in the Communist 
instincts of the muzhik naturally demanded that the Socialists 
abandon politics and “go among the people.” A large number of 
energetic and talented people undertook to carry out this pro- 
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gramme, but practice proved to them how naive was the idea 
about the Communist instincts of the muzhik. Incidentally, it was 
decided that it was not a matter of the muzhik, but of the govern¬ 
ment—and the whole of tlie work was then concentrated on fight¬ 
ing the government, but it was only intellectuals, and workers who 
sometimes joined them, who carried on this fight. At first this 
fight was waged in the name, of socialism and was based on the 
theory that the people were ready for socialism and that it would 
be possible, merely by seizing power, not only to bring about a 
political revolution but also a social revolution. Lately, however, 
this theory is apparently becoming discredited and the fight the 
Narodnaya Volya waged against the government is being trans¬ 
formed into a struggle waged by radicals for political liberty. 

Hence, from the other side also, the work led to results which 
were the very opposite to the starting point; from the other side 
also, there emerged a programme which expressed only the inter¬ 
ests of radical bourgeois democracy. Strictly speaking, this pro¬ 
cess has not yet been completed, but it has already become clearly 
defined. This development of Narodism was quite natural and in¬ 
evitable, liecause the doctrine was based on the purely mythical 
conception of a special (communal) system of peasant economy; 
the myth dissolved when it came into contact with reality and 
peasant socialism was transformeil into radical democratic repre¬ 
sentation of the petty-bonrgeois peasantry. 

1 will give examples of the evolution of a democrat: 

“We must see to it,” arpues Mr. Krivenko, “that instead of a uni¬ 
versal man we do not pet an all-Russiun jellyfish filled only witli a vague 
ferment of good sentiments but incapable of real self-sacrifice, incapable 
of doing anything durable in life.” The moralising is excellent, but let iis 
see what it is applied to. “In regard to the latter,” continues Mr. Kriv¬ 
enko, “I am aware of the following vexing fact”: in the South of Russia 
there lived some young people “who were inspired by the very best in¬ 
tentions and by a love for their younger brother; the greatest attention 
and respect was shown to the muzhik; he was given precedence over 
almost everybody, they ate with him out of one spoon, so to 3[»eak; 
they treated him to jam and biscuits; they paid him higher prices for 
the things they bouglit bom him than were paid elsewhere; they gave 
him money—as a loan, as a ‘tip’ or just without any pretext at all— 
they told him about Fhiropeun institutions and labour associations, 
etc. In the same locality there lived a young German named 
Schmidt, a manager of an estate, or rather a simple gardetier. 
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a man completely lacking in humanitarian ideas, a real, narrow, formal, 
German soul” (sic??!!), etc. Three or four years passed, and these 
people separated to go their different ways. Another twenty years or to 
went by, and the author, visiting the locality again, learned that “Mr. 
Schmidt'* (as a reward for his useful activities gardener Schmidt is 
promoted to Mr. Schmidt) had taught the peasants how to cultivate 
vineyards from which they obtain a “small income,*' from 75 to 100 
rubles a year, and because of that they had “kind memories’* of him, 
but that the “gentlemen,” who were merely imbued with kind senti¬ 
ments towards the muzhik but who had done nothing material (!) for 
him, “had been completely forgotten.” 

If we calculate the time we will find that the events described 
occurred about 1869-70, t.e., approximately at the very time 
when the Russian Narodnik Socialists tried to introduce into 
Russia the most advanced and most important feature of “Euro¬ 
pean institutions”—the International. 

Of course, the impression created by Mr. Krivenko’s story is 
obviously too sharp and so he hastens to soften it by saying: 

“I do not want to suggest, of course, that Schmidt is better than 
these gentlemen. I merely point out why, in spite of all his defects, he 
left a more lasting impression on the locality and on the population than 
they did.” (“I do not say that hd is better, I say that he left a more 
lasting impression”—what nonsense is this?!) “Nor do I say that he 
did anything important; on the contrary, I quote what he did as an 
example of a minute deed, which cost him no effort, but which was a 
very effective deed for all that.” 

His excuse, as you see, is a very ambiguous one, but that is not 
the point; the point is that the author, in contrasting the fruitless¬ 
ness of one form of activity with the success of the other appar¬ 
ently does not suspect that there is a fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the trends of these two forms of activity. This is the salt that 
gives piquancy to this story which so characteristically defines 
the features of the contemporary democrat. 

The young men who talked to the muzhik about “European 
institutions and labour associations” apparently strove to rouse 
in this muzhik a desire to alter the form of social life (the con¬ 
clusion I draw may be wrong, but everyone will agree, I think, 
that it is a perfectly legitimate one, for it inevitably follows 
from Mr. Krivenko’s story as related above), they wanted to 
rouse him for the social revolution against contemporary society 
which, side by side with universal rejoicing over all sorts of Liberal 
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progress, gives rise to such shameful exploitation and oppression 
of the toilers. “Mr. Schmidt,” ho^i^ever, like a true husbandman, 
merely wanted to help other husbandmen to improve their hus¬ 
bandry—and nothing more. How can any comparison be made 
between these two diametrically opposite trends of activity ? It is 
like trying to draw a comparison between the failure of a person 
trying to destroy a certain structure with the success of a person 
who is trying to bolster it up! In order to draw a comparison 
that would have any sense at all, Mr. Krivenko should have en¬ 
quired w'hy the efforts of the young men who went among the 
people in order to rouse the peasants for revolution were so un¬ 
successful—whether this was not due to the fact that they errone¬ 
ously believed that the “peasants” represented the toiling and ex¬ 
ploited section of the population, whereas the peasantry do not 
represent a special class (an illusion which can only be explained 
by the reflection of the influence of the epoch of the fall of serf¬ 
dom when the peasantry did indeed come out as a class^ but it 
was a class in serf society), for it contains within itself bourgeois 
and proletarian classes—in a word, he should have examined the 
old socialist theories and the Social-Democratic criticism of these 
theories. But instead of doing that Mr. Krivenko exerts himself 
to the utmost to prove that “Mr. Schmidt’s deeds” “were undoubt¬ 
edly far more effective.” But my dear “friend of the people,” 
what’s the use of trying to force an open door? No-body doubts this 
for a moment. Cultivate vineyards and get an income of 75 to 100 
rubles per annum from them—what can there be more effective? ' 
And then the author proceeds to explain that if one farmer sets 
up a vineyard, that will be isolated activity, but if several farmers 
do so—it will be common and widespread activity which will con¬ 
vert a small affair into a real and proper thing, as, for example, 
A. N. Engelhardt, who not only used phosphates on his own 
farm, but induced others to do the same. 

' You should have tried to suggest this “effective” work to the young 
men who talked to the muzhik about European labour associations! You 
would have got a welcome and a reply that you did not bargain for ! You 
Would have been as terrified of their ideas as you are now terrified of ma¬ 
terialism and dialectics! 


Lcain 1, 461 


28 
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Now isft’t that democrat magniHcent! 

We will quote another example of the arguments that are used 
in connection with the Peasant Reform. What was the attitude of 
the democrat of the above-mentioned epoch when democracy and 
socialism were inseparable, i.e., Chemyshevsky, toward the Peas¬ 
ant Reform? Unable to express his opinion openly, he remained 
silent, but in a circumlocutory way he described the reform that 
was then being prepared as follows: 

“Let us assume that I was interested in taking measures to protect 
the provisions out of which your dinner is made. It goes without saying 
that if I were prompted to do this by my kind disposition towards you, 
then my zeal would be based on the assumption that the provisions 
belonged to you and that the dinner prepared from these provisions 
would he wholesome and beneficial for you. Imagine my feelings, then, 
when I learn that the provisions do not belong to you at all and that 
for every dinner prepared from them you are charged a price which not 
only exceeds the cost of the dinner'^ (this was written before the Reform 
was passed. And Messieurs the Yuzh.vkovs now assert that the funda¬ 
mental principle of the Reform was to give security to the peasants!!) 
**but which you are able to pay only mth extreme difficulty. What 
thoughts will enter my head when I make this very strange discovery? 

. . . How stupid I was to worry about a matter for the usefulness of 
which the conditions were not guaranteed! Who but a fool would take 
measures to preserve certain property in certain hands without first 
satisfying himself that the property will pass to those hands and on 
favourable terms? Far better if these provisions were wasted, for they 
can bring only harm to my friend! For better to abandon the whole 
business that will only bring you ruin! 

9 

I have emphasised the passages that most strikingly reveal how 
well and profoundly Chemyshevsky understood the situation of 
his time, how well he understood what the payments the peasants 
had to make meant and the antagonisms between social classes in 
Russia. It is also important to note his ability to expound such 
purely revolutionary ideas in the censored press. He wrote the 
same thing in his illegal works, but without this ciTcumlocution. 
In A Prologue to a Prologue, Volgin (into whose mouth Cherny- 
shevsky puts hia own ideas) says : 

“Let the cause of emancipating the peasants be transferred to the 
landlords’ party. It won’t make much difference.” ‘ 

* I am quoting from Plekhanov’s article, Chemyshevsky, in SoisiaU 
Democrat. 
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And in reply to the remark of his interlocutor that, on the con-* 
trary, there was an enormous difference because the landlords’ 
party was opposed to allotting land to the peasants, he says very 
emphatically : 

*‘No, not enormous, but insignificant. It would have been enormous 
had the peasants obtained land without having to pay compensation. 
There is a difference between taking a thing from a man and leaving 
it with him, but to take payment for what you leave him is the same 
as taking it from him. The difference between the plan proposed by the 
landlords’ party and that proposed by the progressives is that the 
former is simpler and more blunt. For that reason it is even better. 
Less red tape and, in all probability, fewer burdens for the peasants. 
Those peasants who have money will buy land. IF hat's the use of com¬ 
pelling the peasants who have no money to buy land? It will only ruin 
them. Buying out in instalments—is buying all the same." 

It required the genius of a Chernyshevsky to understand so 
clearly at that time, when the Peasant Reform was being intro¬ 
duced (when its significance was not properly understood even in 
Western Europe), its fundamentally bourgeois character, to un¬ 
derstand that even at that time Russian “society” and the Russian 
“state” were ruled and governed by social classes which were ir¬ 
revocably hostile to the toilers and which undoubtedly predeter¬ 
mined the ruination and expropriation of the peasantry. Moreover, 
Chernyshevsky understood that the existence of a governiment which 
serves as a screen for the antagonistic social relationships is a ter¬ 
rible evil whidi makes the position of the toilers ever so much 
worse. 

**To tell the truth,** continues Volgin, *‘it will be better if they 
were emancipated without land** (/.c., since the serf-owning land¬ 
lords are so strong, it would be better if they acted openly, 
straightforwardly and said all that they had in mind than that 
tliey should conceal their serf-'owning interests behind the com¬ 
promises of a hypocritical absolutist government.) 

**1116 question is presented in such a way that I can find no reason 
for getting excited even on the question as to whether the peasants will 
be emancipated or not, let alone on the question as to who will eman¬ 
cipate them, the Liberals or the landlords. There is no difference, to 
my mind. If anything, the landlords are better.” 

The following is a passage from An Unaddressed Letter •. 

*They say: emancipate the peasants. . . . Where are the forces that 
can do this? Those forces do not exist yet. It is useless taking up a 
cause when the forces are lacking to fight for it You see what this is 
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leading to: they will begin to emancipate. Judge for yourselves as to 
what will come ol it, what comes of taking up a task that is beyond 
one’s powers. You will damage the cause—the result will be an abomi¬ 
nation.” 

Chernyshevsky understood dial the Russian serf owning, bureau* 
cratic artate was incapable of emancipating the peasants, i.e., of 
overthrowing the serf-owners, that it was only capable of creating 
an “abomination,” a miserable compromise between the interests 
.of the Liberals (buying out in instalments is buying all the same) 
and the landlords, a compromise calculated to deceive the peasants 
with the vision of security and freedom, but which would in fact 
ruin them and place them at the mercy of the landlords. And he 
protested against and cursed the Reform, desired it to fail, wanted 
the government to get entangled in its equilibristics between the 
Liberals and the landlords and so hasten the collapse that would 
bring Russia out on to the high road of the open class 
struggle. 

And now, when Chemyshevsky’s brilliant vision has become 
a fact, when the history of the past thirty years has ruthlessly 
swept aside all economic and political illusions, our contemporary 
“democrats” wax eloquent about the Reform, regard it as a sanction 
for a “popular” industry, contrive to find proof in it of the possi¬ 
bility of finding some other way out that would avoid the social 
classes which are hostile to the toilers. I repeat, their attitude 
toward the Peasant Reform is the most striking proof of the man¬ 
ner in which our democrats have become profoundly bourgeois. 
These gentlemen have learned nothing, but they have forgotten a 
great deal. 

As a parallel I will take Otechestveniye Zapiski for 1872. I 
have already quoted above a passage from the article. The Plutoc¬ 
racy and its Foundations, which dealt with the liberal achieve¬ 
ments (wliich serve to conceal the interests of the plutocracy) of 
Russian society in the very first decade after the “great emancipat¬ 
ing” Reform. 

“H formerly,” this author wrote in this very article, “people were to 
be found who snivelled over reforms and lamented for the good old 
times, no such people are to be found now. Everybody is pleased with 
the new order of things, everybody is happy and calm,” 
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and then the author goes on to show that “literature itself is be¬ 
coming the organ of the plutocracy,” advocating the interests and 
desires of the plutocracy “under cover of democracy.” Examine 
this argument a little more closely. The author is displeased with 
the fact that “everybody” is satisfied with the new order of things 
created by the Reform, that “everybody” (the representatives of 
“society” and of the “intelligentsia,” of course, and not the toil¬ 
ers) is happy and calm notwithstanding the obviously antago¬ 
nistic, bourgeois features of the new order of things: people fail 
to observe that Liberalism merely serves to screen the “freedom to 
appropriate,” at the expense of and the injury to the mass of the 
toilers. And he protests against this. It is precisely this protest 
that is characteristic of the Socialist and valuable in his argument. 
Observe that this protest against plutocracy concealed by democ¬ 
racy contradicts the general theory to which the magazine sub¬ 
scribes: the magazine denies that there are any bourgeois features, 
elements or interests in the Peasant Reform, it denies the class 
character of the Russian intelligentsia and of the Russian stale, it 
denies that there is a soil for the development of capitalism in 
Russia, nevertheless, it cannot but sense and feel capitalism and 
the bourgeoisie.... And to the extent that OtechestverUye Zapiski, 
sensing the antagonisms in Russian society, fought against bour¬ 
geois liberalism and democracy—to that extent it fought in the 
cause common to all our pioneer Socialists .who, although they 
did not understand these antagonisms, nevertheless, were con¬ 
scious of their existence and desired to fight against the very 
organisation of society which gave rise to them—^to that extent 
OtechestverUye Zapiski was progressive (from the point of view 
of the proletariat, of course). The “friends of the people” forgot 
all about this antagonism, lost all sense of the fact that in Holy 
Russia “under the cloak of democracy” there lies concealed the 
pure-blooded bourgeois; and that is why they are now reactionary 
(in relation to the proletariat), for they try to obscure the an¬ 
tagonisms, and talk, not about the struggle but about conciliat¬ 
ory, cultural activity. 

But, gentlemen, did the Russian clear-browed Liberal, the 
democratic representative of the plutocracy of the ’sixties cease 
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to be the ideologist of the bourgeoisie in the ’nineties only because 
his brow became beclouded with civic grief ? 

Does “freedom of appropriation” on a large scale, freedom to 
appropriate big credits, big capital, big technical improvements, 
cease to be Liberal, Le., bourgeois, assuming the present social and 
economic relationships remain unchanged, merely because its place 
is taken by the freedom to appropriate small credits, small capital, 
small technical improvements? 

I repeat, it is not that they have changed their opinions under 
the influence of a radical change of views or a radical change in 
the order of things. No, they have simply forgotten. 

Having lost the only feature that at one time made their pre¬ 
decessors progressive, notwithstanding the unsoundness of their 
bheoiies and their naive and utopian outlook on reality, the 
“friends of the people” have learnt absolutely nothing throughout 
the whole of this period. And yet, quite apart from a politico- 
economic analysis of Russian conditions, the mere political history 
of Russia for the past thirty years should have taught them a great 
deal. 

At that time, in the epoch of the “ ’sixties,” the power of the 
serf-owners was broken: they suffered not final defeat, it is true, 
but nevertheless such a decisive defeat that they had to depart from 
the stage. On the other hand, the Liberals raised their heads. 
Streams of Liberal phrases began to flow about progress, science, 
virtue, combating untruth, national interests, national conscience, 
national forces, etc., etc.—the very phrases which our radical 
snivellers vomit forth in their moments of depression in their 
salons, which our Liberal phrasemongers utter at anniversary din¬ 
ners and in the pages of their magazines and in the columns of 
their newspapers. The Liberals proved to be so strong that they 
altered “the new order of things” in their own way, not altogether, 
of course, but to a considerable degree. Although the “clear light 
of the open class struggle” did not shine in Russia at that time, 
nevertheless, it was lighter than it is now, so that those ideologists 
of the toiling classes who had not the faintest idea as to what the 
class struggle meant-, who preferred to dream about a better future 
rather than explain the abominable present, even they could not 
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help seeing that plutocracy was hiding behind Liberalism, and that 
the new order of things was a bourgeois order. The very fact that 
the serf-owners were removed from die stage and no longer diverted 
attention to more crying topics of tliat day, no longer prevented 
the new order of things from being seen in its (relatively) pure 
form, enabled^ this to be seen. But, although the democrats of 
that time knew how to condemn plutocratic Liberalism, they were 
not able, however, to understand it and explain it scientifically; 
they did not understand that it was inevitable under the capitalist 
system of organisation of our social economy; they did not under¬ 
stand the progressive character of the new system of social life 
compared with the old serf system ; they failed to understand the 
revolutionary role of the proletariat which the new system created; 
and they limited themselves to “snorting” at these “liberties” and 
“humanitarianisms,” they imagined that the bourgeois element was 
a casual phenomenon and expected that some other social relation¬ 
ships would reveal themselves in the “national system.” 

And history revealed to them new social relationships. The serf- 
owners, not completely crushed by the Reform, which was ter¬ 
ribly mutilated in their interests, revived (for an hour) and strik¬ 
ingly demonstrated these other than bourgeois relationships in the 
form of such unbridled, incredibly senseless and brutal reaction 
that our democrats caught fright and subsided, and instead of 
going forward and changing their naive democracy, which was 
able to sense the bourgeois element but was not able to under¬ 
stand it, into Social-Democracy, they went back to the Liberals, 
and now they boast that their snivelling, or rather, I wanted to 
say their theory and programme, is shared by “the whole of the 
serious and respectable press.” One would have thought that the 
■lesson was a very thorough one: the illusions of the old Socialists 
concerning a special system of national life, the socialist instincts 
of the people, the fortuituous nature of capitalism and the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, became too obvious; one would have thought that it was now 
time to look facts straight in the face and admit that nO other 
social and economic relationships except bourgeois and moribund 
serf relationships have existed or now exist, in Russia, and that, 
therefore, there is no other road to Socialism except through the 
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labour movement. But these democrats learned nothing, and the 
naive illusions of petty-bourgeois Socialism gave way to practical 
and sober petty-bourgeois progress. 

Now, when these ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie come for¬ 
ward as representatives of the interests of the toilers, these theories 
are positively reactionary. They obscure the antagonisms in con¬ 
temporary Russian social and economic relationships and argue as 
if things could be improved by measures for “raising,” “improv¬ 
ing,” etc., to be applied to all, as if it were possible to reconcile 
and unite. They are reactionary because they depict our state as 
something standing above classes, and therefore fit and capable of 
rendering serious and honest aid to the exploited population. 

Finally, they are reactionary because they totally fail to under¬ 
stand the necessity for a struggle, a desperate struggle on the part 
of the toilers themselves for their emancipation. According to the 
“friends of the people,” they themselves may be able to arrange 
everything. The workers need not worry a bit. Why, one tech¬ 
nician has already visited the offices of Russkoye Bogalstvo and 
they nearly succeeded in working out a “scheme” to “introduce 
capitalism into the life of the people.” Socialists must once and 
for all break with all petty-bourgeois ideas and theories —this is 
the principal lesson that is to be learned from this attack. 

I want you to note that I say break with petty-bourgeois ideas 
and not with the “friends of the people” and not with their ideas 
—because there can be no rupture between what has never been 
connected. The “friends of the people” are only one of the rep¬ 
resentatives of one of the trends of this sort of petty-bourgeois 
socialist ideas. And if, in this case, 1 draw the conclusion that it is 
necessary to break with petty-bourgeois Socialist ideas, with the 
ideas of old Russian peasant Socialism generally^ it is because the 
attack launched against the Marxists by the representatives of the 
old ideas, who have been scared by the growth of Marxism, has 
induced them to depict these patty-bourgeois ideas in particularly 
complete and bold relief. Comparing these with modern Socialism 
and with the facts of contemporary Russian life we see with aston¬ 
ishing clarity how flat these ideas have become, to what extent 
they have lost their integral theoretical basis and have sunk to 
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pitiful electicism, to the level of an ordinary opportunist uplift 
programme. It may be said that this is not the fault of the old 
ideas of Socialism as such, but the fault of these gentlemen, whom 
no one would dream of calling Socialists; but it seems to me that 
such an argument would be quite unsound. Everywhere, I have 
tried to show that such a degeneration of the old theories was 
inevitable, everywhere, I have tried to devote as little space as 
possible to criticism of these gentlemen in particular and to devote 
as much space as possible to the general and fundamental postu¬ 
lates of old Russian Socialism. And if Socialists are of the opin¬ 
ion that I have not properly, exactly or fully enunciated these 
postulates, my reply to them is: please, gentlemen, explain these 
postulates yourselves as they should be explained! 

Indeed, no one would be more pleased to enter into polemics 
with the Socialists than the Social-Democrats. 

Do you really think that we find any pleasure in replying to 
the “polemics” of these people and that we would have entered 
into polemics with them had there not been a sharp, direct and 
persistent challenge on their part? 

Do you really think that we do not have to force ourselves 
to read and re-read and to swot over this repulsive mixture of 
official-liberal phrases and philistine morality? 

Surely, we are not to blame for the fact that only such people 
now take it upon themselves to expound these ideas. I want you 
to note also that I speak of the necessity of a rupture with the 
petty-bourgeois ideas of Socialism. The petty-bourgeois theories 
we discussed above are absolutely reactionary in so far as they 
are put forward as Socialist theories. 

But if we understand that there is absolutely nothing Socialistic 
about these theories, that they utterly fail to explain the exploita¬ 
tion of the toilers and, therefore, are totally useless as a means 
for their emancipation, that as a matter of fact all these theories 
reflect and further the interests of the petty-bourgeoisie—then 
our attitude towards them must be different, then we must put the 
question: Whal should be the aitUude of the tvorking class toward 
the petty bourgeoisie and its programme? And it will be im¬ 
possible to reply to this question unless the dual character of this 
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class is taken into consideration (in Russia this duality is parti¬ 
cularly marked owing to the fact that the antagonism between the 
big bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie is less developed). It is 
a progressive class in so far as it puts forward general democratic 
demands, i.e., hghts against all survivals of the epoch of mediae- 
valism and serfdom; it is a reactionary class in so far as it fights 
to maintain its position as a petty-bourgeois class and to retard, 
to turn back the general development of the country from the 
bourgeois direction. Reactionary demands, as, for example, the in¬ 
alienability of allotments, as well as the many other projects for 
placing a guardianship over the peasants, are usually put forward 
on the plausible pretext of protecting the toilers; as a matter of 
fact, of course, they only make their conditions worse while at the 
same time they hamper them in their struggle for their emancipa¬ 
tion. A strict distinction must be drawn between these two sides of 
the petty-bourgeois proigramme and, while denying that these tlieo- 
ries in any way bear a Socialistic character and while combating 
their reactionary sides, we must not forget about the democratic 
part of their programme. I will quote an example in order to 
show that the complete repudiation of petty-bourgeois theories by 
Marxists does not prevent them from including democratic de¬ 
mands in their programme; on the contrary, it calls for stronger 
insistence on these demands than ever. Above we mentioned the 
three main postulates which wetne the stock-in-trade of the repres¬ 
entatives of petty-bourgeois Socialism, viz., lack of land, high 
land purchase payments and the tyranny of the administration. 

There is absolutely nothing Socialistic in the demand for the 
abolition of those evils, for they do not in the least explain the 
causes of expropriation and exploitation, and their removal would 
not in the least affect capital’s oppression of labour. But the re¬ 
moval of these evils would purge this oppression of its mediaeval 
attributes, which serve to intensify it, it would facilitate labour’s 
direct struggle .against capital and, for that reason, as a democratic 
demand, will be energetically supported by the workers. Speaking 
generally, the question of payments and taxes is one to which only 
a petty bourgeois would attach particular importance, but in Rus¬ 
sia in many respects, the payments made by the peasants are 
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simply survivals of serfdom. Such, for Example, are the land pay¬ 
ments, which should be immediately and completely abolished; 
such, for example, are those taxes which the peasants and the 
urban petty bourgeoisie have to pay, but from which the “nobil¬ 
ity” are exempted. Social-Democrats will always support demands 
for the removal of these survivals of mediaeval relationships 
which cause economic and political stagnation. The same thing 
must be said in regard to lack of land. I have already proved in 
detail above the bourgeois character of the complaints on this 
score. But there is no doubt, however, that the land enclosures 
permitted under the Peasant Reform positively robbed the peas¬ 
ants for the benefit of the landlords and rendered a service to this 
great reactionary force directly (by seizing the peasants' lands) 
and indirectly (by the artful manner in which the peasant allot¬ 
ments were apportioned). Social-Democrajts will most strenu¬ 
ously insist on the immediate return to the peasants of the land 
of which they have been deprived, a'nd the complete exprotpriation 
of the landlords—the bulwark of serf institutions and traditions. 
This latter point, which coincides with the nationalisation of the 
land, contains nothing Socialistic because the farmer relationships, 
which are already arising in tliis country, would flourish much 
more quickly and to a larger extent if the land were nationalised, 
but it is extremely important in the democratic sense as the only 
measure that will finally break the power of the landed nobility. 
Finally, only people like Messieurs Yuzhakov and V. V., of 
course, can talk of the peasants’ lack of rights as being the cause 
of the expropriation and the exploitation of the peasants; but 
not only is the tyranny of the administration over the peasantry 
beyond a doubt, it is something more than simply tyranny, it is 
treating the peasants as the “base rabble” who by their very 
nature must be subject to the noble landlords, to whom the right 
to enjoy common civic rights is given only as a special favour 
(migration,* for example), and whom any pompadour can 

* One cannot help recalling here the purely Russian insolen^'e of a serfr 
owner with which Mr. Yermolov, now Minister of Agriculture, in his 
book, Bad Harvests and National Calamities, protests against the settling 
of the peasants on new territory. This, he says, .cannot be regarded as 
rational from the point of view of the state when in European Russia the 
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ordesr about as if they were inmates of a workhouse. Social- 
Democrats will unhesitatingly join in the demand for the com¬ 
plete restoration of the civic rights of the peasante, for the com¬ 
plete abolition of all ^privileges for the nobility, the abolition of 
the bureaucratic tutelage over the peasantry and for self-govern¬ 
ment fox the peasantry. 

Generally speaking, Russian Communists, the followers of 
Marxism, should more than anyone else call themselves Social- 
Democrats and never, in their activities, forget the enormous im¬ 
portance of democracy} 

In Russia, the remnants of mediseval, semi-serf institutions are 
still so very strong (compared with Western Europe), they impose 
such a heavy yoke upon the proletariat, and upon the people 
generally, and retard the growth of political thought among all 
estates and classes, that one cannot refrain from urging the trem¬ 
endous importance for the workers of the struggle against all serf 
institutions, against absolutism, the estates and the bureaucracy. 
Every effort must be made to explain to the worker in the greatest 
possible detail what a terrible, reactionary fo.rce these institutions 
represent, how they increase the power of capital over labour, how 
they degrade the workers, how they retain capital in its mediaeval 
forms which, while conceding nothing to the modern, industrial 
forms as far as the exploitation of labour is concerned, add to 
this exploitation enormous difficulties in the struggle for emanci¬ 
pation. The workers must understand that unless these pillars of 
reaction * are overthrown it will be utterly impossible for them to 

landlords are suffering from a shortage of labour. What indeed do the 
peasants exist for, if not to feed by their labour the idle landlords and 
tlieir “high placed” hangers-on? 

‘ This is a very impottant point. Plekhanov is quite right when he says 
that our revolutionaries have “two enemies: old prejudices which have 
not yet been eradicated, on the one hand, and a narrow conception of the 
new programme, on the other.” 

*A particularly imposing reactLui'y institution, and one our revolu¬ 
tionaries have paid relatively little attention to, is our native bureaucracy^ 
which de facto rules the Russian state. Its ranks reinforced mainly by com- 
, moners, this bureaucracy is both in origin and in the purpose and char¬ 
acter' of its activities profoundly bourgeois, but absolutism and the enor¬ 
mous political privileges of the landed aristocracy have given it particularly 
baimful qualities. It is a weathercock which sees its supreme task in com¬ 
bining the interests qf the landlord and the bourgeois. It is a Yudushka 
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wage a successful struggle against the bourgeoisie, because as long 
as they exist the Russian rural proletarian, whose support is ab¬ 
solutely essential if the working class is to attain victory, will 
never cease to be a wretched and cowed creature, capable only of 
acts of sullen desperation and not of sensible and sturdy protest 
and struggle. And that is why it is the imperative duty of the 
working class to fight side by side with radical democracy against 
absolutism and tlie reactionary estates and institutions—and 
Social-Democrats must urge the workers to do this \^hile not for a 
moment ceasing to explain to them that it is necessary to wage a 
struggle against these institutions only as a means of facilitating 
the struggle against the bourgeoisie, that the achievement of gen¬ 
eral democratic demands is necessary for the working class only 
as a means of clearing the road to victory over the chief enemy of 
the toilers, viz., capital, an institution which is purely democratic 
in its nature but which, in Russia, is strongly inclined to sacrifice 
its democracy and enter into alliance with reaction in order to 
suppress the workers and to retard the labour movement still 
further. 

What has been said, I think, sufficiently defines the attitude of 
the Social-Democrats towards absolutism and political liberty and 
also towards that tendency, which has been growing particularly 
strong lately: to “amalgamate” and “unite” all the revolutionary 
factions for the purpose of winning political liberty.^ 

This is a rather peculiar and characteristic tendency. 

It is peculiar because the proposal for “unity” does not come 
from a definite group, or definite groups, with definite pro- 

who takes advantage of his serfowning sympathies and connections to 
fool the workers and peasants and, on the pretext of “protecting the 
economically weak” and acting as their “guardian” to protect them from 
the kulak and usurer, passes measures which reduce the toilers to the 
position of “base rabble,” surrenders them completely to the serf-owning 
landlord and makes them more defenceless against the bourgeoisie. It is 
a most dangerous hypocrite who, having learned from the experience of 
the West European masters of redaction, skilfully conceals its Arakcheyev 
designs with the figleaf of phrases about loving the people. [Yudushka is 
.a character in Shchedrin’s The Golovlov Family, typifying the pious, 
bypoewte Arakcheyev, a militarist of the time of Alexander I.— Ed.Eng.ed.] 

^ This refers to the followers of Narodnoye Pravo [The People*s Riehlsl, 
See note to p. 495.— Ed. 
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grammes, which are identical on this point or that. If that were 
so, the question of unity could be decided in each separate case, it 
would be a concrete question that could be decided by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the groups that were to unite. But in that case there 
would not have been a special tendency in favour of “amalga¬ 
mation.” The proposal for unity, however, comes from people 
who became divorced from the old, but who have not yet attached 
themselves to the new; the theory on which the fighters against 
absolutism have based themselves up till now is obviously crum¬ 
bling and destroying the conditions of solidarity and organisation 
which are essential for the struggle. And so, apparently, these 
“amalgamators” and “uniters” tliink that the easiest thing to do 
is to create such a theory and reduce it all to a protest against 
absolutism and a demand for political liberty, while evading all 
the other Socialist and non-Socialist problems. It goes without 
saying that this naive fallacy will inevitably be refuted by the 
very first attempts that are made to unite. 

But this tendency in favour of “amalgamation” is character¬ 
istic because it expresses one of the latest stages in the process of 
transformation of militant Narodism into political-radical democ¬ 
racy, which process I have tried to outline above. It will be pos¬ 
sible to firmly unite all the non-Social-Democratic revolutionary 
groups under the banner mentioned only when a durable pro¬ 
gramme of democratic demands has been drawn up, which will 
put an end to the old prejudice about the peculiar position of 
Russia. Of course, Social-Democrats are of the opinion that the 
formation of such a democratic party would be a useful step for¬ 
ward, and their work in opposition to Narodism should facilitate 
the formation of such a party, should facilitate the eradication of 
all prejudices and myths, it should help to group all the Socialists 
under the banner of Marxism and enable all the other groups to 
form a democratic party. 

But, of course, the Social-Democrats could not “amalgamate” 
with such a party, for they consider that it is necessary to organise 
the workers into an independent workers* party, but the workers^ 
would most strenuously support any struggle the democrats would 
put Up against reactionary institutions. 
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The degeneration of Narodisjn to the level of a very ordinary 
theory of petty-bourgeois radicalism—which (degeneration) is so 
strikingly demonstrated by the “friends of the people”—reveals 
what a serious mistake is being committed by those who call upon 
the workers to fight against absolutism without at the same time 
explaining to them the antagonistic character of our social re¬ 
lationships as a consequence of which even the ideologists of the 
bourgeoisie stand for political liberty, without explaining to them 
the historic role of the Russian workers as the fighters for the 
emancipation of all the toilers. 

The Social-Democrats are often reproached with wanting to 
monopolise the theory of Marx whereas, it is argued, his economic 
theory is accepted by all Socialists. But the question arises, what 
is the use of explaining to the workers the form of value, the 
nature of the bourgeois system and the revolutionary role of the 
proletariat if, in Russia, the exploitation of the toilers is not due 
to the bourgeois system of organisation of economy, but, say, to 
the lack of land, payments, and the tyranny of the administration? 

What is the use of explaining the theory of the class struggle 
to the workers if that theory cannot even explain their relationship 
to the factory owners (capitalism in Russia is artificially im¬ 
planted by the government), not to mention the'mass of the 
“people,’* who do not belong to the fully evolved class of factory 
workers ? 

How can the economic theory of Marx and the deduction 
drawn from it, t’iz., the revolutionary role of the proletariat as the 
organiser of Communism through the medium of capitalism, be 
accepted, if eflforts are made to find ways to Communism other 
than capitalism and the proletariat which it created ? 

Obviously, to call upon the workers to fight for political liber¬ 
ty under such conditions would be tantamount to calling upon 
them to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the progressive bour¬ 
geoisie. P^or it cannot be denied (it is characteristic that even the 
Narodniki and the followers of Narodnaya Volya did not deny 
this) that political liberty will primarily serve the interests of the 
bourgeoisie and will not improve the conditions of the workers, 
but only improve the conditions for their struggle against this 
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very bourgeoisie, I say this in opposition to those Socialists who, 
while they do not accept the theory of the Social-Democrats, carry 
on their agitation among the workers, having become convinced 
empirically that only among the workers can revolutionary ele¬ 
ments be found. The theory of these Socialists contradicts their 
practice and they make the very serious mistake of distracting the 
workers from their task of organising a socialist workers* party,^ 

This mistake naturally arose at a time when t^e class antag¬ 
onisms of bourgeois society were as yet quite undeveloped, when 
they were suppressed by serfdom, when the latter gave rise to a 
unanimous protest and struggle on the part of the whole of the 
intelligentsia, which, in turn, gave rise to the illusion that the 
whole of our intelligentsia was particularly democratic and that 
there was no profound difference between the ideas of the Liberals 
and those of the Socialists. Now, however, when economic develop¬ 
ment has made such great progress that even those who formerly 
denied that there were grounds for the development of capitalism 
in Russia admit that we have entered precisely the capitalist path 
of development, illusions on this score are no longer possible. 
The composition of the “intelligentsia” is as clearly defined now 
as is the composition of society engaged in the production of 
material values: while the latter is ruled and governed by the 
capitalist, the “tone” in the former is given by the rapidly growing 
horde of career seekers and mercenaries of the bourgeoisie, an 
“intelligentsia” contented and quiet, which has abandoned all wild 
dreams and which knows very well what it wants. Our radicals 
and liberals do not deny this; on the contrary, they emphasise it 
and strain every nerve to prove how immoral this is, to condemn 

‘One can arrive at the conclusion that it is necessary to rouse the 
workers for the fight against absolutism by two methods: either by regard¬ 
ing the workers as the only fighters for the socialist system and, hence, 
to regard political freedom as one of the means of facilitating their strug¬ 
gle. That is the attitude of the Social-Democrats; or to turn to the workers 
as those who suffer most from the present system, who have nothing to lose 
and who can most determinedly fight against absolutism. But that will 
mean compelling the workers to drag at the tail of the bourgeois radi¬ 
cals, who refuse to see the antagonism between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie because of the solidarity of the whole “people’’ against abso¬ 
lutism. 
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it, to break it up, to shame it and to destroy it These naive ef¬ 
forts to make the bourgeois intelligentsia ashamed oif being bour¬ 
geois are as ridiculous as the efforts of our philistine economists 
to frighten our bourgeoisie (pleading the experience of “elder 
brothers”) by warning them that they are heading towards the 
ruin of the people, towards poverty, unemployment and starva¬ 
tion among the masses; this sitting in judgment on the bour¬ 
geoisie and its ideologists calls to mind the court that was held 
to try the pike and which condemned it to death by drowning!* 
Beyond these stand the liberal and radical “intelligentsia” who 
pour out streams of phrases about progress, science, truth, the 
people, etc., who like to lament over the passing of the ’sixties, 
when there was no discord, depression, despondency and apathy 
and when all hearts were aflame with democracy. 

With their characteristic simplicity, these gentlemen refuse to 
understand that the unanimity that prevailed at that time was called 
forth by the material conditions of the time, which can never re¬ 
turn: serfdom equally oppressed all—the serfowner’s bailiff, him¬ 
self a serf, who had saved up a bit of money and wanted to live in 
contentment; the shrewd muzhik who hated the landlord because 
of the dues he had to pay him, because he interfered in his busi¬ 
ness and tore him away from his work; the proletarian domestics 
and the impoverished muzhik, who was sold into bondage to the 
merchant; all suffered from serfdom: the merchant, the manu¬ 
facturer, the worker, the kustar and the artisan. The only tie that 
linked all these people together was that they were all hostile 
to serfdom; beyond that line, the sharpest economic antagonisms 
commenced. To what extent must one lull oneself with sweet 
dreams to fail to this very day to see these antagonisms, which 
have now become enormously developed, to weep for the return 
of the times of unanimity, when the realities of the situation de¬ 
mand struggle, demand that everyone, who does not desire to be 
a willing or unwilling time-server of the bourgeoisie, shall take 
his stand on the side of the proletariat! 

If you refuse to believe the pompous phrases about the “inter¬ 
ests of the people” and dig deeper into the matter, you will find 

* From a fable by Krylov. — Ed, Eng. ed. 

Lenin 1, 481 
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ihe purest ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie, who dream of im¬ 
proving, supporting and restoring their (“popular” in their jar¬ 
gon) husbandly by various innocent, progressive measures, and 
who are totally incapable of understanding tliat on the basis of 
present relations of production the only effect these measures 
can have is to proletarianise the masses more and more. We cannot 
but be grateful to the “friends of the people” for having done 
so much to reveal the class character of our intelligentsia and, by 
that, fortifying the theory of the Marxists that small producers 
are petty-bourgeois. They will inevitably hasten the disappearance 
of the old illusions and myths that have for so long confused 
the minds of Russian Socialists. The “friends of the people” so 
mauled these theories, wore them threadbare and soiled them to 
such an extent that Russian Socialists who held to these theories 
are confronted with the dilemma—either to overhaul <lhem once 
again, or to abandon them completely and leave them to the gen¬ 
tlemen who with smug solemnity announce urhi et orbi that the 
rich peasants are buying improved implements,'who with a serious 
mien assure us that we must welcome those who have grown tired 
of sitting around card tables. And they talk in the same strain 
about “a popular system” and the “intelligentsia” not only with 
a serious air but in pretentious, pompous phrases about broad 
ideals, about presenting problems of life in an ideal manner! . . . 

The socialist intelligentsia can expect to perform fruitful work 
only when it abandons illusions and begins to seek support in the 
actual and not the desired development of Russia, in the actual 
and' not the possible economic relations of society. Moreover, 
its theoretical work should be directed towards the concrete study 
of all forms of economic antagonisms in Russia^ the study of all 
their connections and sequence of development; it must expose 
these antagonisms wherever they have been concealed by political 
history^ by the peculiarities of legal systems and by established 
theoretical prejudices. It must present a complete picture of our 
conditions as a definite system of relationships in production and 
show that the exploitation and expropriation of the toilers are in¬ 
evitable under this system, and point to the way out of this system 
that has been indicated by economic development. 
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This theory, based on a detailed study of Russian history and 
conditions, must meet the requirements of the proletariat—and 
if it satisfies the requirements of science, then the awakening, pro¬ 
testing thoughts of the proletariat will inevitably guide this, 
thought in the channels of Social-Democracy. The more the work¬ 
ing out of this theory advances, the more rapidly will Social- 
Democracy grow, because the most cunning guardians of the 
present order will be impotent to prevent the awakening of the 
thoughts of the proletariat, for this very order necessarily and 
inevitably leads to the intensified expropriation of the producers, 
to the continuous growth of the proletariat and of its reserve 
army of unemployed—simultaneously with the increase in social 
wealth, with the enormous growth of productive forces and the 
socialisation of labour by capitalism. Although a great deal has 
yet to be done to work out this theory, the Socialists will cer¬ 
tainly fulfil this task, for tlds is assured by the extent to which 
materialism, the only really scientific method which demands 
that every programme shall be a precise formulation of an actual 
process, is spread among them; it is assured by the success 
which Social-Democracy, which has adopted these ideas, has 
achieved—a success which has so stin'ed our Liberals and demo¬ 
crats that, as a certain Marxist has put it, their journals have 
ceased to be dull. 

By emphasising the necessity, the importance and the immen¬ 
sity of the theoretical work Social-Democrats must carry on, I 
do not in the least wish to suggest that this work must take 
precedence over practical woiik*; still less do I suggest that the 
latter be postponed until the former is finished. Only those 
who admire the “subjective method in sociology” and the fol¬ 
lowers of utopian socialism could arrive at such a conclusion. 
Of course, if the task of Socialists is presumed to be to seek 

^ On the contrary, the practical work of propaganda and agitation must 
always take precedence because: 1) theoretical work only provides the 
replies to the problems which practical work raises, and 2) for reasons 
over which they have no control, Social-Democrats are too often compelled 
to confine themselves to theoretical work not to attach the highest value 
to every moment they can give to practical work whenever the opportunity 
for this occurs. 
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“other (than the actual) paths of development” for the country, 
then, naturally, practical work will become possible only when 
some genius of a philosopher will have discovered these “other 
paths”; on the other hand, the discovery and indication of these 
paths will mark the close of theoretical work, and the work of 
those who are to direct the “fatherland” along the “newly dis¬ 
covered” “other paths” will commence. The position is alto¬ 
gether different when the task of the Socialists is understood to 
mean that they must be the ideological leaders of the proletariat 
in its genuine struggle against real enemies, who stand on the 
real path of present social and economic development. In these 
circumstances theoretical and practical work merge into a single 
task, which the veteran German Social-Democrat Liebknecht aptly 
.described as: 

Studieren^ propagandieren, organisieren. 

It is impossible to be an ideological leader without perform¬ 
ing the above-mentioned theoretical work, just as it is impossible 
to be one without directing this work to meet the requirements 
of the cause, without propagating the deductions drawn from 
this theory among the workers and helping them to organise. 

Presenting the task in this way will guard Social-Democracy 
against the defects from which groups of Socialists frequently 
suffer, viz.y dogmatism and sectarianism. 

There can be no dogmatism where the supreme and sole cri¬ 
terion of a doctrine is—whether or not it corresponds to the, 
actual process of social and economic development; there can be 
no sectarianism when the task undertaken is to assist to organise 
the proletariat, when, therefore, the role of the “intelligentsia” 
is reduced to the task of making special leaders from among 
the intellectuals unnecessary. 

Hence, notwithstanding the difference of opinion that exists 
among Marxists on various theoretical questions, the methods of 
their political activity have remained unchanged from the very 
time the group arose, to this day. 

The political activities of Social-Democrats consist of assisting 
the development and organisation of the labour movement in 
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Russia, of transforming it from the present state of sporadic 
attempts at protesting, “riots” and strikes lacking a guiding 
idea, into an organised struggle of the whole of the Russian 
working class directed against the bourgeois regime and striving 
towards the expropriation of the expropriators and the abolition 
of the social system based on the oppression of the toilers. At 
the basis of these activities lies the common conviction among 
Marxists that the Russian worker is the sole and natural repre¬ 
sentative of the whole of the toiling and exploited population 
of Russia.^ 

He is the natural representative because, by its tfery nature^ 
the exploitation of the toilers in Russia is everywhere capitalist, 
if we leave out of account the moribund remnants of serf econ¬ 
omy; the only difference is that the exploitation of the mass of 
producers is petty, scattered and undeveloped, whereas the ex¬ 
ploitation of the factory workers is on a large scale, socialised 
and concentrated. In the first-mentioned case, exploitation is still 
clothed in mediaeval forms, in various political, juridioal and 
social trappings, tricks and devices which hinder the toiler and 
his ideologist from seeing the nature of the system which oppresses 
him, and from seeing the way out of this system. In the latter 
case, however, exploitation is fully develo-ped and emerges in its 
pure form without any confusing trappings. The worker can no 
longer fail to see that it is capital that is oppressing him, that 
he has to wage a struggle against the capitalist class. And this 
struggle, which is a struggle for the satisfaction of his immediate 
economic needs, for the improvement of his material conditions, 
inevitably demands that the workers organise, and the struggle 
itself inevitably becomes a war not against individuals, but against 
a class, the very class which not only in the factories, but every¬ 
where oppresses the toilers. That is why the factory worker is 
none other than the foremost representative of the whole of the 

^ The representatives of peasant socialism, the Narodniki in the broad 
sense of the term, thought that the man of the future in Russia was the 
muzhik. The Social-Democrats think that the man of the future in Russia 
is the worker. This is how the point of view of the Marxist was formula¬ 
ted in a certain manuscript. 
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exploited population. And in order that he may fulfil his function 
as a representative in the organised and sustained struggle, it is 
not at all necessary to try to tempt him with certain “pros¬ 
pects” ; all that is required for this purpose is that his position 
he explained to him; that the political and economic structure of 
the system which oppresses him, that the necessity and inevitabil¬ 
ity of class antagonisms under this system be explained to him. 
'fhe position which the factory worker occupies in the general 
systeip of capitalist relationships makes him the sole fighter for 
the emancipation of the working class, because only the higher 
stage of development of capitalism, large-scale machine industry, 
creates the material conditions and the social forces that are 
necessary for this struggle. In all other places, where the forms 
of development of capitalism are low, these material conditions do 
not exist; production is broken up into thousands of tiny enter¬ 
prises (and they do not cease to be fragmentary enterprises even 
under the most equalitarian forms of communal landownership), 
the exploited, in the majority of cases, still possess tiny enterprises 
and for that reason they attach themselves to the very bourgeois 
system which they should be fighting; this retards and hinders 
the development of the social forces that are capable of over¬ 
throwing capitalism. Scattered, individual, petty exploitation 
binds the toilers to a particular place, disunites them, prevents 
them from appreciating their class solidarity, prevents them from 
uniting and from understanding that they are exploited not by 
this or that individual, but by the whole economic system. Large- 
scale capitalism, on the contrary, inevitably breaks all the 
workers’ ties with the old society, with a particular locality and 
with a particular exploiter; it unites them, compels them to 
think and puts them in conditions which enable them to com¬ 
mence the organised struggle. It is on the working class that the 
Social-Democrats concentrate all their attention and all their 
activities. When its advanced representatives have mastered 
the ideas of scientific socialism, the idea of the historical role 
of the Russian worker, when these ideas become widespread 
and when durable organisations arise among the workers which 
will transform the present sporadic economic war of the workers 
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into a oonsciouB class struggle—then the Russian workers will rise 
at the head of all the democratic elements, overthrow absolutism 
and lead the Russian proletariat (side by side with the proletariat 
of all countries) along the straight road of open political struggle 
towards the victorious communist revolution, 

1894 , 



THE ECONOMIC CONTENT OF NARODISM AND THE 
CRITICISM OF IT IN MR. STRUVE’S BOOK 

THE REFLECTION OF MARXISM IN BOURGEOIS LITERATURE 

P, Struve: Critical Remarks on the Question of the Economic 
Development of Russia, St. Petersburg, 1894 

Excerpt from Chapter III 

The Presentation of Economic Problems by the Narodniki 

AND BY Mr. Struve 

Here we have to deal in detail, firstly, with an incorrect view 
(or a clumsy expression?) of the author concerning the fol¬ 
lowers of Marx and, secondly, with the formulation of the tasks 
of the economic criticism of Narodism. 

Mr. Struve says that Marx pictured the transition from cap¬ 
italism to the new social system in the form of the sudden fall, 
the collapse of capitalism. (He thinks that “certain passages’* 
in Marx give grounds for this view; as a matter of fact, it runs 
through all the works of Marx.) The followers of Marx fight 
for reforms. “An important correction was made” to the point 
of view of Marx of the ’forties ; and instead of the “gulf” which 
separated capiitalism from the new society, a “number of transi¬ 
tional stages” were admitted. 

We cannot under any circumstances admit that this is correct, 
No “correction” whatever, either important or unimportant, has 
been made to Marx’s point of view by the “followers of Marx.” 
The fight for reforms does not in the least imply a “correction,” 
does not in the least modify the doctrine of the gulf and sudden 
fall, because this struggle is waged with a frankly and definitely 
admitted aim, viz., to reach the “collapse”; and the fact that this 
entails “a number of transitional stages”—from one phase of 
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the struggle to another, from one stage to the next—was admitted 
by Marx himself in the ’forties when he said, in the Communist 
ManifestOf that the movement towards the new system cannot be 
separated from the labour movement (hence, from the struggle 
for reforms) and when he himself, in conclusion, proposed a 
number of practical measures. 

If Mr, Struve intended to point to the development of Marx’s 
point of view, he was, of course, right. But then, this would not 
be a ** correction* to his views, but the very opposite: it would 
be their applicationy their realisation. 

Nor can we agree with the author’s attitude towards Narod- 
ism. 

“Our Narodnik literature,” he says, “seized upon the contrast be¬ 
tween national wealth and popular welfare, social progress and progress 
in distribution.” (P. 131.) 

Narodism did not “seize upon” this contrast, but merely regis¬ 
tered the fact that in post-Reform Russia the same contrast was 
to be observed between progress, culture, wealth and—the libera¬ 
tion of the producer from the means of production, the diminu- 
tioti of the p^joducer’s share in the product of the labour of the 
people and the growth of poverty and unemployment, which 
caused this contrast to be made also in the West: 

“...Owing to its humane and philanthropic character, this literature 
immediately decided the question in favour of popular welfare, and as 
certain popular econonie fuuns (the village community, atida) appar¬ 
ently embodied the ideals of economic* equality and thus guaran¬ 
teed the popular welfare, and as the progress of production under the 
influence of increased exchange held out no promise for these forms, 
for it abolished their economic and psychological foundations, the Na- 
Todniki, pointing to the sad experience of the West in regard to indus¬ 
trial progress, which is based on private property and economic liberty, 
opposed to commodity production, t.e., capitalism, the so-called ‘populai* 
industry,’ which was to guarantee the popular welfare, as a social and 
economic ideal for the preservation and further development of which 
the Russian intelligentsia and the Russian people should fight.'* 

This argument clearly reveals the flaw in Mr. Struve’s thesis. 
Narodism is depicted as a “humane” theory which “seized upon” 
the contrast between national wealth and the poverty of the 
people and “decided the question” in favour of distribution be¬ 
cause “the experience of the West” “held out no promise” for 
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the popular welfare. And the author begins to argue against 
this “solution” of the question, forgetting tliat he is arguing 
only against the idealistic, and moreover, the naive, contempla¬ 
tive cloak of Narodisni and not against its content, forgetting that 
he, by the very fact that he presents tlie question in the same 
professorial manner in which the Narodniki usually present it, 
commits a serious error. As we have already stated, the content 
of Narodism reflects the point of view and the interests of the 
Russian small producer. The “humane, philanthropic” character 
of the theory is due to the downtrodden condition of our small 
producer who has suffered severe misfortunes both from the “old 
nobility” system and traditions,^ and from the oppression of big 
capital. The attitude of Narodism towards the “West” and its 
influence upon Russia was, of course, determined, not by the fact 
that it ‘ “seized upon” this or that idea coming from the West, 
but by the conditions of life of the small producer; he saw op¬ 
posed to himself large-scale capitalism which was borrowing 
West European technique, and being oppressed by it, conceived 
naive theories, according to which it was not capitalist economics 
that determined capitalist politics but that capitalist politics de¬ 
termined capitalist economics, and which declared that large- 
scale capitalism was something alien to Russia, something im¬ 
ported from abroad. The fact that he was tied to his separate, 
small enterprise prevented him from understanding the true 
character of the state, and he appealed to the state to help to 
develop small (“popular”) industry. The undeveloped state of 
class antagonisms characteristic of Russian capitalist society re¬ 
sulted in the theory of the ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie 
being put forth as representing the interests of labour in general. 

Instead of revealing the absurdity of the manner in which 
the Narodniki present the question and showing that the manner 
in which they “solved” the question was determined by the 
material conditions of life of the small producer, the author 
himself, in his own presentation of the question, betrays a dog¬ 
matism which reminds one of the Narodniki*s choice between 
economic and social progress. 

^ /.c.. The tsarist system.— t!d. 
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“The task of criticism of the economic principles of Narodism... 
is ... to prove the following: 

1) “Economic progress is a necessary condition of social progress: the 
latter emerges historically from the former and, at a certain stage of dev¬ 
elopment, organic interaction between, mutual determination of, these two 
processes should manifest itself, and in fact does manifest itself.” (P.133.) 

Speaking generally, this statement is, of course, quite correct. 
But, if anything, it defines the task of criticism of the sociological 
rather than the economic principles of Narodism; in essence, 
this is the doctrine, formulated in another way, that the devel¬ 
opment of society is determined by the development of the 
productive forces which we discussed in chapters I and II, For 
the criticism of the economic principles of Narodism, however, it 
is inadequate. The question must be formulated concretely, it 
must be reduced from progress in general to the “progress” of 
Russian capitalist society, to the wrong conception of tKis pro¬ 
gress which gave rise to the ridiculous Narodnik fables about 
tabula rasay^ about “popular industry,” about Russian capitalism 
not having ground for development, etc. Instead of saying inter¬ 
action should manifest itself between economic and social pro¬ 
gress, they should show (or at least indicate) the definite symp¬ 
toms of social progress in Russia and the particular economic 
roots of this progress, which the Narodniki fail to see,* 

2) “For that reason, the question of organising production and the 
degree of productivity of labour takes precedence over the question of 
distribution; under certain historical conditions, when the productivity 
of the labour of the people is extremely low, both absolutely and rela¬ 
tively, the predominant importance of the factor of production makes 
itself felt very acutely.” 

The author here bases himself on Marx's doctrine of the 
subordinate importance of distribution. As an epigraph to chapter 

* The clean slate. This refers to the Narodnik view that Russian economy 
in itself was free from capitalism, that capitalism in Russia was imported 
and artificial.— Ed. 

^ It may be argued that I am running too far ahead, for did not the 
author say that he intended gradually to proceed from general questions 
to concrete questions which he was examining in chapter VI? The point 
is, however, that the abstractness of Mr. Struve’s criticism, to which I refer, 
is a distinguishing feature of the whole of his book—of chapter VI and 
even of the concluding part. What requires correction most of all is pre¬ 
cisely bis method of presentation of questions. 
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IV he quotes a passage from Marx*s criticism of the Gotha 
Programme in which Marx contrasts vulgar Socialism to scientific 
Socialism, which does not attach great importance to distribution 
and which explains the social system by the organisation of the 
relations of production and which considers that a given system 
of organisation of relations of production already includes a 
definite system of distribution. As the author quite justly re¬ 
marks, this idea runs like a thread through the whole of Marx*s 
teachings and it is extremely important for the purpose of under¬ 
standing the petty-bourgeois content of Narodism. But the second 
part of Mr, Struve’s sentence greatly obscures this idea, particu¬ 
larly because of the vague term, “the factor of production,” which 
he uses. Some confusion may arise as to the sense in which this 
term is to be understood. The Narodnik adopts the point of 
view of the small producer whose explanations of the misfortunes 
from which he suffers are very superficial; for example, he is 
“poor” while his neighbour, the merchant, is “rich”; the “author¬ 
ities” only help the big capitalist, etc.; in a word they are due 
to the character of the system of distribution, to mistakes in 
policy, etc. What point of view does the author oppose to that 
of the Narodnik? Is it ^e point of view of the big capitalist 
who looks down with contempt upon the miserable little enter¬ 
prise of the pe&sajit-kustar and who is proud of the high degree 
of development of his own industry, proud of the “service” he 
has rendered by raising the absolutely and relatively low level 
of productivity of the labour of the people? Or is it the point 
of view of his antipode, who is already living in relationships 
that are so developed that he is no longer satisfied with references 
to policy and distribution, who is beginning to understand that 
the causes lie much deeper, in the very organisation (social) of 
production, in the very system of social economy based on the 
principles of individual property under the control and guidance 
of the market? This question might quite naturally arise in the 
mind of the reader, the more so that the author sometimes em¬ 
ploys the term “factor of production” side by side with the word 
“economy” (c/. p. 171: tlie Narodniki “ignore the factor of 
production to a degree that is tantamount to denying the ex- 
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istence of any system of economy”), and the more so that the 
author sometimes, in comparing “irrational” with “rational” 
production, obscures the relationship between the nnall producer 
and the producer who has become completely divorced from the 
means of production. It is perfectly true that from the objective 
point of view this does not diminish the correctness of the 
author’s exposition and that it is easy for anyone who under* 
stands the inherent antagonism of the capitalist system to picture 
the situation from the point of view of the latter relationship. 
But, as it is well known thsit Messieurs the Russian Narodniki do 
not understand this, it is much more desirable in controversy 
with them to have ideas expressed more definitely and completely 
and to have as few as possible of too general and abstract postu¬ 
lates. 

As we tried to show by a concrete example in chapter I, the 
whole distinction between Narodism and Marxism lies in the 
character of their criticism of Russian capitalism. In criticising 
capitalism, the Narodnik thinks it is sufficient to prove the ex¬ 
istence of exploitation, the interaction between exploitation and 
politics, etc. The Marxist, however, thinks it necessary to explain 
and also to link together the phenomena of exploitation as a 
system of certain relations in production, as a special social 
and economic form, the laws of the functioning and development 
of which have to be objectively studied. In criticising capital¬ 
ism, the Narodnik thinks it sufficient to condemn it from the 
point of view of his ideals, from the’point of view of “modern 
science and modem ethical ideas.” The Marxist, however, thinks 
it necessary to trace in detail the classes that are formed in 
capitalist society, he considers only sudh criticism valid as is 
made from the point of view of a definite class, criticism that is 
based not on tihe etlucal judgment of “individuals,” but on the 
precise formulation of the social process that is actually taking 
place. 

If, in taking this as the starting point, we tried to formulate 
the tasks of the criticism of the economic principles of Narod> 
ism, they would be defined approximately as follows.: , 

It must be shown that the relation between large-scale cap- 
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italism in Russia and “popular industry^ is that as between a 
completely developed phenomenon and an undeveloped one, as 
between a higher stage of development of capitalist social form¬ 
ation and a lower stage that the divorcement of the producer 
from the means of production and the appropriation of the 
product of his labour by the owner of money is to be explained, 
both in the factory as well as even in the village commune, not 
by politics, not by distribution, but by the relations in production 
which inevitably arise under the commodity system, by the form¬ 
ation of classes whose interests are antagonistic, which charac¬ 
terises capitalist society^; that the conditions (small production) 
which the Narodniki desire to raise to a higher level, avoiding 
capitalism, already contain capitalism and the antagonism of 
class interests and class conflicts peculiar to capitalism, but in its 
worst form, which hampers the independent activity of the pro¬ 
ducer, and that for that reason the Narodniki, in ignoring the 
social antagonisms which have already arisen and in dreaming 
about “other paths for the fatherland,” are utopian reactionaries, 
because large-scale capitalism only serves to develop, to purge 
and make clear the content of these antagonisms which exist all 
over Russia. 

Closely connected with the too abstract formulation of the 
tasks of the economic criticism of Narodism is the authors* fur¬ 
ther presentation of his case in the course of which he argues 

' An analysis of the econoiplc side should, of course, be supplemented 
by an analysis of the social, juridical, political and ideological superstruc¬ 
ture. The failure to understand the connection between capitalism and 
“popular industry”gave rise to the idea among the Narodniki that the Peas¬ 
ant Reform, the state, the intelligentsia, etc., were non-class in character, A 
materialist analysis, which reduces all these phenomena to the class struggle, 
must show concretely that our Russian post-Reform ^'social progress’* was 
only the result of capitalist “economic progress.” 

*A “re-examination of the facts” of Russian economic conditions, es¬ 
pecially those from which the Narodniki obtain the material for their 
school-girl dreams, i,e., peasant and kustar economy, should show that the 
cause for the oppressed condition of the producer lies not in distribution 
(“the muzhik is poor, the merchant is rich**), but in the xpry relations 
in production, in the very social organisation of present-day peasant and 
kustar economy. This will show, in its turn, that even in ’‘people’s** indus¬ 
try “the question of the organisation of production takes precedence over 
the question of distribution.” 
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about the “inevitability” and “progressive oiiaracter,” not of Rus¬ 
sian capitalisni, but of West European capitalism. Without going 
directly into the question of the economic content of the Narod¬ 
nik doctrine, there is much that is interesting and instructive in 
this argument. More than once, voices have been heard in Narod¬ 
nik literature expressing distrust towards the West European la¬ 
bour movement. This was most strikingly expressed during the 
controversy which Messrs. Mikhailovsky and Co. {Russkoye Bo- 
gatstvoy 1893-94) recently waged again .t the Marxists. We have 
not seen any good in capitalism yet, Mr. Mikhailovsky wrote at 
that time.' 

The absurdity of these petty-bourgeois views ia excellently 
proved by the data quoted by Mr. Struve, the more so that these 
data are taken from the latest bourgeois literature, which cannot 
by any means be accused of exaggeraljon. The passages quoted 
by the author show that, in the West, everybody, even the bour¬ 
geois, realises that the transition of capitalism to a new social 
and economic formation is inevitable.. 

The socialisation of labour by capital has progressed to such 
an extent that even bourgeois literature loudly proclaims the 
necessity of “planned organisation of national economy.” The 
author is quite right when he says that this is a “sign of the 
times,” a sign of the complete disintegration of the capitalist 
system. Of extreme interest are the statements he quotes not only 
of bourgeois professors, but even of conservatives, who are com¬ 
pelled to admit that which to this very day Russian radicals wish 
to deny, wz., that the labour movement was created by the ma- 

' We cannot refrain from mentioning that, in replying to Mu Struve, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky says that Engels betrays “self-admiration” when he says 
that the dominating, overwhelming fact of present times, which makes the 
present day better than any other epoch and which justifies the history 
of its origin, is the labour movement • in the West. 

This positively atrocious reproach hurled at Engels is extremely char¬ 
acteristic of contemporary Russian Narodism. 

These people talk a lot about “people’s truth,*’ they know how to talk 
to our “society” and to badger it for making a wrong selection of the 
path for the fatherland, they are able to sing sweetly about “now or 
never” and to sing this for ^“ten, twenty, thirty years and more,” but they 
are absolutely incapable of understanding the all embracing significance 
of the independent action of those in whose name these sweet songs were sung. 
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terial conditions that were created by capitalism and not **sim- 
ply” by culture, or other political conditions. 

After all that has been said, it is hardly necessary to deal at 
length with the author’s arguments that distribution can make 
progress only if it is based on rational production. Clearly, the 
meaning of this postulate is that only large-scale capitalism based 
on rational production can create conditions for the producer in 
which he can raise his head, to think and to care for himself 
and for those who, owing to the backward state of production, 
do not live in such conditions. 

Just a word or two about the following sentence which occurs 
in Mr. Struve’s book: ‘The extreme inequality of distribution, 
which retards economic progress, was not created by capitalism: 
capitalism inherited it” from the epoch which romanticists pic¬ 
ture as flowing with 'mijk and honey. (P. 159.) This is true if 
by that the author merely wanted to say that unequal distribution 
existed even before capitalism, which Messieurs the Narodniki are 
inclined to forget. If, however, he wanted to deny that capitalism 
has increased this inequality, then it will not be true. Under serf', 
dom there was not and there could not be that sharp inequality 
that exists between the absolutely impoverished peasant or tramp 
and the bank, railway and industrial magnates who have arisen 
in post-Reform capitalist Russia. 


We will pass to chapter V. Here the author describes “Narod- 
isra as an economic philosophy.” “The Narodniki,” in tlie opinion 
of the author, are the “ideologist# of natural, self-sufficing 
eoonoAy and primitive equality.” (P. 167.) 

We cannot agree with this description. We will not repeat 
here the arguments we advanced in chapter I proving that the 
Narodniki are the ideologists' of the small producer. In that 
chapter we showed that it was precisely the material conditions 
of life of the small producer, his transitory, intermediary position 
between the “masters” and the “workers” that explains why the 
Narodniki fail to understand class antagonisms and the queer mix¬ 
ture of progressive and reactionary points in their programme. 
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Here we will merely add that Ihe former, i.e., the progressive 
side of Narodism, approaches West European democracy and for 
that reason the brilliant description of democracy given over 
forty years ago in connection with events in French history can 
be entirely applied to it: 


But the democTHt. because he represents tlie petty bourgeoisie, 
therefore a transition class, in which the interests of two classes are 
simultaneoiisly deatl»*iietl, imagines liimself elevated above class 
antagonism generally. Tlie democrats concede that a privileged class 
‘ confronts them, but they, along with all thr* rest of the surrounding 
nation, form the people. What they represent are the people's rights : 
what interests them are the people's interests. Accordingly, when a 
strugjgle is impending, they do not need to examine the interests and 
positions qf the difTereut cla.sse8. They do not need to consider their 
own resources loo critically . . If in the performance thoir inti'rests 

now prov^o to be unintiTestmg and their power to he iinpoteiure, then 
either the fault now lies with periiieious sophists, who split the indivisible 
people into different ho.stile ramps ... or the whole plan wrecked by 
some error of detail in its execution, or else an imforsecn aeeidont has 
for this time sjjoilt the game. In any ease, the democrat eomes out 
of the most disgraceful defeat just as immaeulate as he wont 
into it innocent, with ihe newly-won conviction that he is hound to 
conquer, not that he himself and his party have to give up the old 
standpoint, but, on the contrary, that conditions have to ripen in 
his direction ‘ 

That the description of the Narodniki as ideologists of natural 
self-sufficing economy and primitive equality is wrong is proved 
hy the very examples which the author himself quotes. “As a 
cariosity it is worth mentioning,” says Mr. Struve, “that to this 

^ This is exactly like the Russian Narodniki. They do not deny that 
there are classes in Russia which are antagonistic to the producer, but they 
lull themselves with the argument that these “pirates” are insignificant 
compared with the “people” and refuse to make a careful study of the 
position and interests of the respective classes, they refuse to examine 
whether the interests of certain categories of producers are interwoven 
with the interests of the “pirates” and thus weaken the power of resistance 
of the former against the latter. 

* In the opinion of the Russian Narodniki, the pernicious Marxists are 
to blame because they artificially implant capitalism and ill class antagon¬ 
isms on the soil on which the flowers of “social mutual adaptation” and 
“harmonious activity” bloomed so beautifully. (Mr. V.V., quoted by Struve, 
p. 161.) 

^Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. Selected 
Works, Vol II, ]). 3.60. Lawrence &. Wiahart— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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day Mr, N—on calls Vasilchikov a liberal economist.” (P. 169.) 
If we examine the real essence of this appelation we will find 
that it is not a curiosity in the least. Vasilchikov has in his 
programme the demand for cheap and widespread credit. Mr. 
N—on cannot fail to see that on the soil of capitalist society, as 
Russian society is, credit can only serve to strengthen the hour- 
geoisie, will lead to “the development and consolidation of cap¬ 
italist relationships.” (Outlines^ p. 77.) Vasilchikov, like all the 
Narodniki, by the practical measures he proposes, represents, the 
interests solely of the petty bourgeoisie. The only thing that is 
curious about this is that Mr. N—on, sitting as he does side by 
side with the publicists of Russkoye Bogatstvo^ has “to this day” 
failed to observe that they are exactly the same type of little 
“liberal economists” as is Prince Vasilchikov. Utopian theories 
easily reconcile themselves in practice witli petty-bourgeois pro¬ 
gress. This description of Narodism is still further confirmed by 
Golovachov who admits that to distribute allotments indiscrimi¬ 
nately is absurd and suggests that “cheap credits be provided for 
the toilers.” In criticising this “astonishing” theory, Mr. Struve 
calls attention to the absurdity of the theory, but he appears not 
to have observed its petty-bourgeois contentr 

End oj 1894, 



DRAFT AND EXPLANATION OF THE PROGRAMME 
OF THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIG PARTY 

Draft Programme 
A 

1. Large factories and mills are developing more and more 
rapidly in Russia, ruining the small kustars and peasants and 
converting them into propertyless workers, driving more and 
more people into the towns and into factory and industrial 
villages. 

'2. This growth of capitalism implies an enormous increase 
in wealth and luxury among a handful of manufacturers, mer¬ 
chants and landowners and a still more rapid increase of poverty 
and oppression among the workers. The improvements in pro¬ 
duction and machinery introduced by the large factories, while 
serving to increase the productivity of social labour, at the same 
time serves to increase the power of capital over the workers, to 
increase unemployment and, simultaneously, the defenoelessness 
of the workers. 

3. But, while increasing the oppression of labour by capital 
to the highest degree, the big factories have created a special 
class of workers who obtain the opportunity of waging a struggle 
against capital because the very conditions of their lives destroy 
all their ties with their own enterprises and, combining the work¬ 
ers by common labour and shifting them from factory to factory, 
unite together large masses of workers. The workers begin to 
wage their struggle against the manufacturers by means of strikes, 
and a strong desire to unite springs up among them. Out of sep¬ 
arate uprisings of workers arises the struggle of the Russian 
working class. 

4. The working class struggle against the capitalist class is a 
struggle against all classes that live on the labour of others, and 
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against all exploitation. This struggle can end only in the trans* 
ilion of political power to the hands of the working class and the 
transference of all the land, implements, factories, machines and 
mines to the whole of society for the purpose of organising 
Socialist production, under which all that which is produced by 
the workers and all improvements in production will be for the 
benefit of the toilers themselves. 

5. In its nature and aims the Russian working class move¬ 
ment forms part of the international working class movement. 

6. The principal obstacle in the struggle of the Russian 
working class for its emancipation is the absolutist, autocratic 
government with its irresponsible officials. Relying on the priv¬ 
ileges enjoyed by the landlords and capitalists, and on pander¬ 
ing to their interests, it keeps the lower orders in a state of utter 
disfranchisement, and thus hampers the labour movement 
and retards the development of the whole of the people. Por 
that reason, the struggle of the Russian working class for its 
emancipation inevitably gives rise to a struggle against the abso¬ 
lute power of the autocratic government. 

B 

1. The Russian Social-Democratic Party declares its task to 
be—to assist this struggle of the Russian working class by devel¬ 
oping the class consciousness of the workers, by helping them to 
organise and by teaching them the real aims of the struggle. 

2. The struggle of the Russian working class for its emanci¬ 
pation is a political struggle and its first aim is to achieve polit¬ 
ical liberty. 

3. For that reason, the Russian Social-Democratic Party, 
while remaining part of the labour movement, will support every 
social movement against the absolute power of the autocratic 
government, against the privileged class of landed aristocracy 
and against the survivals of serfdom and the estate system which 
restrict free competition. 

4. On the other hand, the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
will wage war against all attempts to bestow on the toiling classes 
the guardianship of the absolutist government and its officials 
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and to retard the development of capitalism and, hence, the de¬ 
velopment of the working class. 

5. The emancipation of the working class must be the task 
of the working class itself. 

6. The Russian people need, not assistance from the absolutist 
government and its officials, but emancipation from their tyranny. 


On the basis of these views, the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party demands first of all: 

1. The convocation of a Zemski Sobor of the representatives 
of all citizens for the purpose of drawing up a Constitution. 

2. Universal and direct suffrage for all Russian citizens who 
have reached the age of 21, without distinction of religion and 
nationality. 

3. Freedom of assembly, right of association and the right to 
strike. 

4. Freedom of the press. 

5. Abolition of the estates and complete equality of all citi¬ 
zens before the law. 

6. Liberty of conscience and equal rights for all nationalities. 
The transference of the registration of births and deaths to in¬ 
dependent civil officials who shall be independent of the police. 

7. The right of every citizen to lay a charge against any 
official in the courts without, having first to complain to the 
higher officials. 

8. The abolition of passports, complete liberty to move from 
place to place and to settle in other parts of fhe country. 

9. Liberty to engage in any trade or occupation and the 

abolition of the guilds. / 


D 

For the workers, the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
demands: 

1. The establishment of industrial courts in all branches of 
industry, the judges to be elected in equal number the cap¬ 
italists and the, workers respectively. 
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restriction of the working day to eight hours. 
0 . The legal prohibition of night work and night shifts. Pro¬ 
hibition of the employment of children under fifteen years of age. 

4. The legislative enactment of rest days and holidays. 

5. The extension of factory laws and factory inspection to 
all branches of industry over the whole of Russia and also to 
state factories and to kustars working in their own homes. 

6. That factory inspectors occupy an independent position and 
shall not be subordinate to tbc IMinistry of Finance. Judges 
of the industrial courts to enjoy equal rights with factory in¬ 
spectors in regard to the supervision of the application of the 
factory laws. 

7. That payment of wages in goods be everywhere completely 
prohibited. 

8. That representatives of the workers be elected to supervise 
the proper drawing up of wage rates, the rejection of bad work, 
the expenditure of money collected in fines, and the housing 
conditions of the workers at the factories. 

That a law be passed to the effect that the total deductions 
from wages for whatever purpose (fines, deductions for bad 
work, etc.) shall not exceed ten kopeks per ruble of wages 
earned. 

9. That a law be passed making the employer responsible 
for injury to the workers, the onus of proof that the injury was 
due to the fault of the worker to be placed on the employer. 

10. That a law be passed making it compulsory fo»r employers 
to maintain schools and provide medical service for the workers. 

E 

For the, peasants the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
demands: 

1. The abolition of land purchase payments, the peasants to 
be compensated for payments already made. The peasants to be 
compensated for all payments made to the state in excess of 
what wag|?due, 

2. The restoration to the peasants of the land that was cut 
off from their holdings in 1861. 
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3. Complete equality of dues and taxes imposed on peasant 
and landlord lands. 

4. The abolition of the system of collective responsibility* 
and the repeal of all laws that restrict the peasants in the disposal 
of their land. 


Explanation of the Programme 

The programme is divided into three main sections. The first 
section enunciates the views upon which the other sections of the 
programme are based. This section explains the position the 
working class occupies in modern society, the meaning and signi¬ 
ficance of its struggle against the manufacturers and the political 
position of the working class in the Russian state. 

The second section explains the ainiK of the Party and points 
out what its attitude is to other political trends in Russia. It 
explains what activities the Party and all those workers who 
understand their class interests should engage in and what their 
attitude towards the interests and strivings of other classes in 
Russian society should be.- 

The third section contains the practical demands of the Party. 
This section is divided into three sub-sections. Tlie first sub-section 
contains demands for general political reforms. The second sub¬ 
section contains the demands and programme of the working 
class. The third sub-section contains demands for the benefit of 
the peasants. Certain preliminary explanations of these sub¬ 
sections are given below before proceeding to deal with the 
practical part of the programme. 

A 1. The programme first of all mentions the rapid growth 
of big factories and mills because this is the most outstanding 
phenomenon in modern Russia which is completely changing all 
the old conditions of life and particularly the conditions of life 
of the toilers. Under the old conditions, almost all the wealth 
was produced by small masters who represented the overwhelming 
majority of the population. The population lived stationary lives 

^ In the event of a peasant failing to pay taxes or other imposts, the 
whole village was. held responsible.— Ed. Eng. ed. 
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in villages and produced the greater part of their products either 
for their own use or for a small market consisting of tlie sur¬ 
rounding villages which had little connection with neighbouring 
markets. These same smaill masters worked for the landlords who 
compelled them to produce products mainly for their (the land¬ 
lords’) own use. The home-made materials were ^ven to be made 
up into articles to artisans who also lived in the villages or else 
travelled about the neighbourhood taking work to do. 

Since the emancipation of the serfs, however, the (M>nditions 
of life of the mass of the people have undergone a complete 
change: big factories have arisen to take the place of the small 
artisans* workshops and the number of these factories has grown 
with remarkable rapidity; they have -squeezed out the small 
masters and transformed them into wage workers, they have com¬ 
pelled hundreds and thousands of workers to work together and 
produce enormous quantities of goods which are sold over the 
whole of Russia. 

The emancipation of the peasants abolished the immobility 
of the population and placed the peasants in such conditions that 
they were no longer able to obtain their livelihood from the small 
plots of land that were left to them. Large masses of the people 
went forth to seek employment in the factories, on the railways 
which were being built and which were linking up the various 
parts of Russia and carrying the goods manufactured in the big 
factories to all parts of the country. Large numbers went to seek 
employment in the towns as builders of factories and commercial 
buildings or supplying fuel for the factories or preparing mater¬ 
ials for them. Finally, large numbers were employed at work 
in their own homes, which they obtained from merchants and 
manufacturers who had not yet managed to enlarge their enter¬ 
prises. Similar changes took place in agriculture. The landlords 
began to produce grain for sale. Large grain growers arose 
among the peasants and merchants, and hundreds of millions of 
poods of grain began to be sold abroad. A demand for wage 
workers was created and hundreds of thousands and millions of 
peasants abandoned their tiny plots of land and went to work as 
agricultural labourers and day labourers for the neyr masters whq 
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produced grain for sale. These are the changes that the pro¬ 
gramme describes when it says that the big factories and mills 
ruin the small kustar and peasants, and transform them into 
wage workers. The place of small production everywhere is taken 
by large-scale production, and in the latter the masses of work¬ 
ers are simply hired labourers who work for wages for the cap¬ 
italist, who owns large amounts of capital, builds large work¬ 
shops, buys large quantities of raw materials and who puts into 
his own pocket the profits obtained from the mass production 
carried on by the combined workers. Production becomes cap¬ 
italist production which ruthlessly crushes all the small masters, 
breaks up their stationary life in the villages and compels them 
to wander from one part of the country to another as mere la¬ 
bourers, to sell their labour power to the capitalist. A continu¬ 
ously increasing part of the population becomes completely di¬ 
vorced from the country and from agriculture, and collects in the 
towns and factory and industrial villages and there forms a spe¬ 
cial class which owns no property, a class of proletarians who 
live only by selling their labour power. 

These, then, are the enormous changes in the life of the coun¬ 
try that have been brought about by the large factories and mills: 
small production has been supplanted by large-scale production, 
the small masters have been transformed into wage workers. 
What do these changes signify for the toiling population as a 
whole, and what are they leading to? This is explained in the 
next part of the programme. 

A 2. The replacement of small production by large-scale pro¬ 
duction is accompanied by the replacement of small amounts of 
capital in the hands of individual masters by enormous amounts 
of capital, insignificant profits by enormous profits, running into 
millions. That is why the growth of capitalism always leads to 
the growth of luxury and riches. In Russia, a whole class has 
arisen of big financial magnates, manufacturers, railway owners, 
merchants and bankers, a whole class of people who live on the 
interest from their capital which they lend to the manufacturers; 
the big landlords have become enormously rich from the pay¬ 
ments the peasants have to make for their land, they take advan- 
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tage of the lack of land to raise the rents of the land they lease 
to peasants, they build up on their estates large sugar refineries 
and alcohol distilleries. Luxury and extravagance have reached 
unprecedented dimensions among this class of the rich, and the 
main streets of the large towns are lined with their princely 
palaces and luxurious castles. But, as capitalism grows, the con¬ 
ditions of the workers become worse. Even if earnings did in¬ 
crease here and there after the emancipation of the peasants, the 
increase was not very much and did not last long, because the 
mass of starving people who fled from the villages forced down 
the price of labour, whereas the prices of means of subsistence 
continuously rose, so much so that even with increased wages 
the workers were able to buy less than they were able to do be¬ 
fore; it became more and more difficult to find employment and 
alongside the luxurious palaces of the rich (or in the suburbs) 
the workers’ hovels increased in number, the workers were com¬ 
pelled to live in cellars, in overcrowded, damp and cold tenements 
and sometimes even in dugouts near where new factory premises 
were being built. Capital continues to grow, forcing down the 
workers more and more, converting them into paupers, compel¬ 
ling them to give up all their time to the factory and driving 
their wives and children into the factory. This, then, is the first 
change to which the growth of capitalism leads: an enormous 
amount of wealth is accumulated in the hands of a small group 
of capitali'Sts, while the masses of the people arc converted into 
paupers. 

The second change is the substitution of large-scale produc¬ 
tion for small productio'n, which led to considerable improve¬ 
ments in production. In place of production carried on by indi¬ 
vidual workers, each in his own small workshop, large numbers 
of workers are collected to work together in a single factory, for 
a single landlord, or for a single contractor. Collective labour 
is far more productive than individual labour and it enables 
goods to be produced far more easily and quickly. But all the 
benefits of these improvements go to the capitalist who pays the 
workers the same miserable wages as before and pockets all the 
fruits of the combined labour of the workers. The capitalist 
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becomes more powerful and the worker becomes weaker, because 
he becomes accustomed to perform a single operation and finds 
k difficult to change his occupation. 

Another and far more important improvement in production 
is machinery which the capitalist introduces. The productivity 
of labour increases manifoldly as a result of the employment of 
machinery; but the capitalist turns all the advantages of this 
against the worker, because machines require less expenditure of 
physical labour, and so women and children can be employed 
for lower wages. Taking advantage of the fact that fewer workers 
are required when machines are employed, the capitalist turns 
masses of the workers out into the streets and uses the unem¬ 
ployed in order still further to enslave the workers, to lengthen 
the working day, to deprive the worker of his rest at night and 
to convert him into a mere adjunct to the machine. Unem¬ 
ployment, which has been created by the machine- and which 
is continuously growing, is now causing the worker to become 
completely defenceless. His skill loses all value, his place can 
easily be taken by a simple labourer who quickly becomes ac¬ 
customed to the machine and who is willing to take the job at 
lower pay. If the worker makes any attempt to defend himself 
against the constant encroachments of the capitalist, he is dis¬ 
charged. Standing alone, the worker is powerless against the cap¬ 
italist, the machine threatens to crush him. 

A 3. In OUT explanation of the last point we showed that the 
worker, standing alone, is powerless and defenceless against the 
capitalist who introduces machines into his factory. The worker 
must at all costs find some means of resisting the capitalist, in 
order to defend himself. And such a means he finds in unity 
with his fellows. Powerless when alone, the worker becomes a 
power when he unites with his fellows; unity enables the work¬ 
ers to put up a fight against the capitalist and to resist his en¬ 
croachments. 

Unity becomes a necessity for the worker who is confronted 
by the big capitalist. But is it possible to unite a mass of people 
who are strangers to each other even if they do work in the 
same factory? The programme indicates the conditions which 
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prepare the workers for unity and which develop in them the 
ability to unite. The conditions arc the following: 1) the big 
factory employing machinery, at which work has to be carried on 
all the year round, destroys the workers* lies with the land and 
with their farms, and converts them into complete proletarians. 
When the worker owned his own farm on a small plot of land 
he was disunited from his fellows; each worker had to some ex* 
tent his special interest separate from the interests of his fellows, 
and this prevented them from uniting. When the worker becomes 
divorced from the land this obstacle falls away. 2) Furthermore, 
the joint labour of hundreds and thousands of workers accustoms 
them to discuss their needs jointly, to joint action and clearly 
demonstrates the identity of position and interest of the whole 
mass of workers. 3) Finally, the fact that the workers go from 
one factory to another enables them to compare conditions at 
various factories and thus become convinced that exploitation ex¬ 
ists in all factories; they are able to learn from the experience 
of other workers, from their conflicts with the capitalists, and in 
this way the unity and solidarity of the workers become streng¬ 
thened. All these conditions, taken together, have led to the re¬ 
sult that as a consequence of the rise of big factories the workers 
are beginning to unite. Among the Russian workers, this unity 
finds most frequent and strongest expression in strikes. (We will 
explain later on why our workers are unable to unite in unions 
or friendly societies.) The more the big factories and mills 
develop, the more frequent, persistent and stubborn do workers’ 
strikes become, because the more powerful the pressure of the 
capitalist becomes the nmre necessary is it for the workers to 
resist. As the programme states, strikes and separate uprisings of 
workers represent a widespread phenomenon in Russian factories 
at the present time. However, as capitalism grows and strikes 
become more frequent, the latter become inadequate. The employ¬ 
ers take common measures against strikes; they form employers* 
federations; they recruit workers from other places; they appeal 
for assistance to the state, which helps them to crush the resis¬ 
tance of the workers. It is no longer a single employer that con¬ 
fronts the workers in a particular factory, but the wlwle capir 
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talist classf and the government, which helps it. The whole cap- 
italist class enters into battle against the whole working class; 
they strive to devise common measures to combat strikes, they 
bring pressure to bear upon the government to pass laws against 
the workers; they remove their factories to more remote districts, 
they give work out to be done in workers’ homes and resort to a 
thousand and one devices against the workers. The unity of the 
workers in a single factory, or even in a single branch of industry, 
is no longer adequate to resist the whole capitalist class; it be¬ 
comes absolutely necessary to exert the joint efforts of the whole 
of the working class. Thus, out of separate rebellions of workers, 
there grows the struggle of the whole of the working class. The 
struggle between the workers and the employers is transformed 
into a class struggle. All the employers are united by a common 
interest, viz., to keep the workeis in subjection and to pay them 
the lowest possible wages. And the employers realise that they 
can achieve their aims only by uniting the efforts of the whole 
of the employing class, only by being able to bring influence to 
bear upon the government. The workers are similarly united by a 
common interest, viz., not to allow the capitalists to crush them, 
to defend their right to live a human existence. And the workers 
also become convinced that they too must combine to secure joint 
action on the part of the whole class—^the working class—and 
that for this it is necessary to bring influence to bear upon the 
government. 

A 4. We have explained how and why the struggle between the 
factory workers and the factory owners becomes a class struggle, 
a struggle between the working class, the proletariat, and the cap¬ 
italist class, the bourgeoisie. The question arises, what signifi¬ 
cance has this druggie for the whole of the people, for all the 
toilers? Under modern conditions, to which we referred in ex¬ 
plaining point 1, production carried on with the aid of wage 
workers squeezes out small production more and more. The num¬ 
ber of people who obtain their livelihood by wage labour rapidly 
increases, and not only does the number of permanent factory 
workers increase, but so also does the number of peasants who 
are obliged to seek employment as wage 'labourers in order to sua* 
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tain themselves. At the present time, wage labour, working for a 
capitalist, is the most widespread form of labour. The domination 
of capital over labour has spread to masses of the population not 
only in industry, but also in agriculture. Now the big factories 
develop this very exploitation of wage labour, which lies at the 
foundation of modern society, to the highest stage. All the methods 
of exploitation, which all capitalists employ, in all branches of 
industry, and from which the whole mass of the working popu¬ 
lation of Russia suffers, are, as it were, concentrated in the factory, 
are intensified, become the general rule, are applied to all sides 
of the life and labour of the workers; they form a whole system 
by which the capitalists sweat the workers. To explain this we 
will quote an example: usually, a hired labourer rests, ceases work 
on a holiday, if one is being celebrated in the district in which 
he is employed. But this is not the case in the factory; when a 
factory owner hires a worker, he orders him about as he likes, 
he does not pay the least attention to the workers’ customs and 
habits of life, his family affairs, or his intellectual requirements. 
The factory owner compels the worker to work whenever he thinks 
fit, compels the worker to adapt his life to the requirements of the 
factory, to break his rest and, if work is done in shifts, to work 
at night and on holidays. All the abuses that can be imagined in 
regard to the working day are employed, and in addition to that, 
the factory employer introduces his own “rules and regulations” 
which the workers are compelled to obey. The factory regulations 
seem to be drawn up for the deliberate purpose of squeezing out 
of the worker the utmost possible amount of labour that can be 
squeezed out of him in the shortest possible time and then to throw 
him on the scrap heap. Take another example: everybody who 
applies for a job undertakes, of course, to obey the employer 
and to do all he tells him to do. But in agreeing to carry out 
certain temporary work, the worker does not surrender his will; 
if he finds that the demands of the employer are unfair or ex¬ 
cessive, he leaves him. The factory owner, however, demands that 
the worker shall completely surrender his will; he introduces 
discipline, compels the worker to rise to go to work at the sound 
of a bell and to cease work at the sound of a bell; he claims the 
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right to punish the worker, and if he violates any of the rules 
which he, the factory owner, himself has introduced, he fines him 
or deducts part of his wages. The worker becomes part of a huge 
machine; he must be obedient, enslaved and have no will of his 
own, exactly like the machine. 

Take a third example Those who hire themselves to a master 
are very often dissatisfied with him and complain about him to 
the courts or to the authorities. Both the authorities and the courts 
usually decide the case in favour of the master, they support his 
side. But this protection of the interests of the employers is not 
based on any rule or law, it is due to the fact that the officials like 
to oblige, sometimes they will defend' a case more, sometimes less: 
they will decide a case unfairly in favour of the employers either 
because they are friendly with him or because they do not knov 
the conditions under which the worker has to work and because 
they do not understand the worker. Every case of such injustice 
is determined at each separate dispute that a worker has with his 
employer and by each individual official. The factory, however, 
unites such a large number of workers, and oppression assumes 
such wide dimensions that it becomes impossible to judge each 
case separately. General rules are laid down, laws are passed 
to regulate the relations between employer and employed, which 
Jaws become obligatory for all. In these laws, the protection of 
the interests of the employers is reinforced by state authority. In¬ 
stead of the injustice of individual officials, we get an unjust law. 
For example, rules are laid down that in the event of the worker 
sitaying away from work, he not only loses his wages for the time 
he is away, but he is fined in addition; but when an employer 
compels a worker to lose'lime, he does not pay him anything; an 
employer may discharge a worker for being rude, but the worker 
cannot leave his employment if the employer is rude; the em¬ 
ployer has the right to impose fines, to make the worker work 
overtime, etc. 

All these examples show in what manner the factory increases 
the exploitation of the workers and makes this exploitation uni¬ 
versal, transforms it into a **system.** \^Tiether he likes it or not, 
the worker is compelled to deal not with an individual employer 
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and his will and oppression, but with the tyranny and oppression 
of the whole of the employing class. The worker realises that his 
oppressor is not some individual capitalist, but the whole capital* 
ist class, because the same system of exploitation prevails in all 
factories. An individual capitalist does not even dare to violate 
this system; if, for example, he did take it into his head to reduce 
the hours of labour in his factory it would cost him more to pro¬ 
duce his goods than it would cost the capitalist who compels his 
workers to work longer hours for the same pay. In order to 
improve his conditions the worker has now to deal with a whole 
social system based on the exploitation of labour by capital. It 
is not only the injustice of individual officials that the worker has 
So contend with, but the injustice of the state, which protects the 
' hole of the capitalist class and which passes laws which are 
obligatory for all, for the benefit of this class. Thus, the fight 
between the factory workers and the iactory owners inevitably 
becomes a fight against the whole capitalist class, against the 
whole social system based on the exploitation of labour by cap¬ 
ital. That is why the workers* struggle acquires social signifi¬ 
cance, it becomes a fight in the name of all the toilers against 
all classes which live on the labour of others. That is why the 
workers* struggle opens up a new epoch in Russian history and 
marks the dawn of the emancipation of the workers. 

What does the rule of the capitalist class over all the workers 
rest on? It rests on the fact that all the factories, mines, machines 
and tools are the private property of the capitalists, on the fact 
that they own enormous tracts of land (more than one-third of 
the land of European Russia belongs to less than a half million 
landlords). The workers, who own no tools or raw materials, are 
compelled to sell their labour power to the capitalists who pay 
them only so much as is sufficient to maintain them, and all that 
the workers produce over and above that, goes into the pockets 
of the capitalists. Thus the capitalists pay the workers for only 
paart of the time they work, the rest they appropriate for them¬ 
selves. The increase of wealth that comes from combining the 
labour of large masses of workers, or from improvements in the 
methods of production, goes to the capitalists, and the workers. 
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who toil from generation to generation, remain property less pro¬ 
letarians as before. Hencse, there is only one way of putting an 
end to the exploitation of labour by capital, and that is to abolish 
private ownership in the means of produotion and to transfer all 
the factories, workshops, mines and all the large landed estates to 
society as a whole and to carry on industry on Socialist lines under 
the management of the workers themselves. The goods produced 
by common labour will then be used for the benefit of the jvorkers, 
and all wealth produced over and above that which is required 
for their maintenance will be used to satisfy the requirements of 
the workers themselves for the fullest development of all their 
capabilities and the equal enjoyment of all the benefits of science 
and art. That is why the programme states that this is the inevi¬ 
table outcome of the struggle between the working class and the 
capitalists. For this it is necessary that political power, that is to 
say, the power to govern the slate, shall pass from the hands of 
the government which is under the influence of the capitalists and 
landlords, or from the hands of the government which consists of 
the elected representatives of tlie capitalists, into the hands of the 
working class. 

This is the ultimate aim of the struggle of the working class, 
this constitutes the conditions for its complete emancipation. This 
is the aim towards which the class conscious, united workers must 
strive; but in Russia the workers encounter enormous obstacles 
which hinder them in tlieir struggle for emancipation. 

A 5. The fight against the rule of the capitalist class is now 
being waged by the workers in all European countries as well 
as in America and Australia. The unity and solidarity of the 
working class is not confined to a single country or a single na¬ 
tionality: the workers’ parties of various countries loudly pro¬ 
claim that the interests and aims of the workers of all countries 
are identical. They gather at congresses, put forward common de¬ 
mands to the capitalist class in all countries, they fix a common 
day to celebrate the international festival of the united proletariat 
which is striving for its emancipation (May 1), and Vally the 
working class of all nationalities and of all countries into a single, 
great workers’ army. The amalgamation of the workers of all 
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countries is essential because the capitalist class does not restrict 
its rule over the workers to a single country. Commercial inter¬ 
course between the various states is becoming ever closer and more 
widespread: capital is constantly passing from one country to 
another. The banks, these enormous storehouses of capital, which 
gather capital from all parts and distribute it in the form of 
loans to the capitalists, are being transformed from national into 
international institutions and are gathering capital from all coun¬ 
tries and loaning it to the capitalists of Europe and America. 
Enormous joint stock companies are now being formed to conduct 
capitalist enterprises not only in single countries, but in several 
countries at once; international capitalist companies are now being 
formed. The domination of capital is becoming international. 
That is why the struggle of the workers in all countries for their 
emancipation can be 'successful only when it is waged jointly 
against international capilal. That is why the German, Polish and 
French workers are the comrades of the Russian workers in the 
struggle against the capitalist class, whereas the Russian, Polish 
and French capitalists are their enemies. Lately, the foreign capi¬ 
talists have been eagerly investing their capital in Russia; they 
are establishing branch factories here and are forming companies 
for the purpose of establishing new enterprises in Russia. They 
are Hinging themselves hungrily upon a young country in which 
the government is even more friendly and obliging to capital than 
elsewhere and where the workers are less united and less able to 
resist them than in western countries, where tlie standard of living 
and, therefore, wages are lower, so that the foreign capitalists can 
obtain higher profits here than they ever dreamed of obtaining in 
their own countries. International capital is reaching out to 
Russia. The Russian workers are stretching out their hands to the 
international labour movement. 

A 6. We have already shown how the big factory intensifies 
the oppression of labour by capital to the highest degree, how it 
gives rise fo a whole system of exploitation, how the worker, in 
resisting the oppression of capital, inevitably begins to realise 
the necessity for all the workers to unite for a struggle to be 
waged jointly by the whole of the working class. In this struggle 
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against the capitalist class the workers come into conflict with the 
laws of the state which protect the capitalists and their interests. 

But if the united workers are able to compel the capitalists 
to make concessions, and to resist the capitalists, then they should 
be able, by their united efforts, to influence the laws of the stale, 
to secure their modification. That is what the workers in all coun¬ 
tries do. But the Russian workers are unable to bring direct influ¬ 
ence to bear upon the slate. The conditions of the workers in Rus¬ 
sia are such that they lack the most elementary civil rights. They 
cannot gather together, they cannot jointly discuss their affairs, 
they cannot form unions, nor publish their declarations; in short, 
the laws of the state are not only drawn up in the interests of 
the capitalists, but they positively deprive the workers of all op¬ 
portunity of influencing legislation and securing a change in the 
law. This is due to the fact that in Russia (and in Russia alone 
of all the states of Europe) there exists to this day the absolute 
power of an autocratic government, i.e., a system of government 
under which the tsar alone, at his own discretion, has the power 
to pass laws, which are obligatory for all, and only officials ap¬ 
pointed by the tsar have the right to administer these laws. The 
citizens have no right to take part in the passing of laws, or to 
discuss them, or to propose new laws, or to demand the repeal 
of old laws. They have no right to demand that officials give an 
account of their administration, to supervise their activities; or to 
bring them before the courts. Citizens have not even the right 
to discuss the affairs of the slate: they dare not organise meetings 
or associations without the permission of these very oflBcials. 
Thus, the officials arc irresponsible in the fullest sense of the 
word; they represent, as it were, a caste placed over the citizens. 
The irresponsibility and tyranny of the officials, and the fact that 
the population is completely deprived of a voice in public affairs, 
gives scope to such crying abuses on the part of the officials and 
to such a violation of the rights of the common people as per¬ 
haps has no parallel in any other European country. 

Thus, according to the law, the Russian government is abso¬ 
lutely unrestricted: it appears to be completely independent of tlie 
people and to stand above all estates and classes. But if that is 
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really so, why does tfie law and the government take the side of 
the capitalists in all conflicts between the workers and the capi¬ 
talists? Why do the capitalists find more and more support in 
proportion as their number and their wealth increase—whereas 
the workers encounter more and more resistance and oppression? 

Tlie fact of tlie matter is tliat the government does not stand 
above classes, but takes under its protection one class against an¬ 
other; it protects the propertied class against the propertyless 
class, the capitalists against the workers. The absolutist govern¬ 
ment would be unable to govern so large a state if it did not 
grant all sorts of privileges and favo-urs to the propertied classes. 

Although, according to the law, the government is absolutely 
unrestricted and independent, in point of fact, the capitalists and 
the landlords have a thousand means by which to influence the 
government and the affairs of the state. They have their legally 
recognised estate institutions, societies of the nobility, merchants’ 
societies, commercial and industrial committees, etc. Their elected 
representatives either directly secure appointments as officials 
and take part in the administration of the state (for example, 
the Marshals of the Nobility), or are invited to become mem¬ 
bers of government institutions: for example, the factory owners 
are allowed by law to attend the meetings of the Factoiry Inspection 
Department, and to elect their representatives to this Department. 
But they do not confine themselves to this direct participation in 
the administration of the state. At the meetings of their societies 
they discuss the laws of the state and draw up laws; the govern¬ 
ment usually asks tlieir opinion on various questions that arise, 
submits to tliem the draft of laws that may be under consider¬ 
ation and asks for their suggestions. 

The capitalists and the landlords convene national congresses 
at whidi they discuss their affairs; devise various measures to bene¬ 
fit their class; petition, in the name of all the landed nobility, in 
the name of the “All-Russian Merchantry,” for the passing of 
new laws and the modification of old ones. They are able to dis¬ 
cuss their affairs in newspapers because, however strict the censor¬ 
ship may be, the government would ne’J^er dare dream of de¬ 
priving the propertied classes of the right to discuss their affairs. 
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They have every access to the highest representatives of the state 
and find it easier to discuss the acts of tyranny of minor officials 
and to secure the repeal of some particularly restrictive law or 
regulation. And while in no other country are there so many 
laws and regulations, such unexampled police tutelage of the 
state, which provides for the minutest detail and which stultihes 
all social life, as there are in Russia, neither is there another 
country in the world in which these bourgeois regulations are 
violated and these police laws evaded so easily, merely by the 
gracious sanction of the higher officials, as they are in this country. 
And this gracious sanction is never refused. 

B 1. This is the main and most important point in the pro¬ 
gramme, because it explains what the activides of the party which 
defends the interests of the working class and the activities of 
all class conscious workers must be; It explains how the striv¬ 
ing towards sociaidsm, the striving to abolish the age-long exploi¬ 
tation of man by man must be linked up with the popular move¬ 
ment which arises from the conditions of life that are created 
by the big factory. 

The Party in its activities must assist the class struggle of the 
workers. The -task of the Party is not to invent some fashion¬ 
able method of helping the workers, but to join the workers’ 
movement, to bring light to that movement and assist the work¬ 
ers in the struggle which they have already started themselves. It 
is the task of the Party to defend the interests of the workers 
and represent the interests of the whole of the labour movement, 
Wliat form must this assistance to the workers in their struggle 
take? 

The programme says that this assistance must take the form 
of, first, developing the class consciousness of the workers. We 
have already shown how the workers* struggle against the factory 
owners becomes the class struggle between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie. 

Wliat we have said in this connnection explains what is meant 
by class consciousness. Class consciousness means that the workers 
understand that the only way to improve their conditions and to 
secure their emancipation is to fight against the class of capitalists 
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and factory owners that was created by the big factories. Further¬ 
more, class consciousness means that the workers understand that 
the interests of all the workers in the given country are identical, 
that all the workers represent a single class, separate from all 
other classes. Finally, class consciousness means that the workers 
understand that in order to achieve their aims, the workers must 
strive to inRuence the affairs of state in the same way as the 
landlords and the capitalists influence it and strive to influence 
it still more. 

How do the workers learn to understand this? They learn to 
understand this from the very struggle they have begun to wage 
against the factory owners, which is developing more and more, 
becoming more acute and spreading to a larger and larger number 
of workers as the big factories develop. At one time, the hostility 
of the workers .towards the capitalists expressed itself merely in 
a vague feeling of hatred for their exploiters, in a vague con¬ 
sciousness of their oppression and slavery and in a desire to 
avenge themselves on the capitalists. At that time, the struggle 
found expression in isolated uprisings of workers during which 
the workers wrecked the factories, destroyed machinery, assaulted 
the factory managers, etc. This was the firsts the"initial form of 
the labour movement, and this was a necessary form, because 
hatred for the capitalist has always served everywhere as the 
stimulus which roused in the workers a desire to defend them¬ 
selves. But the Russian labour movement has outgrown this initial 
form. Instead of being merely imbued with a vague feeling of 
hatred towards the capitalist, the workers have already begun to 
understand the antagonism of interests between the working class 
and the capitalist class. Instead of a vague sense of oppression, 
they have begun to understand how capital oppresses them, and 
they are now rising against this or that form of oppression, put¬ 
ting a limit to the oppression of capital and defending themselves 
against the greed of the capitalist. Instead of merely avenging 
themselves on the capitalist they are now fighting for concessions, 
they are beginning to place demand after demand before the capi¬ 
talists for improvements in the conditions of labour, increases in 
wages and against the increase in the hours of labour. Every 
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strike concentrates all the attention and all the efforts of the 
workers first on one and then on another evil from which the 
working class is suffering. Every strike gives rise to a discussion 
of these evils and helps the workers to appraise them, to under¬ 
stand where the oppression of the capitalists comes in, in the parti¬ 
cular case, and to learn how to fight against this oppression. 
Every strike gives more experience to tlie whole of the working 
class. If the strike is successful, it reveals the strength that lies 
in the unity of the workers and stimulates others to take advantage 
of the success of the^ fellow workers. If the strike fails, then 
the workers discuss the reasons for it^ failure and seek to apply 
better methods of struggle. The fact that the workers all over 
Russia have now begun to fight unswervingly for their everyday 
needs, to fight for concessions, for an improvement in their con¬ 
ditions of life, for better wages and shorter hours, is indicative 
of the tremendous progress the Russian workers have made, and 
that is why the Social-Democratic Party and all class conscious 
workers should concentrate their attention on this struggle and 
do all they can to assist it. This assistance can be given by point¬ 
ing out to the workers the most pressing needs on which the strug¬ 
gle should be concentrated, by explaining tJie causes which parti¬ 
cularly worsen the conditions of this or that section of the workers 
and by explaining the factory laws and regulations, the violation 
of which (and the fraudulent devices of the capitalists) subjects 
the workers to twofold plunder. Help must be given by more 
precisely and definitely expressing the demands of the workers and 
by making them public, by selecting the most favourable moment 
for resistance, by selecting the methods of struggle, by discussing 
the situation and the relative strength of the contending sides, by 
discussing whether better methods of struggle can be devised 
(perhaps a written statement to the employer, an appeal to the 
factory inspector, to the medical officer, according to circum¬ 
stances if they are such as do'not permit a strike to be called, 
etc.). 

We have said that the fact that the Russian workers have now 
commenced such a struggle is evidence of the enormous progress 
they have made. This struggle places the labour movement on the 
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straight road and serves as the guarantee for its further success. 
From this struggle the masses of the workers learn first to rec¬ 
ognise and understand the various methods to which the capital¬ 
ists resort to exploit the workers, to see the connection between 
these methods and the law, their own conditio'ns of life and the 
interests of the capitalists. In examining the various forms and 
cases of exploitation, the workers learn to understand the signi¬ 
ficance and the essence of exploitation as a whole; they learn 
to understand the nature of the social system which is based on 
the exploitation of labour by capital. Secpndly, in this struggle 
the workers test their strength, learn to unite, they learn to under¬ 
stand the necessity and importance of unity. The expansion of 
this struggle and the growing frequency of conflicts inevitably 
lead to the struggle assuming wider dimensions, to the develop¬ 
ment of the sense of unity and solidarity, first among the workers 
in a given locality and then among the workers throughout the 
whole country, among the whole working class. Thirdly, this 
struggle develops the political consciousness of the workers. The 
conditions of the masses of the workers are such that they have 
neither the leisure nor the opportunity to ponder over questions 
concerning the state. But the workers* struggle against the^ factory 
owners for their everyday demands automatically and inevitably 
confronts the workers with questions concerning the state, that is, 
political questions, questions as to how the Russian state is gov¬ 
erned, how laws and regulations are passed, and whose interests 
they serve. Every industrial conflict inevitably brings the workers 
into conflict with the laws and with the representatives of the 
state. In these struggles tlie workers hear “political speeches” for 
the first time. First, perhaps, they hear the factory inspector ex¬ 
plaining to them that the trick by which the factory owner has 
cheated them is based on an exact interpretation of regulations 
which have been sanctioned by the competent authorities, and 
which leave the factory owner free to cheat the workers; or that 
the oppression of the factory owner is quite lawful, because he is 
only enjoying his rights, acting within such and such a law, which 
has been sanctioned by the state and protected by it. In addition 
to the political explanations of the factory inspectors, we some- 
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times get still more useful “political explanations’* from a Cabinet 
Minister who reminds the workers about the feelings of “Christian 
love” which are due the factory owner for the millions he has 
accumulated from the labour of the workers. Afterwards, to the 
explanations of the representatives of the state, and to the fact 
that the workers have learned at first hand on whose side the state 
is, are added the leaflets, or other forms of information, distrib¬ 
uted by the Socialists so that the workers get a complete political 
education during the course of such a strike. They not only 
learn to understand tlie special interests of the working class, but 
also the special place the working class occupies in the state. 
This, then, is the assistance the Social-Democratic Party can ren¬ 
der to the class struggle of the workers: it must develop llie 
class consciousness of the workers by helping tliem in the strug¬ 
gle for the satisfaction of their immediate needs. 

The second form of assistance is, as tlie programme states, 
to help the workers to organise. The struggle which we have just 
described necessarily demands that the workers organise. Organi¬ 
sation is necessary in strikes in order that they may be conducted 
more successfully, in order to be able to collect money for the 
strikers, in order to establish workers’ funds, in^ order to carry 
on agitation among the workers, in order to distribute leaflets, 
declarations, manifestoes, etc., among them. Organisation is still 
more necessary in order to protect the workers from the perse¬ 
cution of the police and the gendarmes, in order to conceal from 
the latter all the connections and lilies of communication, in 
order to organise the supply of books, pamphlets, newspapers, 
etc. To render assistance in all this—^such is the second task of 
the Party. 

The third task, is to explain the real aims of the struggle, i.e., 
to explain to the workers what the exploitation of labour by cap¬ 
ital means, on what it rests, why private ownership of the land 
and the means of production leads to the impoverishment of the 
masses of the workers, compels them to sell their labour power 
to the capitalists and to surrender to them all the wealth they 
produce over and above what is required for their own mainten* 
ance and to explain, further, how this exploitation inevitably 
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leads to the class struggle between the workers and the capital¬ 
ists, in what conditions this struggle is waged and what its ulti¬ 
mate aims are—^in short, to explain what has been briefly out¬ 
lined in the programme. 

B 2. What do we mean when we say that the struggle of the 
working class is a political struggle? We mean that the workers 
cannot wage the struggle for their emancipation without striving 
to influence affairs of state, to influence the administration of the 
state, the passing of laws. The Russian capitalists have long 
understood the necessity of influencing the state and we have 
shown how, in spite of all hindrances placed in their way by the 
police laws, they have found a thousand ways of influencing the 
state authorities, and how these authorities serve the interests of 
the capitalists. From this it logically follows that the workers 
cannot wage their struggle, cannot even secure a permanent im¬ 
provement in their lot, unless they are able to influence the state. 

We have said already that the workers’ struggle against the 
capitalists must inevitably bring them into conflict with the 
government, and the government itself is doing its utmost to 
prove to the workers that only by fighting and by united resist¬ 
ance can the workers influence the state. This was most strikingly 
proved by the big strikes which took place in Russia in 1885-86. 
The government immediately set to work to examine the regula¬ 
tions governing workers, immediately passed new factory acts 
which conceded the urgent demands of the workers (fur example, 
regulations were passed limiting the amount of fines and provid¬ 
ing for the proper payment of wages), and similarly in the pres¬ 
ent strikes (1896), the government has taken immediate action, 
for it has realised that arrests and deportations are not enough, 
and that it is ridiculous to try to stuff the workers with stupid 
homilies about the generosity of the factory owners. (See circular 
to the factory inspectors issued by the Minister of Finance, Witte, 
in the spring of 1896.) The government has realised that'“the 
united workers represent a force that has to he reckoned with,” 
and so it has already begun to revise the factory laws, and is 
convening a conference of chief factory inspectors in St. Peters- 
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burg to discuss the question of shortening the working day and 
of making other unavoidable concessions to the workers. 

Thus we see that the struggle between the working class and 
the capitalist class must necessarily be a political struggle. In¬ 
deed, this struggle is already exercising influence upon the govern¬ 
ment and is acquiring political significance. But the more the 
labour movement develops, the more clearly and sharply will the 
workers’ complete lack of political rights, to which we referred 
above, the complete impossibility for the workers to influence 
the government openly and directly, be felt. Therefore, the most 
urgent thing the workers must do, the first thing the working 
class must aim at in bringing its influence to bear upon the 
government is to achieve political libehy, i.c., the guarantee by 
law (Constitution) that all citizens will be able directly to parti¬ 
cipate in the adminstration of the state; to secure for all citizens 
the right to assemble freely, to discuss their affairs, to influence 
the slate ah airs through the medium of associations and the press. 
The achievement of political liberty is becoming the “urgent 
task of the workers*'* because without it the workers have not, and 
cannot have, any influence in the affairs of the state, and for that 
reason must inevitably remain a degraded and voiceless class 
totally without rights. And if already, when the struggle and the 
organisation of the workers are but just beginning, the govern¬ 
ment is hastening to make concessions to the workers in order to 
stop the further growth of the movement, there can be no doubt 
that when the workers rally and organise under the leadership 
of a single political party they will be able to compel the govern¬ 
ment to surrender, they will be able to win for themselves, and 
for the whole Russian people, political liberty! 

In preceding parts of the programme, reference was made to 
the place the working class occupies in modern society and in the 
modern state, to thci aim o the struggle of the working class 
and to the tasko of the poliu^-al party that represents the interests 
of the workers. Under the absolutist government that rules in 
Russia, open political parties do not, and cannot, exist; but there 
are political tiends which express the interests of other classes 
and which exercise influence u )on public opinion and upon the 
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governraent. Hence, iu order to define the position of the Social* 
Democratic Party, we must now explain what its attitude is 
towards the other political trends in Russian society, in order 
that the workers may be able to determine who can be their 
allies, up to what limits they can be allies, and who are their 
enemies. This is explained in the next two points in the pro¬ 
gramme. 

B 3. The programme declares that the allies of the workers 
are, firstly, all those strata of society which oppose the unli¬ 
mited power of the autocracy. In view of the fact that this 
absolute power is the principal obstacle in the workers’ strug¬ 
gle for their emancipation, it logically follows that it is in the 
interest of the workers *10 support every social movement that 
is directed against absolutism, i.e., the unldmited power of the 
govemment. The more capitalism develops, the more profound 
become the antagonisms behveen the bureaucratic administration 
and the interests of the propertied classes, the interests of the 
bourgeoisie. The Social-Democratic Party declares that it will 
support all strata and categories of the bourgeoisie that oppose 
the absolutist government. 

It is infinitely more to the advantage of the working class 
that the bourgeoisie shall directly influence state affairs rather 
than that they should continue the present method of bringing 
their influence to bear through the medium of a horde of venal 
and outrageous officials. It is much more to the advantage of the 
workers that the bourgeoisie should influence politics openly 
rather than that they should do so in the present concealed way, 
through the alleged omnipotent, “independent” government which 
reigns “by the grace of God” and bestows its “bounties” on the 
suffering and industrious landlords and on the poverty-stricken 
and oppressed factory owners. The workers need an open strugf^le 
against the capitalist class in order tliat the whole of the Russian 
proletariat may see for what interests the workers are fighting, 
so that it may learn to wage this struggle properly, so that the 
designs and strivings of the bourgeoisie may not be hidden in 
the ante-rooms of grand dukes and in the drawing rooms of 
senators and cabinet ministers, behind the closed doors of the 
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chancellories of government departments, so that they shall be 
forced to come out into the open and let everyone see who really 
influences the policy of the government, and what the capitalists 
and landlords are striving for. Hence, down with all that which 
screens the influence the capitalist class is now exercising! Hence, 
support for all and every representative of the bourgeoisie who 
opposes the officials, the bureaucratic administraition and the ab¬ 
solutist government! But, in declaring its support for every social 
movement in opposition to absolutism, the Social-Democratic 
Party does not separate itself from the labour movement, be¬ 
cause the working class has its own special interests that are op¬ 
posed to the interests of all other classes. While supporting all 
the representatives of the bourgeoisie in the struggle for politi¬ 
cal liberty, the workers must remember that the propertied classes 
can be their allies only temporarily, that the interests of the 
workers and of the capitalists cannot be reconciled, that the work- 
el's are interested in abolishing the absolutist government only in 
Older to be able to wage their struggle against the capitalist class 
openly and widely. 

Furthermore, the Social-Democratic Party declares that it will 
support all those who revolt against the privileged class of the 
landed nobility. The landed nobilily in Russia are regarded as 
the first estate in the realm. Survivals of their feudal power over 
the peasantry still oppress masses of the people. The peasants 
are still bound to the land in order that the landlords may not 
suffer a shortage of cheap and docile labourers. The peasants are 
still, like people without rights and minors, placed at the mercy 
of officials who guard the pockets of the bureaucracy, who inter¬ 
fere in the lives of the peasants to see that they “regularly” pay 
the land annuities, or dues, to the feudal landlords, to see that they 
do not dare to “evade” working for the landlord, that they do 
not dare to migrate to other districts and in this way, perhaps, 
compel the landlords to hire labourers from outside who will not 
be so cheap and so crushed by poverty as those at home. As a 
reward for the heroic exploit of compelling millions and tens of 
millions of peasants to slave for them, and of keeping them in a 
state of disfranchisement, the landlords enjoy the highest privi- 
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leges in the state. It is mainly the landed nobility who fill the 
highest positions in the state (and according to the law, the no¬ 
bility have most right to government service); aristocratic land¬ 
lords are nearest to the Court and are thus better able than any¬ 
one else to bend the policy of the government in their own 
favour. They take advantage of their close proximity to the gov¬ 
ernment in order to plunder the Treasury and to receive out of 
public funds gifts and grants amounting to millions of rubles 
either in the form of large estates as a reward for service or in 
the form of “concessions.”* 

1395-96. 


^ The inimeographcfl copy of the manuscript ends here Ed. 



THE TASKS OF RUSSIAN SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 

The second half of the ’nineties ia marked by a remarkable an* 
imation in the presentation and solution of Russian revolutionary 
questions. The appearance of a new revolutionary party, the 
Narodnoye Pravo^ the growing influence and successes of the 
Social-Democrats, the evolution of the Narodnaya Volya^ all 
this has given rise to a lively discussion of programme ques¬ 
tions in sodalist study circles—of intellectuals and of work¬ 
ers—as well as in illegal literature. In connection with the 
latter, reference should be made to Urgent Question^ and the 
Manifesto (1894) of the Narodnoye Pravo Party, to the Leaflet 
of the Narodnaya Volya Groupt to the Rabotidk * published abroad 
by the League of Russian Social-Democrats, to the growing activ¬ 
ity in the publication of revolutionary pamphlets in Russia, prin¬ 
cipally for workers, and the agitational activities of the Social- 
Democratic League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Working Class in St. Petersburg in connection with the famous 
St. Petersburg strikes of 1896, etc. 

At the present time (end of 1897), the most urgent question, 
in our opinion, is the question of the practical activities of So¬ 
cial-Democrats. We emphasise the practical side of Social-Demo< 
cracy, because its theoretical side apparently has already passed 
the most acute period when its opponents stubbornly refused to 
understand and when strong efforts were made to suppress the 
new trend as soon as it appeared, on the one hand, and the period 
of passionate self-defence of the principles of Social-Democracy, 
on the other. Now, the main and fundamental features of the 
theoretical views of the Social-Democrats are sufficiently clear. 

^ Peoples Rights,— Kd. Eng. cd. 

2 Peoples Will.—Ed. Eng. ed. 

* Worker. — Ed. Eng. ed. 
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This, however, cannot be said in regard to the practical side of 
Social-Democracy, to its political programme^ its methods of 
activity, its tactics. It is precisely in this sphere, it seems to us, 
that mutual misunderstanding prevails most, wliich prevents com¬ 
plete rapprochement with Social-Democracy on the part of those 
revolutionaries who, in theory, have completely renounced the 
principles of the Narodnaya Volya^ and, in practice, are either 
induced by the very force of circumstances to begin to carry on 
agitation and propaganda among the workers and, even more than 
that, to organise their work among the workers on the basis of 
the class struggle^ or else strive to put deirwcratic tasks at the 
basis of their whole programme and revolutionary activities. Un¬ 
less we are mistaken, the latter description applies to the two 
revolutionary groups which are operating in Russia at the preserft 
lime, in addition to the Social-Democrats, viz.y the followers of 
Narodnaya Volya and the followers of Narodnoye Pravo. 

We think, therefore, that it is particularly opportune to try 
to explain the practical tasks of the Social-Democrats and to give 
the reasons why we think that their programme is the most ra¬ 
tional of the three programmes that have been presented, and 
why we think that the arguments that have been advanced against 
it are based very largely on a misunderstanding. 

The object of the practical activities of the Social-Democrats 
is, as is well known, to lead the class struggle of the proletariat 
and to organise that struggle in both its manifestations: socialist 
(the struggle against the capitalist class for the purpose of 
abolishing class society and of organising socialist production) 
and democratic (the fight against absolutism for the purpose of 
winning political liberty for Russia and the democratisation of 
the political and social system in Russia). We said “os is well 
known^* advisedly, for, indeed, from the very first moment it arose 
as a separate social-revolutionary tendency, Russian Social- 
Democracy has always definitely stated that this was the object of 
its activities, has always emphasised the dual character and con¬ 
tent of the class struggle of the proletariat and has always insisted 
on the inseparable connection between its socialist and democratic 
tasks—a connection which is strikingly expressed in the name 
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which it has adopted. Nevertheless, to this day. Socialists arc 
often to be encountered who have a most distorted conception of 
the Social-Democrats and charge them with ignoring the political 
struggle, etc. We will try, therefore, to describe bo^ sides of the 
practical activity of Russian Social-Democracy. 

We will begin with socialist activity. One would have thought 
that the character of Social-Democratic activity in this respect 
would have become quite clear since the Social-Democratic League 
of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class in St. 
Petersburg began its activities among the St. Petersburg workers. 
The socialist work of Russian Social-Democrats consists of propo- 
gating the doctrines of scientific socialism, of spreading among 
the workers a proper understanding of the present social and 
economic system, its foundations and its development, an under¬ 
standing of the various classes in Russian society, of the mutual 
relations between these classes, the struggle between them, of the 
role of the working class in this struggle, the attitude of this class 
towards the declining and developing classes, towards the past 
and the future of capitalism, of the historical task of international 
Social-Democracy and of the Russian working class. Inseparably 
connected with propaganda is agitation^ among the workers, 
which naturally comes to the forefront in the present political 
conditions in Russia, and with the present level of development of 
the masses of workers. Agitating among the workers means that 
the Social-Democrats take part in all the spontaneous manifesta¬ 
tions of the struggle of the working class, in all the conflicts be¬ 
tween the workers and the capitalists over the working day, 
wages, conditions of labour, etc. Our task is to merge our activ¬ 
ities with the practical everyday questions of working class life, 
to help the workers to understand these questions, to draw the 
attention of the workers to the most important abuses, to help 
them to formulate their demands to the employers more precisely 
and practically, to develop among the workers a sense of solidar- 

* The distinction between propaganda and agitation is as follows: Pro- 
paganda is the work of explaining in detail certain problen^s to a restricted 
circle; agitation is the work of explaining concrete issues to the masses.— 
Ed. Eng, ad. 

Unin I, 401 
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ity, to help them to understand the common interests and the com¬ 
mon cause of all the Russian*worker5 as a single class represent¬ 
ing part of the international army of the proletariat. To organise 
study circles for workers, to establish proper and secret connec¬ 
tions between these and the central group of Social-Democrats, 
to publish and distribute literature for workers, to organise cor. 
respondence from all centres of the labour movement, to publish 
agitational leaflets and manifestoes and to distribute them, and 
to.train a corps of experienced agitators—such, in the main, are 
the manifestations of the socialist activity of Russian Social- 
Democracy. 

Our work is primarily and mainly concentrated on the fac¬ 
tory urban workers. The Russian Social-Democrats must not dis¬ 
sipate their forces; they must concentrate their activities among 
the industrial proletariat, which is most capable of imbibing 
Social-Democratic ideas, is the most developed class intellectually 
and politically, and the most important from the point of view 
of numbers and concentration in the important political centres 
of the country. Hence, the creation of a durable revolutionary 
organisation among the factory, the urban, workers is one of 
the first and urgent tasks that confronts the Social-Democrats, 
and it would be very unwise indeed to allow ourselves to be* 
diverted from this task at the present time. But, while recognising 
that it is important to concentrate our forces on the factory work¬ 
ers and decry the dissipation of forces, we do not for a moment 
suggest that Russian Social-Democrats should ignore other strata 
of the Russian proletariat and the working class. Nothing of the 
kind. The very conditions of life of the Russian factory workers 
compel them very often to come into very close contact with the 
kustars, i.e., the industrial proletariat outside of the factory, who 
are scattered in the towns and villages and whose conditions are 
infinitely worse than those of the factory workers. The Russian 
factory workers also come into direct contact with the rural pop¬ 
ulation (very often the factory worker has his family in the coun¬ 
try) and, consequently, cannot but come into contact with the 
rural proletariat, with the vast mass of professional agricultural 
labourers and day labourers,' and also with those ruined peasants 
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who, while clinging to their miserable plots of land are engaged 
in working to pay the rent {otrabotki) and in casual employment, 
which is also wage labour. Russian Social-Democrats think it 
inopportune to send their forces among the kustars and rural 
labourers, but they do not intend to leave them unoared for; 
they will try to enlighten the advanced workers on questions af¬ 
fecting the lives of the kustars and rural labourers, so that when 
they come into contact with the more backward strata of the pro¬ 
letariat they will imbue them with the ideas of the class struggle, 
of socialism, of the political tasks of Russian democracy in gen¬ 
eral and of the Russian proletariat in particular. It would not be 
practical to send agitators among the kustars and rural labourers 
when there is still so much work to be done among the urban 
factory workers, but in a large number of cases Socialist workers 
involuntarily come into contact with these rural artisans and they 
must be able to take advantage of these opportunities and under¬ 
stand the general tasks of Social-Democracy in Russia. Hence, 
those who accuse the Russian Social-Democrats of being narrow¬ 
minded, of trying to ignore the mass of the toilers and to interest 
themselves entirely in the factory workers, are profoundly mis¬ 
taken. On the contrary, agitation among the advanced strata of 
the proletariat is the surest and only way to rouse (in proportion 
as the movement expands) the whole of the Russian proletariat. 
By spreading socialism and the ideas of the class struggle among 
the urban workers, we shall inevitably cause these ideas to flow 
in the smaller and more scattered channels. To achieve this, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary that these ideas shall become deep-rooted in 
better prepared soil, and that tlie vanguard of the Russian la¬ 
bour movement and of the Russian revolution shall be thoroughly 
imbued with them. While concentrating its forces among the fac¬ 
tory workers, the Russian Social-Democrats are prepared to sup¬ 
port those Russian revolutionaries who, in practice, are begin¬ 
ning to base their socialist work on the class struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat; but they make no attempt to conceal the fact that prac¬ 
tical alliances with other factions of revolutionaries cannot and 
must not lead to compromises or concessions on matters of the¬ 
ory, of the programme or the flag. Convinced that the only revo- 
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lutionary theory that can serve as the banner of the revolutionary 
movement at the present time is the theory of scientific socialism 
and the class struggle, the Russian Social-Democrats will exert 
every effort to spread this theory, to guard against its false inter¬ 
pretation, and will combat every attempt to bind the young labour 
movement in Russia with less definite doctrines. Theoretical reas- 
oning proves and the practical activity of the Social-Democrats 
shows that all Socialists in Russia should become Social-Dem* 
ocrats. 

We will now deal with the democratic tasks and wiih tlio 
democratic work of tlie Social-Democrats. We repeat, once again, 
that this work is inseparably connected with socialist work. In 
carrying on propaganda among the workers, the Social-Democrats 
cannot ignore political questions and they would regard any 
attempt to ignore them or even to push them into the back¬ 
ground as a profound mistake and a dejsarture from the funda¬ 
mental principles of international Social-Democracy. Simultane¬ 
ously with propaganda in favour of scientific socialism, Russian 
Social-Democrats consider it to be their task to carry on propa¬ 
ganda among the masses of the workers in favour of democratic 
ideas, to spread an understanding of what absolutism means in 
all its manifestations, its class content, the necessity for over¬ 
throwing it, of the impossibility of waging a successful struggle 
for the cause of labour without achieving political liberty and 
the democratisation of the political and social system of Russia. 
In carrying on agitation among the workers concerning their im¬ 
mediate economic demands, the Social-Democrats link this up 
with agitation concerning the immediate political needs, grievances 
and demands of the working class, agitation against the tyranny 
of the police, which manifests itself in every strike, in every 
conflict between the workers and the capitalists, agitation against 
the restriction of the rights of the workers as Russian citizens 
in general and as the most oppressed and most disfranchised 
class in particular, agitation against every prominent represen¬ 
tative and flunkey of absolutism who comes into direct contact 
with the workers and who clearly reveals to the working class 
its state of political slavery. Just as there is not a question 
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affecting the economic life of the workers that cannot be utilised 
for the purpose of economic agitation, so there is not a political 
question that cannot serve as a subject for political agitation. 
These two forms of agitation are inseparably bound up with 
each other in the activities of Social-Democrats like the two sides 
of a medal. Both economic and political agitation are equally 
necessary for the development of the class consciousness of the 
proletariat, and economic and political agitation are equally nec¬ 
essary in order to guide the class struggle of the Russian work¬ 
ers, for every class struggle is a political struggle. Both forms 
of agitation, by awakening class consciousness among the work¬ 
ers, by organising them and disciplining and training them for 
united action and for the struggle for the ideals of Social-Democ¬ 
racy, will give the wo.rkers the opportunity to test their strength 
on immediate questions and immediate needs, will enable them 
to force their enemy to make partial concessions, to improve their 
economic conditions, will compel the capitalists to respect the 
organised might of the workers, compel the government to give 
the workers more rights, to give heed to their demands, keep the 
government in constant fear of the hostile temper of the masses 
of the workers led, by a strong Social-Democratic organisation. 

We have shown that there is an inseparable connsetion be¬ 
tween socialist and democratic propaganda and agitation and that 
revolutionary work in both spheres runs parallel. Nevertheless, 
there is an important difference between these two forms of activ¬ 
ity and struggle. The difference is that, in the economic struggle, 
the proletariat stands absolutely alone against the landed nobility 
and the bourgeoisie, except for the help it receives (and then 
not always) from those elements of the petty boutgeoisie which 
gravitate towards the proletariat. In the democratic, the political 
struggle, however, the Russian working class does not stand alone; 
all the political opposition elements, strata of the population, 
and classes, which are hostile to absolutism and fight against 
it in one form or another, are taking their place by its side. 
Side by side with the proletariat stand all the opposition elements 
of the bourgeoisie, or of the educated classes, or of the petty 
bourgeoisie, or of Uie nationalities, or religions and sects which 
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are persecuted by the absolutist government. The question natur¬ 
ally arises, 1) what should be the attitude of the working class 
toward these elements, and 2) should it not combine with them 
in the common struggle against absolutism? All Social-Demo¬ 
crats admit that the political revolution in Russia must precede 
the socialist revolution; should they not therefore combine with 
all the elements in the political opposition to fight against ab¬ 
solutism and put socialism in tlie background for the time be¬ 
ing? Is not this essential in order to strengthen the fight 
against absolutism? 

We will examine these two questions. 

The attitude of the working class, as the fighter against absolut¬ 
ism, toward all the other social classes and groups that are in 
the political opposition is precisely determined by the funda¬ 
mental principles of Social-Democracy as expounded in the fam¬ 
ous Communist Manifesto. Social-Democrats support the progres¬ 
sive social classes against the reactionary classes, the bourgeoisie 
against representatives of privileged and feudal landownership 
and the bureaucracy, the big bourgeoisie against the reactionary 
stiivings of the petty bourgeoisie. This support does not presup- 
osc, and does not require, any compromise with non-Social- 
Democratic programmes and principles—it is support given to an 
ally against a particular enemy. Moreover, the Social-Democrats 
render this support in o-rder to accelerate the fall of the common 
enemy; they do not expect anything for themselves from these 
temporary allies, and concede nothing to them. The Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats support every revolutionary movement against the present 
social system, they support all oppressed peoples, persecuted re¬ 
ligions, oppressed estates, etc., in their fight for equal rights. 

Support for all political opposition elements will be expressed 
in the propaganda of the Social-Democrats by the fact that in 
showing that absolutism is hostile to the cause of labour, they 
will show that absolutism is hostile to the various other social 
groups; they will show that the working class is with these 
groups on this or that question, on this or that task, etc. In their 
agitation this support will express itself in that the Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats will take advantage of every manifestation of the police 
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tyranny of absolutism to point out to the workers ho,w tliis tyr¬ 
anny affects all Russian citizens generally^ and the representatives 
of the particularly oppressed estates, nationalities, religions, seels, 
elc., in particular, and especially how that tyranny affects the 
working class. Finally, in practice, this support is expressed in 
that the Russian Social-Democrats are prepared to enter into 
alliance with revolutionaries of other trends for the purpose of 
achieving certain partial aims, and this preparedness has been 
proved on more than one occasion. 

This brings us to the second question. While pointing out 
that one or other of the various opposition groups are in 
unison with the workers, the Social-Democrats will always put 
the workers in a special category, they will always point out that 
the alliance is temporary and conditional, they will always em¬ 
phasise the special class position of the proletariat which to-mor¬ 
row may be the opponent of its allies of to-day. We may be told: 
“this may weaken all the fighters of political liberty at the 
present time.” Our reply will be: this will strengthen all the 
fighters for political liberty. Only those fighters are strong who 
rely on the appreciation of the real interests of definite classes, 
and any attempt to obscure these class interests, which already 
play a predominant role in modern society, will only serve to 
weaken the fighters. That is the first point. The second point is 
ihat in the struggle against autocracy the working class must 
single itself out from the rest, for it alone is the truly consistent 
and unreserved enemy of absolutism, it is only between the work¬ 
ing class and absolutism that compromise is impossible, only 
in the working class has democracy a champion without reser¬ 
vations, who does not waver, who does not look back. The hostility 
of all other classes, groups and strata of the population towards 
autocracy is not absolute; their democracy always looks* back. 
The bourgeoisie cannot but realise that industrial and social 
development is retarded by absolutism, but it fears the complete 
democratisation of the political and social system and may at 
any time enter into alliance with absolutism against the prole¬ 
tariat. The petty bourgeoisie is two-faced by its very nature; 
on the one hand it gravitates towards the proletariat and to 
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democracy;* on the other hand it gravitates towards the reactionary 
classes, tries to hold up the march of history, is likely to be 
caught by the experiments and flirtations of absolutism ^for ex¬ 
ample, the “people’s politics” of Alexander III), is likely to 
conclude an alliance with the ruling classes against the prole¬ 
tariat in order to strengthen its own position as a class of small 
property owners. Educated people, and the “intelligentsia” gen- 
rally, cannot but rise against the savage police tyranny of abso¬ 
lutism, which persecutes thought and knowledge; but tlie material 
interests of this intelligentsia tie it to absolutism and the bour¬ 
geoisie, compel it to be inconsistent, to enter into compromises, 
to sell its oppositional and revolutionary fervour for an official 
job, or a share in profits and dividends. As for the democratic 
elements among the oppressed nationalities and the persecuted 
religions, everybody knows and sees that the class antagonisms 
within these categories of the population are much more pro¬ 
found and powerful than is the solidarity among all classes in 
these categories against absolutism and for democratic institu¬ 
tions. The proletariat alone can be—and because of its class posi¬ 
tion cannot but be—consistently democratic, the determined 
enemy of absolutism, incapable of making any concessions, or of 
entering into any compro-mises. The proletariat alone can act 
as the vanguard in the fight for political liberty and for demo¬ 
cratic institutions, firstly, because political tyranny affects the 
proletariat most; for there is nothing in the position of that class 
that can in any way ameliorate this tyranny; it has no access to 
the higher authorities, not even to the officials; it has no influence 
on public opinion. Secondly, the proletariat alone is capable of 
bringing about the complete democratisotion of the political and 
social system, because such democratisation would place the system 
in the hands of the' workers. That is why the merging of the dem¬ 
ocratic activities of the working class with the democratic aspira¬ 
tions of the other classes and groups would weaken the forces 
of the democratic movement, would weaken the political struggle, 
would make it less determined, less consistent, more lively to com¬ 
promise. On the other hand, if the working class is singled out 
as the vanguard in the flght for democratic institutions, it will 
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strengthen the democratic movement, will strengthen the stru^le 
for political liberty, for the working class will stimulate all the 
other democratic and political opposition elements, will push the 
liberals towards the political radicals, it will push the radicals 
towards an irrevocable rupture with the whole of the political 
and social structure of present society. We said above that all 
Socialists in Russia should become Social-Democrats. We will 
now add: all true and consistent democrats in Russia should be¬ 
come Social-Democrats, 

To illustrate what we mean we will quote the following ex¬ 
ample. Take the institution of the chinovnik, the bureaucracy, as 
representing a class of persons who specialise in work of admi¬ 
nistration, who occupy a privileged position compared with the 
people. Everywhere, from autocratic and semi-oriental Russia to 
cultured, free and civilised England, we see this institution, rep¬ 
resenting an essential organ of bourgeois society. Fully corre¬ 
sponding to the backwardness of Russia and to the absolutism 
which reigns in it are the complete lack of rights of the people 
before the officials, and the completely uncontrolled privileges 
of the bureaucrats. In England there is powerful popular control 
over the administration, but even there that control is far from 
being complete^ even there the bureaucracy has manged to pre¬ 
serve not a few of its privileges, is not infrequently the master 
and not the servant of the people. Even in England we see that 
powerful social groups support the privileged position of the 
bureaucracy and hinder the complete democratisation of this 
institution. Why? Because it is in the interests of the proletariat 
alone to completely democratise it; tlic most progressive strata 
of the bourgeoisie defend certain of the prerogatives of the bureau¬ 
cracy, protest against the election of all officials, against the 
complete abolition of the property qualification, against mak¬ 
ing officials directly responsible to the people, etc., because these 
strata realise that the proletariat will take advantage of com¬ 
plete democratisation in order to use it against the bourgeoisie. 
This is the case also in Russia. Numerous and varied strata of 
the Russian people are opposed to the omnipotent, irresponsible, 
corrupt, savage, ignorant and parasitic Russian bureaucracy, but, 
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except for the proletariat, not one of these strata would agree to 
the complete democxatisation of the bureaucracy, because all 
these strata (bourgeoisie, petty bourgeoisie, the “intelligentsia” 
generally) have some connections with the bureaucracy, because 
all these strata are kith and kin of the Russian bureaucracy. 
Everyone knows how easy it is in Holy Russia for a radical in¬ 
tellectual or socialist intellectual to become transformed into a 
chinovnik of Rie imperial government, a chinovnik who salves 
his conscience with the thought that he will “do good” within the 
limits of office routine, a bureaucrat w'ho pleads this “good” in 
justification of his political indifference, his servility towards the 
government of the knout €uid nagaika. The proletariat alone is 
unreservedly hostile towards absolutism and to the Russian 
bureaucracy, the proletariat alone has no connections with these 
organs of aristocratic bourgeois society, the proletariat alone is 
capable of entertaining irreconcilable hostility towards and of 
waging a determined struggle against it. 

In advancing our argument that the proletariat, led in its 
class struggle by Social-Democracy, is the vanguard of Russian 
democracy, we encounter the very widespread and very strange 
opinion that Russian Social-Democracy puts political questions 
and the political struggle in the background. As we see, this 
opinion is the very opposite of the truth. How is this astonishing 
failure to understand the principles of Social-Democracy, which 
have been so often enunciated and which were enunciated in the 
very first Russian Social-Democratic publications, in the pam¬ 
phlets and books published abroad by the “Emancipation of La¬ 
bour” group, to be explained? In our O'pinion, this astonishing 
fact is to be explained by the following three circumstances: 

First, the general failure of the representatives of old revolu¬ 
tionary theories to understand the principles of Social-Democracy 
because they are accustomed to build up their programmes and 
plans of activity on the basis of abstract ideas and not on the 
basis of an exact calculation of the real classes operating in the 
country and placed by history in certain relationships. It is pre¬ 
cisely the lack of such a realistic discussion of the interests that 
support Russian democracy that could give rise to the opinion 
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thal Russian Social-Democracy leaves the democratic tasks of the 
Russian revolutionaries in the shade. 

Second, the failure to understand that by uniting economic and 
political questions and socialist and democratic activities into one 
whole, into the single class struggle of the proletarial, the demo¬ 
cratic movement and the political struggle are not weakened, but 
strengthened, that it is brought closer to the real interests of the 
masses of the people; for political questions are thereby dragged 
out of the “stuffy studies of the intelligentsia” into the street, 
among the workers and labouring classes; the abstract ideas of 
political oppression are thereby translated into the real mani¬ 
festations of this oppression from which the proletariat suffers 
most of all, and on the basis of which the Social-Democrats carry 
on their agitation. Very often it seems to the Russian radical that 
instead of calling upon the advanced workers to join the political 
struggle, the Social-Democrat points to the task of developing the 
labour movement, of organising the class struggle and thereby 
retreats from democracy, pushes the political struggle into the 
background. If this is retreat^ it is the kind of retreat that is 
meant in the French proverb: II faut reculer pour mieux sauter! ‘ 

Third, this misunderstanding arose from the fact that the very 
term “political struggle” means something different to the follow¬ 
ers of Narodnaya Volya and Narodnoye Pravo from what it means 
to the Social-Democrat. The Social-Democrat conceives the polit¬ 
ical struggle differently from the way it is conceived by the rep¬ 
resentatives of the old revolutionary theories; their conception of 
it is much broader. A striking illustration of this seeming para¬ 
dox is provided by Narodnaya Volya Leaflet, No. 4, Dec. 21 (9), 
1895. While heartily welcoming this publication, whidh testiffes 
to the profound and fruitful thinking that is going on among the 
modern followers of Narodnaya Volya, we cannot refrain from 
mentioning P. L. Lavrov’s article. Programme Questions (pp. 
19-22), which strikingly reveals another conception of the polit¬ 
ical struggle entertained by the old-style followers of Narodnaya 
Volya.^ “Here,” writes P. L. Lavrov, speaking of the relations 

^ Retreax in order to leap further forward.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

’ P.L. Lavrov's article in No, 4 is, in fact, only an **excerpt from a long 
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between the Narodnaya Volya programme and the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic programme, “one thing and one thing alone is material, 
viz,j is it possible to organise a strong workers* party under abso¬ 
lutism apart from a revolutionary party which is directed against 
absolutism?” (p. 21, col, 2); also a little before that (in col. 1): 

.. to organise a Russian Workers* Party under the reign of 
absolutism without at the same time organising a revolutionary 
party against this absolutism.’* We totally fail to understand these 
distinctions which seem to be of such cardinal importance to 
P. L. Lavrov. What? A “Workers* Party apart from a revolution¬ 
ary party which is directed against absolutism?” But is not a 
workers* party a revolutionary party? Is it not directed against 
absolutism? This queer argument is explained in the following 
passage in P. L. Lavrov’s article: “A Russian Workers’ Party will 
have to be organised under the conditions of absolutism with all 
its charms. If the Social-Democrats could succeed in doing this 
without at the same time organising a political conspiracy ^ against 
absolutism, with all the conditions of such a conspiracy, then, of 
course, their programme would be a fit and proper programme 
for Russian Socialists; for the emancipation of the workers by the 
efforts of the* workers themselves would then be achieved. But 
this is very doubtful, if not impossible,” (p. 21, col. 1.) That is 
the whole point! To the followers of Narodnaya Volya, the term, 
political struggle, is synonymous with political conspiracy] It 
must be confessed that in these words P. L. Lavrov has managed 
to display in striking relief the fundamental difference between 
the tactics in political struggle adopted by the followers of Narod¬ 
naya Volya and those adopted by Social-Democrats. The tradi¬ 
tions of Blanquism, of conspiracies,^ «tre very strong among the 
followers of Narodnaya Volya, so much so that they cannot con¬ 
ceive the political struggle except in the form of political con- 

letter written by him for Materials We have heard that this letter was 
published abroad in full this summer (1897) as well as a reply by Plekhanov, 
We have seen neither the one nor the other. Nor do we know whether 
No. 5 of Narodnaya Vclya Leaflet, in which the editors promised to pub¬ 
lish an editorial article on F. L. Lavrov's letter, has been published yet. 
C/. No. 4, p. 22, coL 1, footnote, 

*Our italics, 
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spiracy. The Social-Democrats do not hold to such a narrow point 
of view; they do not believe in conspiracies; they think that the 
period of conspiracies has long passed away, that to reduce the 
political struggle to a conspiracy means td restrict its scope 
greatly, on th.e one hand, and, on the other hand, it means select¬ 
ing the most inefficient method of struggle. Everyone will under¬ 
stand that P. L. Lavrov’s remark, that “the Russian Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats take the activities of tlie West as an unfailing model” (p. 
21, col. 1), is nothing more than a debating trick, for as a matter 
of fact Russian Social-Democrats have never forgotten the polit¬ 
ical conditions that prevail in Russia, they have never dreamed 
of being able to form an open workers’ party in Russia, they 
never separated the task of fighting for socialism from the task 
of fighting for political liberty. But they have always thought, 
and continue to think, that this fight must be waged not by con¬ 
spirators, but by a revolutionary party that is based on the labour 
movement. They think that the fight against absolutism must be 
waged not in the form of plots, but by educating, disciplining and 
organising the, proletariat, by jjolitical agitation among the work¬ 
ers, which shall denounce every manifestation of absolutism, which 
will pillory all the knights of the police government and will 
compel this government to make concessions. Is this not precisely 
the kind of activity the St. Petersburg League of Struggle for the 
Emancipation of the Working Class is carrying on? Does not this 
organisation represent the embryo of a revolutionary party based 
on the labour movement, which leads the class struggle of the 
proletariat against capital and against the absolutist government 
without hatching any plots, and which derives its strength from 
the combination of the socialist struggle with the democratic 
struggle into a single, indivisible, class struggle of the St. Peters¬ 
burg proletariat? Have not the activities of the League shown, 
no.twi^hstanding the brief period they have been carried on, that 
the proletariat led by Social-Democracy represents an important 
political force with which the government is already compelled 
to reckon and to which it hastens to make concessions? The haste 
with which the Act of June 14 (2), 1897, was passed and the con¬ 
tent of that Act reveal its significance as a forced conceHHion 
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to the proletariat, as a position won from the enemy of the Rus¬ 
sian people. This concession is a concession only in miniature, 
the position won is only a very small one, but remember that 
the organisation of*the labour movement that succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing this co>ncession is neither very broad nor stable, nor of long 
standing, nor rich in experience and resources. As is well known, 
the League of Struggle was formed only in 1895-96, and the only 
way it has been able to appeal to the workers has been in the 
form of mimeographed or lithographed leaflets. Can it be denied 
that an organisation like this, uniting at least the important cen- 
tres of the labour movement in Russia (the St. Petersburg, Mos¬ 
cow and Vladimir areas, the southern area, and also the most 
important towns like Odessa, Kiev, Saratov, eto.), having at its 
disposal a revolutionary organ and possessing as much authority 
among the Russian workers as the League of Stfuggle has among 
the St. Petersburg workers—can it be denied that such an organi¬ 
sation would be a very important political factor in contemporary 
Russia, a factor that the government could not ignore in its home 
and foreign policy? By leading the class struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat, developing organisation and discipline among the workers, 
helping them to fight for their immediate economic needs and to 
win position after position from capital, by politically educating 
the workers and systematically and unswervingly pursuing abso¬ 
lutism and making life a torment for every tsarist bashi-bazouk 
who makes the proletariat feel the heavy paw of die police gov¬ 
ernment—such an organisation would at one and the same time 
adapt itself to the conditions under which we would have to 
form a workers’ party and be a powerful revolutionary party 
directed against absolutism. To discuss beforehand what methods 
this organisation is to apply in order to strike a decisive blow 
at absolutism, whether, for example, it would prefer rebellion, 
or a mass political strike, or some other method of attack, to 
discuss these things beforehand and to decide this question now 
would be empty doctrinairism. It would be behaving like gen¬ 
erals who called a council of war before they had recruited their 
army, had mobilised it, and before they had begun the campaign 
against the enemy. When the army of the proletariat unswerv- 
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ingly, under the leadership of a strong Social-Democratic organ¬ 
isation, fights for its economic and political emancipation, that 
army will itself indicate to the generals the methods and means 
of action. Then, and then only, will it be possible to decide the 
question of striking a decisive blow against absolutism; for the 
problem depends on the state of the labour movement, on its 
dimensions, on the methods of struggle developed by the movement, 
on the charaoter of the revolutionary organisation that is leading 
the movement, on the attitude of other social elements towards 
the proletariat and towards absolutism, on the state of home and 
foreign politics—^in short, it depends on a thousand and one 
things which cannot be determined and which it would be useless 
to determine beforehand. 

That is why the following argument by L. Lavrov is also 
unfair: 

“If the 3 ' (the Social-Democrats) have, somehow or other, not only 
to group the forces of labour for the struggle against capital, but also 
to rally revolutionary individuals and groups against absolutism, then 
the Russian Social-Deraociats will in fact" (authjr’s italics) ‘ adopt the 
programme of their opponents, the Narodnaya Volya-ista, no matter 
what they may call themselves. Differences of opinion concerning the 
village commune, the destiny of catpitalism in Russia and economic mater¬ 
ialism are very unimportant matters of detail, as far as real business 
is concerned,-which either facilitate or hinder the solution of individual 
problems, individual methods of preparing the main points, but noth¬ 
ing more.” (Page 21, coL 1.) ^ 

It seems funny to have to enter into an argument about that 
last postulate: that differqnce of opinion on the fundamental ques¬ 
tions of Russian life and of the development of Russian society, 
on the fundamental questions of the conception of history, may 
seem to be only matters of “detail”! Long ago it was said that 
without a revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary 
movement, and it is hardly-necessary to prove this truth at the 
present time. The theory of the class struggle, the materialist con¬ 
ception of Russian history and the materialist appreciation of the 
present economic and political situation in Russia, the recognition 
of the necessity to reduce the revolutionary struggle to the definite 
interests of a definite class and to analyse its relation to other 
classes—to deseribe these great revolutionary questions as “details” 
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is so utterly wrong and comes so unexpectedly from a veteran of 
revolutionary theory that we are almost prepared to regard this 
passage as a lapsus.^ As for the first part of the tirade quoted 
above, its unfairness is still more astonishing. To state in the 
press that Russian Social-Democrats only group the forces of 
labour for the purpose of fighting against capital ii.e., only for 
the economic struggle!) and that they do not rally revolutionary 
individuals and groups for the struggle against absolutism implies 
either that the one who makes such a statement does not know the 
generally known facts about the activities of the Russian Social- 
Democrats or that he does not want to know them. Or perhaps 
P. L. Lavrov does not regard the Social-Democrats who are carry¬ 
ing on practical work in Russia as “revolutionary individuals’* 
and “revolutionary groups”?! Or (and this, perhaps, is more 
likely) when he says, “struggle” against absolutism, does he mean 
only hatching plots against absolutism? (C/. p. 21, col. 2: . .it 

is a matter of... organising a revolutionary plot,'* our italics.) 
Perhaps, in P. L. Lavrov’s opinion, those who do not engage in 
political plotting are not engaged in the political struggle? We 
repeat once again: opinions like these fully correspond to the 
ancient traditions of ancient Narodnaya Volya-ism, but they cer¬ 
tainly do not correspond either to modem conceptions of the 
political struggle or to present-day conditions. 

We have still to say a few words about the followers of Narod- 
noye Pravo. P. L. Lavrov is quite right, in our opinion, when he 
says that the Social-Democrats “recommwd the Narodnoye Pravo- 
ists as being more frank,” and that they are “prepared to support 
them without, however, merging with them” (p. 19, col. 2); he 
should have added however: as franker democrats, and to the 
extent that the Narodnoye Pravo-\s\s oome out as consistent demo¬ 
crats. Unfortunately, this condition is more in the nature of the 
desired future than the actual present. The Narodnoye Pravo-ists 
expressed a desire to free the tasks of democracy from Narodism 
and from the obsolete forms of “Russian socialism” generally; 
but t|iey themselves have not yet been freed from old prejudices 
by a long way; and they proved to be far from con^stent when 

dip.-~£d. 
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they described their party, which is exclusively a party for polit¬ 
ical reforms, as a “social (??!) revolutionary” party {cf. their 
manifesto dated March 3 [Feb. 19], 1894), and declared in their 
manifesto that the term “people’s rights”^ implies also the organ¬ 
isation of “people’s industry” (we are obliged to quote from 
memory) and thus introduced, on the sly. Narodnik prejudices. 
Hence, P. L. Lavrov was not altogether wrong when he described 
them as “masquerade politicians.” (P. 20, col. 2.) But perhaps it 
would be fairer to regard Narodnoye Pravo-ism as a transitional 
doctrine, to the credit of which it must be said that it was ashamed 
of the native Narodnik doctrines and openly entered into polemics 
against those abominable Narodnik reactionaries who, in the face 
of the police-ridden class government of the autocracy, have the 
impudence to speak of economic, and not political, reforms being 
desirable, {Cf. An Urgent Question, published by. Narodnoye 
Pravo Party.) If, indeed, the Narodnoye Pravo Party does not 
conlain anybody except ex-Socialists who conceal their socialist 
banner on the plea of tactical considerations, and who merely don 
the mask of non-socialist politicians (as P. L. Lavrov assumes, 
p. 20, col. 2)—then, of course, that party has no future whatever. 
If, however, there are in the party not masquerade, but real non¬ 
socialist politicians, non-socialist democrats, then this party can 
do not a little good by striving to draw closer to the political 
opposition elements among our bourgeoisie, striving to arouse 
political consciousness among our petty bourgeoisie, small shop¬ 
keepers, small artisans, etc.—the class which, everywhere in 
Western Europe, played a part in the democratic movement and 
which, in Russia, has made particularly rapid progress in cultural 
and other respects in the post-Reform epoch, and which cannot 
avoid feeling the oppression of the police government and its 
cynical support of the big factory owners, the financial and in¬ 
dustrial monopolist magnates. All that is required is that the 
Narodnoye Pravo-ists make it their task to draw closer to various 
strata of the population and not confine themselves to the “intelli¬ 
gentsia” whose impotence, owing to their isolation from the real 
interests of the masses, is even admitted in An Urgent Question, 

‘Literally: Narodnoye Pravo. — Ed. 

Leuin 1, 4fil 
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For Hiis it is necessary that the Narodnoye Pravo-ists abandon all 
aspirations to merge heterogeneous social elements and to eliminate 
socialism from political tasks, that they abandon that false pride 
which prevents them from drawing closer to the bourgeois strata 
of the population, i,c., that they not only talk about a programme 
for non.socialist politicians, but act in accordance with such a 
programme, that they rouse and develop the class consciousness 
of those social groups and classes for whom socialism is quite 
unnecessary, but who, as time goes on, more and more feel the 
oppression of absolutism and realise the necessity for political 
liberty. 

• • « 

Russian Social-Democracy is still very young. It is but just 
emerging from its embryonic state in which theoretical questions 
predominated. It is but just beginning to develop its practical 
activity. Instead of criticising the Social-Democratic theory and 
programme, revohitronaries in other factions must of necessity 
criticise the practical activities of the Russian Social-Democrats, 
And it must be admitted that the criticism of the practical activities 
differs very sharply from the criticism of theory, so much so, in 
fact, that the comical rumour went round that the St. Petersburg 
League of Struggle is not a Social-Democratic organisation. 
The very fact that such a rumov.r could be floated shows how un¬ 
founded is the charge, that is being bandied about, that the Social- 
Democrats ignore the political struggle. The very fact that such 
a rumour could' be floated shows that many revolutionaries who 
could not be convinced by the theory held by the Social-Democrats 
are beginning to be convinced by their practice. 

Russian Social-Democracy has still an enormous field of work 
open before it that, has hardly been touched yet. The awakening 
of the Russian working class, its spontaneous striving after knowl¬ 
edge, unity, socialism, for the struggle against its exploiters 
and oppressors, become more strikingly revealed every day. The 
enormous success which Russian capitalism has achieved in recent 
times serves as a guarantee that the labour movement will grow 
uninterruptedly in breadth and depth. Apparently, we are now 
passing through the period in the capitalist cycle when industry is 
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“flourishing,” when business is brisk, when the factories are work¬ 
ing to full capacity and wlien new factories, new enterprises, new 
joint stock companies, railway enterprises, etc., etc., spring up like 
mushrooms. But one need not be a prophet to he able to foretell 
the inevitable crash (more or less sudden) that must succeed this 
period of industrial “prosperity.” This crash will cause the ruin 
of masses of small masters, will throw masses of workers into the 
ranks of the unemployed, and will thus confront all the masses of 
the workers in an acute form with the questions of socialism and 
democracy which have already confronted every class conscious 
and thinking worker. Russian Social-Democrats must see to it 
that when the crash comes the Russian proletariat will be more 
class conscious, more united, able to understand the tasks of the 
Russian working class, capable of putting up resistance against 
the capitalist class—which is now reaping a* rich harvest of profits 
and which always strives to throw the burden of the losses upon 
the workers—and capable of taking the lead of Russian democracy 
in the resolute struggle against the police absolutism which fetters 
the Russian workers and the wliole of the Russian people. 

And so, to work, comrades! Let us not waste precious time! 
Russian Social-Democrats have much to do to meet the require¬ 
ments of the awakening proletariat, to organise the labour move¬ 
ment, to strengthen the revolutionary groups and the contacts be¬ 
tween them, to supply the workers with propaganda and agitational 
literature, to unite the workers' circles and Social-Democratic 
groups scattered all over Russia into a single Social-Democratic 
Labour Party! 


1897, 
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At a meeting of Social-Democrats, seventeen in number, held at a certain 
place (in Russia), the following resolution was passed and it 
was resolved to publish it and to submit it to the 
comrades fm their consideration. 

A TENDENCY has been observed among Russian Social-Democrats 
recently to depart from tbe fundamental principles of Russian 
Social'Democracy that were proclaimed by the founders and front- 
rank fighters—the members of the “Emancipation of Labour” 
Group—as well as in the Social-Democratic publications of the 
Russian labour organisations of the ’nineties. The Credo^ repro¬ 
duced below, which is presumed to express the fundamental views 
of certain (“young”) Russian Social-Democrats, represents an at¬ 
tempt systematically and definitely to expound “new views.” The 
following is the Credo in full. 

“The handicraft and manufacture period in the West left a sharp 
impress on the whole of subsequent history and particularly on the 
history of Social-Democracy. The fact that the bourgeoisie was ob¬ 
liged to fight for fnee forms, the striving for release from the guild 
regulations which fettered production, made the bourgeoisie a revo¬ 
lutionary element; everywhere in the West it began with liberte, fra- 
ternite, egalite^ with the achievement of free political forms. By 
these gains, however, as Bismarck expressed it, they drew a bill on 
the future payable to their antipodes—the working class. Almost every¬ 
where in the West, the working class, as a class, did not capture the 
democratic institutions—they used them. Against this it may he argued 
that the working class took part in revolutions. A reference to history 
will refute this opinion because, precisely in 1848, when the consolida¬ 
tion of Constitutions took place m the W('st,|the working class con¬ 
sisted of the urban artisan element, represented urban democracy; a 
factory prolemriat hardly existed, while the proletariat employed in 
large-scale industry (tlie German weavers—Hauptmann, The Weavers 
of Lyons) represented a wild mass capable only of rioting, but not 

'Confession of faith.—Ed. 

* Liberty, fraternity, equality.—Ed. Eng, cd. 

die 
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of advancing^ any political demands. It can be definitely stated that 
the Constitutions of 1848 were won by the bourgeoisie and the small 
urban ar|isans. On the other hand, the working class (artisans, handi¬ 
craftsmen, printers, weavers, watchmakers, etc.) since the Middle Ages 
hove ^en accustomed to membership in organisations, in mutual aid 
societies, religious societies, etc. This spirit of organisation still 
exists among the skilled workers in the West and sharply distinguishes 
them from the factory proletariat who submit to organisation badly 
and slowly and are capable only ef forming Zoii organisauonen (tem¬ 
porary organisations) and not permanent organisations with rules and 
regulations. These skilled handicraftsmen comprised the core of Social- 
Democratic parties. Thus, the following picture was obtained: on the 
one hand, relatively easy and complete opportunity for political 
struggle; on the other hand, the opportunity for the systematic organ¬ 
isation of this struggle with the aid of the workers who had been 
trained in the period of manufacture. It was on this basis that theoret¬ 
ical and practical Marxism grew up in the West. The stimulus was 
given by the parliamentary political struggle with the prospect—only 
superficially resembling Blanquism, but of a totally different origin— 
with the prospect of capturing power, on the one hand, and the Zu- 
sammenbruch (cataclysm) on the other. Marxism was the theoretical 
expression of the prevailing practice: of the political struggle which 
prevailed over the economic struggle. Both in Belgium and in France, but 
particularly in Germany, the workers organised the political struggle 
with incredible ease, but organised the economic struggle with enorm¬ 
ous difficulty and tremendous friction. Even to this day the economic 
organisations are extraordinarily weak and unstable (this does not 
apply to England) compared with the political organisations, and 
everywhere laissent d desirer quelque chose.^ While the energy in the 
political struggle had not yet been completely exhausted, Zusammen- 
bruch was an essential organisational Schlagwort* destined to play an 
extremely important historical role. The fundamental law that can be 
discerned in studying the labour movement is the line of least resis¬ 
tance. In the West, this line was political activity, and Marxism, in the 
form in which it was formulated in the Communist Manifesto, was the 
best possible form the movement could assume. But when all energy 
had been exhausted in the political struggle, when the political move¬ 
ment had reached a point of intensity beyond which it was difficult 
and almost impossible to lead it (the slow increase in votes lately, the 
apathy of the public at meetings, the note of despondency expressed 
in literature), on the other hand, the ineffectiveness of parliamentary 
action and the entry into the arena of the uneducated masses of the 
unorganised and almost unorganisable factory proletariat gave rise in 
the West to what is now called Bernsteinism,* the crisis of Marxism. 

* Leave much to be desired.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

2 Gatchword.— Ed. Eng. ed. 

* Bernstein: the German reformist who revised the theories of Marx fn 
such a manner as to rob them of dieir revolutionary content, in fact tq 
negate them entirely. Also known as revisionism.— Ed, Eng, ed, 
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It is difficult to imagine a more logical process of developirtent of the 
labour movement from the period of the Communist Manifesto to the 
period of Bernsteinism, and a careful study of the whole this process 
can determine with astronomical exactitude the outcome of this “crisis.” 
Reference is made here, of course, not to the defeat or victory of Bern- 
eteinism, that is of little interest, reference is made to the fundamental 
change in practical activity that has been gradually taking place for a 
long time within the parlies. 

“This change will place not only in the direction of conducting 
the economic struggle with greater energy and of consolidating the 
economic organisations, but also, and this is the most important, in 
the direction of a change in the attitude of the parties towards other 
opposition parties. Intolerant Marxism, negative Marxism, primitive 
Marxism (whose conception of the class division of society is too sche¬ 
matic), will give way to democratic Marxism, and the social position 
of the parties in modern society must undergo a sharp change. The 
party^ will recognise society; its narrow corporative and, in the majority 
of cases, sectarian tasks will be widened to social tasks, and its striving 
to seize power will be transformed into a striving for change, a striving 
to reform present-day society in a democratic direction adapted to the 
present state of affairs with the object of protecting the rights (all 
rights) of the toiling classes in the most successful and fullest way. 
The concept of ‘politics’ will be enlarged to truly social significance, 
and the practical demands of the moment will acquire greater weight 
and will be able to count on receiving greater attention than they 
have been getting up to now. 

“From this brief description of the process of development of the 
labour movement in the West, it is not difficult to draw conclusions for 
Russia. In Russia, the line of least resistance will never tend in the 
direction of political activity. The incredible political oppression that 
prevails gives rise to much talk about it and it is on this that attention 
is concentrated; but it vvill never result in action being taken. While, 
in the West, the fact that the workers were drawn into political activity 
served to strengthen and crystallise the weak forcos of the workers, in 
Russia, on the contrary, these weak forces are confronted with a wall 
of political oppression, and not only do they lack a practical path on 
which to fight this oppression, and hence, a path for their development, 
but they are systematically strangled and cannot even give forth weak 
shoots. If to this we add that the working class in our country has not 
inherited the spirit of organisation that the fighters in the West inher¬ 
ited, the picture will be a gloomy one that is likely to drive into 
despondency the most optimistic Marxist who believes that an extra 
factory chimney stack, by the very fact that it exists, will bring great 
prosperity. The economic struggle too is hard, infinitely hard, but' it is 
possible to wage lit; it is in fact being waged by the masses themselves. 
By learning to organise in the midst of this struggle, and coming into 
constant conflict with the political regime in the course of it, the Rus¬ 
sian worker will at last create what may be called the form of the 
labour movement, the organisation or 'organisations that will best con¬ 
form to Russian conditions. It can now be said with certainty that the 
Russian labom* movement ia still in the amoeba state and has not yet 
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created any form. The strike movement, vhich is going on with all 
types of organisation, cannot yet be described as the crystallised form 
of the Russian movement, whereas the underground organisations are 
not worth consideration even from the mere quantitative point of view 
(quite apart from the question of their utility under present con¬ 
ditions). 

*Thal is the situation. If to this we add the famine and the ruination 
of the countryside, which give rise to the Slreikbrecher,^ and, conse¬ 
quently, to even greater difficulties in the way of raising the masses of 
the workers to a more tolerable cultural level, then . . . well, what is 
the Russian Marxist to do? The talk about an independent workers’ 
political party is nothing more nor less than the product of the attempt 
to transplant alien tasks and alien results to our soil. At present, the 
Russian Marxist presents a sad spectacle. His practical tasks at the 
present time are paltry, his theoretical knowledge, in so far as he iiril- 
isee it, not as an instrument for research, but as a scheme for activity, 
is worthless for the purpose of fulfilling even those paltry practical tasks. 
Moreover, these borrowed schemes are harmful from the practical point 
of view. Our Marxists forget that the working class in the We»t entered 
the field of political activity after it had already been cleared, and, 
consequently, are too contemptuous of the radical or liberal opposition 
activity of all other non-labour strata of society. The slightest attempt 
to concentrate attention on public manifestationo of a liberal political 
character rouses the protects of the orthodox Ma.xists who forget hat a 
number of historical conditions prevent us from being Western Marxists 
and compel us to be Marxists of another type, applicable to and neces¬ 
sary for Russian conditions. Obviously, the fact that every Russian 
citizen lacks political feeling and sense cannot he compensated by talk 
about politics or by appeals to a non-existent power. This political sense 
can only be acquired by training, i.e., by participating in the social life 
(however un-Marxian this social life may be) that is offered by Russian 
conditions. However opportune (temporally) ‘negations’ may have 
been in the West, they are harmful in Russia because negations com¬ 
ing from something that is organised and having real por.er is one 
thing, whereas negations coming from an amorphous mass of disunited 
individuals is another thdng. 

“There is only one way out for the Russian Marxist: he must parti¬ 
cipate, t.e., assist in the economic struggle of the proletariat, and take 
part in liberal opposition activity. As a ‘negator,’ the Russian Marxist 
came on the scene very early, and this negation weakened that share of 
his energy that should be used in the direction of political radicalism. 
For the time being, this is not terrible; but if the class scheme prevents 
the Russian intellectual from taking an active part in social life and 
removes him to too great a distance from opposition circles, it will be 
a serious loss to all those who are compelled to fight for constitutional 
forms separately from the working class, which has not yet put forward 
political tasks. The political innocence of the Russian Marxist intellec¬ 
tual which is concealed by mental exercises in political topics ma^ 
land him in a mess.’’ 

^ Rlgcfcleg, scab.— En^. 
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We do not know whether there are many Russian Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats who share these views. But there is no doubt that ideas of 
this kind have their adherents and that is why we feel obliged to 
protest categorically against such views and to warn all comrades 
of the danger of Russian Social-Democracy being diverted from 
the path that it has already chosen for itself, viz,, the formation 
of an independent political workers* party which shall be insep¬ 
arable from the class struggle of the proletariat, and which shall 
have for its immediate aim the winning of political liberty. 

The above-quoted Credo represents, firstly, “a brief description 
of the process of development of the labour movement in the 
West,*’ and, secondly, “conclusions to be drawn for Russia.** 

First of all, the conception of the history of the West 
European labour movement presented by the authors of the Credo 
is entirely wrong. It is not true to say that the working class in 
the West did not take part in the struggle for political liberty and 
in political revolutions. The history of the Chartist movement and 
the revolutions of 184«8 in France, Germany and Austria prove the 
opposite. It is absolutely untrue to say that “Marxism was the 
theoretical expression of the prevailing practice; of the political 
struggle which prevailed over tlie economic struggle.” On the con¬ 
trary, “Marxism** appeared when non-political socialism prevailed 
(“Owenism,” “Fourierism,** “tarue socialism”) and the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto immediately opposed non-political socialism. 
Even when Marxism came out fully armed with theory {Capital) 
and organised the celebrated International Workingmen*s Associa¬ 
tion,* the political struggle was by no means the prevailing prac¬ 
tice (narrow trade unionism in England, anarchism and Proudhon- 
ism in the Latin countries). The great historic merit of Lassalle 
in Germany lay in the fact that he transformed the working class 
from a tail of the liberal bourgeoisie into an independent polit¬ 
ical party. Marxism linked up the economic and the political 
struggles of the working class into a single inseparable whole; 
and the efforts of the authors of the Credo to separate these two 
forms of struggle represent their most clumsy and deplorable 
departure from Marxism. 

1 /.e., the First International.— Ed. 
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Furthermore,- the authors of the Credo are utterly wrong in 
respect to the present stale of the West European labour move¬ 
ment and to the theory of Marxism, under the banner of which 
that movement is marching. To talk about the “crisis of Marxism” 
is merely to repeat the nonsensical phrases of the bourgeois hacks 
who are doing all they can to exaggerate every disagreement among 
the Socialists in order to provoke a split in the socialist parties. 
The notorious Bernsteinism—in the sense that it is understood by 
the general public, and by the authors of the Credo in particular 
—is an attempt to narrow the tlieory of Marxism, an attempt to 
convert the revolutionary workers’ party into a reformist party; 
and as was to be expected, this attempt was strongly condemned 
by the majority of the German Social-Democrats. Opportunist 
trends have more than once revealed themselves in the ranks of 
German Social-Democracy, and on every occasion they have been 
repudiated by the Party, which loyally guards the principles of 
revolutionary international Social-Democracy. We are convinced 
that every attempt to transplant opportunist views to Russia will 
encounter an equally stern resistance on the part of the great 
majority of Russian Social-Democrats. 

Similarly, there can be no suggestion of a “radical change in 
the practical activity” of the West European workers* parties* 
in spite of what the authors of the Credo say: the tremendous 
importance of the economic struggle of the proletariat, and the 
necessity for such a struggle, was recognised by Marxism from 
the very outset; and even in the ’forties Marx and Engels opposed 
the utopian socialists who denied the importance of this struggle. 

When the International Workingmen’s Association was formed 
about twenty years later, the question of the importance of trade 
unions and of the economic struggle was raised at the very first 
Congress of the Association, at Geneva in 1866. The resolution 
adopted at that Congress definitely referred to the importance of 
the economic struggle and, on the one hand, warned the Sociali^s 
and the workers against exaggerating the importance of this 
struggle (which the English workers were inclined to do at that 
time) and against underestimating its importance (which the 
French and the Germans, particularly the Lassalleans, were in* 
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front rank fighters of Russian Social-Democracy, P. B. Axelrod, 
when, in writing on tliis prospect at the end of 1897, he said: 

**The labour movement keeps to the narrow rut of purely economic 
conflicts between the workers and employers and, in itself, taken as a 
whole, is not of a political character, but in the struggle for political 
liberty the progressive strata of the proletariat follow the revolutionary 
circles and factions formed by the so-called intelligentsia.** (Axelrod, 
The Present Tasks and Tactics o/ the Russian Social-Democrats^ Ge- 
reva, 1898, p. 19.) 

Russian Social-Democracy must declare determined war against 
the whole circle of ideas expressed in the Credo, for these ideas 
lead to this prospect becoming a fact Russian Social-Democrats 
must exert every effort to create another prospect, depicted by 
P. B. Axelrod in the following words: 

**The other prospect: Social-Democracy will organise the Russian 
proletariat in an independent political party which will fight for liberty, 
partly, side by side and in alliance with the bourgeois revolutionary 
factions (if such exist), and partly by recruiting directly into its ranks, 
or securing the following of the most democratic and revolutionary 
elements of the intelligentsia.*’ (Ibid., p. 90.) 

At the lime P. B. Axelrod wrote the above lines the declara¬ 
tions made by Social-Democrats in Russia showed clearly that the 
overwhelming majority of them adhere to the same point of 
view. It is true that one paper published by the St. Petersburg 
workers, Rabocluiya Mysl^ seemed to incline toward the ideas of 
the authors of the Credo when, unfortunately, in a leading article 
on its programme (in issue No. 1, Oct., 1897) it expressed the 
utterly erroneous idea, which runs counter to Social-Democracy, 
that the “economic basis of the movcnrent” may be “obscured by 
the effort constantly to keep in mind political ideals.*’ At the 
same time, however, another newspaper published by St. Peters¬ 
burg workers, the St. Peterburgski Rabochy Listok^ (No# 2, Sept., 
1897), emphatically expressed the opinion that “the overthrow 
of the autocracy... can be achieved only by a welLorganised and 
numerically strong workers* party’* and that “organised in a 
strong party*’ the workers will “emancipate themselves, and the 

* Workers* Thought. — Ed. Eng. ed. 

*3f. Petersburg Workers^ Sheet. — Ed. Eng. ed. 
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whole of Russia, from all political and economic oppression.” 
A third newspaper, the Rabochaya Gazeta^^ in its leading article 
in issue No. 2 (Nov., 1897), wrote: “The fight against the auto¬ 
cratic government for political liberty is the immediate task of 
the Russian labour movement.” “The Russiah labour movement 
will increase its forces tenfold if it comes out as a single, har¬ 
monious whole, with a common name and a symmetrical organi¬ 
sation. , . “The separate workers’ circles should combine into 
a single, common party.” “The Russian workers’ party will be a 
Social-Democratic party.” That the overwhelming majority of 
Russian Social-Democrats fully share the convictions expressed by 
Rabochaya Gazeta is seen from the fact that the Congress of Rus¬ 
sian Social-Democrats which was held in the spring of 1898 
formed the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Parly, published 
the Manifesto of the Party and recognised the Rabochaya Gazeta 
as the official organ of the Party. Thus, tlie authors of the Credo 
are retreating an enormous distance from the stage of develop¬ 
ment which Russian Social-Democracy has already achieved and 
which has been registered in the Manifesto of the R.S.D.L,P. 
Although the desperate persecution of the Russian government 
has led to the temporary subsidence of the activities of the Party 
at the present time and to the cessation of its official organ, the 
task of all Social-Democrats is to exert every effort finally to 
consolidate the Party, to draw up die Party programme and to 
revive its official organ. In view of tlie wavering of opinion that 
is evidenced by the fact that programmes like the above-examined 
Credo can appear, w'e think it particularly necessary to mphasise 
the following fundamental principles that were expounded in the 
Manifesto and which are of enormous importance for Russian 
Social-Democracy. 

First: Russian Social-Democracy “desires to be and remain 
a class movement of the organised masses of workers.” Hence 
it follows that the motto of Social-Democracy must be to help 
the workers not only in their economic, but also in their political 
struggle; ta carry on agitation not only in connection with im¬ 
mediate economic needs, but also in connection with all mani- 

* Workers' Gazette. — Ed. Eng. ed. 
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festations of political oppression; to carry on propaganda not 
only in support of the ideas of scientific socialism, but also in 
support of the ideas of democracy. The only banner the class 
movement of the workers can have is the theo-ry of revolutionary 
Marxism, and Russian Social-Democracy must see that it is further 
developed and put into practice, and at the same time they must 
protect it against those distortions and vulgarisations to which 
“fashionable theories” are often subjected (and the successes 
which revolutionary Social-Democracy in Russia has achieved have 
made Marxism a “fashionable” theory). While concentrating all 
its efforts at the present time on activity among factory workers 
and mine workers, Social-Democrats must not forget that with the 
expansion of the movement they must also recruit into the ranks 
of the masses of the workers they organise the home workers, 
artisans, agricultural labourers and the millions of ruined and 
starving peasants. 

Second; “On his strong shoulders the Russian worker must 
and will bear the cause of winning political liberty.” Having 
made the overthrow of absolutism its immediate task, Social- 
Democracy must come out as the vanguard in the fight for democ¬ 
racy, and this fact alone compels it to give every support to all 
the democratic elements of the population of Russia and to win 
them as allies. Only an independent workers* party can serve as 
a firm bulwark in the fight against the autocracy, and only in 
alliance with such a party, only in supporting it, can all the 
other fighters for political liberty display their activities. 

Third and last: “As a socialist movement and trend, the 
R.S.D.L.P. continues the cause and traditions of the whole of the 
preceding revolutionairy movement in Russia: setting the task of 
winning political liberty as the greatest of the immediate tasks of 
the Parly as a whole, Social-Democracy is marching towards the 
goal that was clearly indicated long ago by the glorious fighters 
in the old Narodnaya Volya.*' Tlie traditions of the whole preced¬ 
ing revolutionary movement demand that the Social-Democrats 
shall at the present lime concentrate their efforts on the organisa¬ 
tion of the Party, on strengthening its internal discipline, and on 
developing the technique of secrecy. If the fighters in the old 
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Narodnaya Volya managed to play an enormous role in the 
history of Russia in spite of the narrowness of the social strata 
which supported the few heroes, and in spite of the fact that that 
movement did not have a revoluionary theory as its banner, then 
SociabDemocracy, relying on the class struggle of the proletariat, 
will succeed in becoming invincible. “The Russian proletariat will 
throw off the yoke of autocracy in order, with still greater energy, 
to continue the struggle against capital and the bourgeoisie for 
the complete victory of socialism.” 

We invite all groups of Social-Democrats and all workers* 
circles in Russia to discuss the above-quoted Credo and our reso¬ 
lution, and to definitely express their opinion on the question 
raised in order that all differences may be removed and in order 
that the work of organising and strengthening the R.S.D.L.P. may 
be accelerated. 

Groups and circles may send their resolutions to the League 
of Russian Social-Democrats Abroad which, on the basis of point 
10 of the decision of the Congress of Russian Social-Democrats 
held in 1898, is a part of the R.S.D.L,P. and its representative 
abroad. 

Aummu 1899» 
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